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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A shyster or a Dogberry disgraces the legal profes- 
jon much more than femininity does or could. 





Simplify legal procedure and straighten the path for 
those who are compelled to resort to the courts. 





Between the ideal and the real attorney-at-law of 
today there is usually altogether too great a difference. 





There is too little advance in the science of civil gov- 
emment, and the cause lies at the doors of the legal pro- 
fession. 

If the bar of America is to hold its true position of 
leadership and power, it must organize, and systematize 
its efforts. . 








No reader of history can lose sight of the fact that 
men trained in the law have shared and led in all the 
great struggles for popular liberty and public rights. 





Just why a woman who is smart enough to pass the 
same examination as a man is not mentally qualified for 
the practice of law is not apparent to the average mind. 





The ideals of the legal profession are clearly defined; 
could they be realized, the reign of law would be super- 
seded by that of equity, and the only statute to be con- 
sued would be the Golden Rule. 





All the judges on the bench cannot make a prec- 
edent serve the cause of justice, unless it be right; hence 
aprecedent which later learning has shown to be wrong, 
or which changed conditions have rendered oppressive, 
should be ignored. 





The ideal judge is a man of the people, a man with 
aheart and a conscience, as well as a brain; a man who 
will no more do lawful things by unlawful means, or per- 
mit this to be done by others, than he would himself do 
things unlawful, or allow others thus to transgress. 





Established precedents which serve justice by has- 
tening the settlement of litigations, by facilitating the en- 
forcement if rights and the redressing of wrongs, by en- 
abling the courts to promptly grasp, and to summarily 
decide, the merits of controversies, are sacred; but old 
forms, which primarily conduce to delay, expense and un- 
certainty in legal matters, have no element worthy of 


teverence, and should be mercilessly swept out of exist- 
ence, 


LAWYER. 


THE NEWS-JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BAR. 


NEW YORE CITY. 





INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


The permanent and forceful interest felt by the or- 
ganized bar of the United States in the great question 
of an International Court of Arbitration is evidenced 
by the correspondence of the officers of the several State 


bar associations, to whom the Committee on Interna- 
tional Arbitration, of the New York State Bar Associa- 
tion addressed letters, and which is published in another 
column. It is seldom that a proposition involving so 
much departure from established and ancient methods, 
which in itself is so radical an innovation that it is de- 
nounced as Utopian by high authority, meets with so cor- 
dial and undoubting an acceptance as has the proposi- 
tion definitely inaugurated by the New York State Bar 
Association for the creation of the mightiest court the 
world has ever known. The fact of such unanimous 
sanction from trained legal minds, and from men who 
rightly stand as the official representatives of the Ameri- 
can bar, gives strong prophecy of the due consummation 
of the hope of all men who believe in the supremacy of 
reason and conscience over brute force and the con- 
scienceless argument of arms. 

How far the plan submitted by the New York State 
Bar Association for the organization of this court shall 
meet the approving judgment of the bar at large cannot 
be foretold. But this much is true: Besides possessing 
the merit of being the only defined plan yet evolved from 
the great discussion which the topic has received, it is a 
carefully considered and practical scheme, without intri- 
cate machinery, and yet ample for the great duty it is 
designed to fulfill, and provides for a tribunal of ade- 
quate strength and dignity, whose members are equita- 
bly distributed, both as to the location and the character 
of the government they respectively represent. This 
plan is given in iull in another column, and is confi- 
dently submitted as worthy of earnest and cordial support. 








DUTY OF TELEPHONE COMPANIES TO FUR- 
NISH MESSENGERS. 


An entirely new question was lately presented for 
the judgment of the Appellate Court of Indiana, in the 
case of Central Union Telephone Co. v. Swoveland (42 
S. E. Rep. 1035), and it was this: Is a telephone com- 
pany, which maintains a line between different cities and 
towns, with stations in such towns for the use of the pub- 
lic on payment of tolls, under obligation to furnish a 
suitable messenger service for the purpose of notifying 
persons within a reasonable distance when its patrons 
at other stations desire to communicate with them? 

In deciding this question affirmatively, and pro- 
nouncing a telephone company responsible, within proper 
limits, for the neglect or omission of such messengers, the 
court compared the service of telephone companies to 
that of telegraph companies in the following language: 

“The telephone is a new and modern invention, and 
the adjudicated cases concerning it are comparatively few. 
In many respects it serves the same purpose as the tele- 
graph, and yet in other particulars it serves different pur- 
poses. Telegraph companies are sometimes regarded by 
the law as common carriers, for the purpose of transmit- 
ting and delivering messages from one point to another. 
Like common carriers of freight and passengers, tele- 
graph companies have certain public duties to perform 
toward those with whom they transact business. The 
law defines these duties and demands their performance, 
regardless of the contract that may be entered into be- 
tween them and their patrons. Thus, while a common 
carrier may contract for exemption from liability for cer- 
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tain acts, it never can relieve itself from such liability by 
contract on account of its own negligence. This rule ap- 
plies with equal force to telegraph and telephone compa- 
nies. The telegraph is an instrumentality of such a pub- 
lic character as to justify in its behalf the exercise of the 
right of eminent domain; and the same is true of the tele- 
phone where it is not wholly a private affair, the use of 
which is denied to the public. (State v. American & E. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Commercial News Co., 43 N. J. Law 381.) Both tele- | 


raph and telephone companies are engaged in business | ; K n nme fr 
— - 4 | easily ascertained. Such value and the intrinsic, or ac. 


is authorized in a large measure to dictate the manner | tual, value often vary greatly. Stock that has no intrinsic 


ccnnected with the public interest, and hence the State 


and terms of transacting such business. While it may be 
true that telegraph and telephone companies do not occu- 
py the exact legal status of common carriers of passen- 
gers and freight, yet they bear a strong analogy to these. 
Thus, the rule which applies to common carriers that, al- 


tions was admitted and commented upon by the court, 


and it will be interesting to note how its conclusions are 
regarded by the Supreme Court. 





EVIDENCES OF VALUE OF CORPORATE STOCK 


The market value of a commodity, whether it con. 


_ sists of stock in a corporation or of a more tangible prop. 


erty, is the price at which it commonly sells. The market 
value of stocks which are listed and upon the market js 


value may bear a good price in the market, while stock 


| that is intrinsically valuable may be, for certain causes, 


| much depreciated in market value. 


When one is to be 


| charged for the value of stock, the market value should be 
| taken, if it can be ascertained. This is determined by 


though they may not be insurers, yet they are bound to | 


serve the public with impartiality and diligence in the dis- 
charge of their duties, applies equally to telegraph and 
telephone companies. All such companies are public 
servants, and the law makes it their duty to serve the 
public impartially and in good faith. 

“As we have seen, the object and purpose for which 
telegraph companies exist is the transmission of mes- 
sages from one person to another by means of certain 
electric wires and instruments. Incidental to their serv- 
ice is the. delivery within reasonable limits of the mes- 
sages which they undertake to transmit. Telephone 
companies exist not so much for the purpose of convey- 
ing messages as to afford their patrons who may desire 
to do so the opportunity of carrying on conversation 
with each other. This is done also by means of electric 
wires and instruments, but these, unlike the telegraph 
wires and instruments, afford the communication by 
means of transmitting sound beyond the limits of ordi- 
nary audibility. * * * These instruments are fur- 
nished by the company in consideration of a fixed peri- 
odical rentai, paid by the patron. The other is what is 
denominated ‘toll service,’ and is rendered by placing at 
the disposal of the patron at the transmitting station, and 
the one at the receiving station, instruments connected 
by electric wires, by means of which the two are enabled 
to carry on a conversation. To render the latter service 
effective, it is necessary, of course, that there should be 
some one at the receiving station ready to notify the per- 
son with whom it is desired by the patron at the trans- 


sales in the market at or about the time. If no sales can 
be shown on the precise day, recourse may be had to 
sales before or after the day, and for that inquiry a rea- 
sonable range in point of time is allowable. If the stock 
has no ascertainable market value, then the actual or in- 
trinsic value must be taken as the basis. This value may 
depend on many facts and circumstances, such as the 
value of the property and assets owned, the dividends 
paid, the character and permanency of the business, the 
control of the stock, the management, the markets for 
articles produced, if a manufacturing concern, and other 
facts. The evidence would necessarily take a broad range 
and would properly be admissible to prove any fact calcu- 
lated to affect the value. 

Thus the Supreme Court of Missouri, in Moffit y. 


| Hereford (34 S. W. Rep., 252), lays down the rules gov- 


mitting station to converse, unless such person should | 


himseli be in possession of a telephone instrument at his 
residence or place of business, which is connected with 
the main line. The person who is usually sent out to 
look up the party wanted at the instrument is called a 
‘messenger, and is generally, if not universally, sup- 
plied by the telephone company; for, if the patron who 
desires to be placed in communication with the party at 
the receiving station were himself required to send out 
and have such party brought to the station and to the in- 
i the service would be practically worthless to 
im.” 
Hence the court, as stated, concluded that the tele- 


to the telephone, if he was reasonably accessible. 
The court further held that under this duty it owed 


erning the evidences of value of corporate stock, and 
cites in support thereof a line of excellent authorities. 

It is difficult to define with precision the exact mean- 
ing and scope of the phrase, “due process of law.’ Any 
definition which could be given would probably fail to 
comprehend all the cases to which it would apply. It 
may, however, be stated, generally, that due process oi 
law requires an orderly proceeding, adapted to the nature 
of the case, in which the citizen has an opportunity to be 
heard at some stage of the proceedings. That due pro- 
cess of law requires such opportunity has been quite uni- 
formly recognized. 

Unless the authority is expressly conferred by char- 
ter, or given by the Board of Directors, it may be stated 
as a general proposition that the president and secretary 
of a corporation are not empowered to bind it by their 
signature to commercial papers. They have no inherent 
power to execute negotiable notes in the name of the cor- 
poration. 

Where the authority of the president and secretary to 
bind the corporation is challenged, that authority should 
be shown by the proof, and not be presumed as a matter 
of law. While there are cases expressing a contrary view, 
the great weight of authority is undoubtedly in support of 
that above stated. The cases on both sides of the ques 


_ tion will be found gathered by the Supreme Court of Ar 
| kansas, in City Electric St. Ry. Co. v. First National Ex- 


to its patrons, while it had the right to adopt reasonable | 
rules, yet a regulation that it would not be responsible for | 


the negligence of messengers sent from its stations, and 


which messengers must of necessity be of its own selec- | 


tion and under its control, but that such messengers 
were to be deemed the agents of the patron at whose in- 
stance they are sent, is void. The originality of the ques- 


phone companuy was in duty bound to send a messenger | change Bank (34 S. W. Rep., 89), in which case, after 3 


for a pa ired by it t i | 
party desired by its patron, and to bring such party | the mere fact that such officers have executed notes of the 


thorough review of the authorities, the court holds that 


corporation raises no presumption that they were at: 
thorized to do such acts. 


DISSOLUTION OF CORPORATIONS. 








The dissolution of a pecuniary or business corpore 
tion is effected in one of the following ways, viz.: First, 
by the expiration of its charter; second, by act of the 
Legislature, where power is reserved for that purpose, of 
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there is no constitutional inhibition; third, by surrender 
fits charter, which is accepted; fourth, by forfeiture of 
the franchises and judgment of dissolution pronounced 
by a court having jurisdiction. Where, therefore, the 
charter of a corporation has not expired, has not been re- 
pealed by the Legislature or been surrendered to the 
State by its members, or stockholders, the question may 
arise as to the effect on the corporate status of the non- 
user of its franchises. 

Non-user of its franchises by a corporation is ground 
jor dissolution and forfeiture of its charter, at the instance 
of the State; but until sentence of dissolution has been 
pronounced by a court of competent jurisdiction, in a 
proper proceeding instituted for the purpose, the corpo- 
ration will continue to exist, notwithstanding its failure 
to use its franchises. And forfeiture can only be decreed 
in a proceeding directly instituted for the purpose by the 
State granting it. Until dissolution has been thus judi- 
cially pronounced, neither the existence of the corpora- 
tion nor its title to its property can be questioned col- 
laterally. ! 

In making these observations the Supreme Court of 
Tennessee, in Parker et al. v. Bethel Hotel Company 
et al. (34 S. W. Rep. 209), determines that the facts that 
a corporation disposed of that part of its. property which 
was necessary to carry on its business, and never there- 
after elected directors or otherwise exercised its corpo- 
rate powers, and that one person acquired ownership of 
all the stock, do not dissolve the corporation. 





INJURIES TO EMPLOYEE—ESSENTIALS AND 
BURDEN OF PROOF. 





When a servant sues his master or employer for 
damages, arising from injuries caused by.the negligence 
of the latter, the plaintiff must prove the negligence of 
the defendant, and that proof of the accident and injury 
alone will not be sufficient to authorize a recovery. 
However, it is well settled by authority that the circum- 
stances attending the injury may be sufficient to estab- 
lish the fact of negligence without any direct proof 
thereof. 

There is no doubt that cases occur in which the acci- 
dent is of such a nature as of itself, when considered in 
connection with the facts which necessarily appear in 
showing the accident, to amount to sufficient proof of 
the want of due care by the defendant, and of the exer- 
cise of due care by the plaintiff, to authorize a jury to 
fmd both facts, without any direct proof on either point; 
but this does not affect the question of burden of proof, 
but relates rather to the sufficiency of the evidence fur- 
nished by the accident itself. The burden of proof rest- 
ing on a plaintiff upon the issues of negligence of the 
defendant and his own exercise of due care requires that 
he should show the facts surrounding and leading to the 
accident, and if from these, when shown, a jury may rea- 
sonably infer negligence in the defendant contributing to 
the injury, and the exercise of due care by the plaintiff, 
then he is entitled to a verdict; but if he does not show 
how the accident occurred by which he was injured, by 
showing kis own relation to it, and the other surround- 
ing facts, some or all of which may appear from the char- 
acter of the accident itself, then he has not gone with his 
evidence as far as the law requires him to go to authorize 
a recovery. 

Authorities sustaining the forogoing statement of 
the essentials of proof and its burden, in actions for in- 
junes by a servant against his master or employer, are 
gathered and reviewed to considerable length in the case 
of McCray et al. v. Galveston, H. & S. A. Ry. Co., 34 S. 








W. Rep. 95), recently decided by the Supreme Court of 
Texas. 








EMINENT DOMAIN. 


The power of eminent domain is one of the inalien- 
able incidents of sovereignty, which, treated simply as a 
question of power, may be exercised in favor of public 
uses over any and all private, and even public, property. 
In this view the property and franchises of corporations, 
as well as of individuals, although dedicated to public 
uses, may be taken for other public uses. A State may 
not annul or modify a grant of land, but it may take the 
land itself for public use, on making due compensation. 
There is no such thing as extinguishing the right of emi- 
nent domain; and any attempt to do so by one Legisla- 
ture has no binding effect on its successors. But this 
inalienable power, like most others, is to be exercised 
under and by virtue of the legislative will, as expressed 
by the lawmaking power. This being so, it is an accepted 
canon of the law that the right to exercise, the power of 
eminent domain must be found in some statute of the 
State, and that such right must be expressly given, or 
arise by necessary implication from powers expressly 
given. ' 

The general principle is well settled, and has been 
applied in a great variety of cases, that land already legally 
appropriated to a public use is not to be afterwards taken 
for a like use, unless the intention of the Legislature, that 
it should be so taken, has been manifested in express 
terms or by necessary implication. The authorities in 
support of this proposition are numerous and usually uni- 
form, and a considerable number of them will be found 
collected in Southern Pacific Railroad Co. v. Southern 
California Railway Co. et al. (43 Pac. Rep. 602), recently 
decided by the Supreme Court of California, and which 
case turned upon the question of the right of one railroad 
company to appropriate property of another railroad com- 
pany under an exercise of the right of eminent domain. 

Recognizing that the authorities in support of the 
foregoing proposition, in the main, involve circumstances 
under which a prior and a later public use may stand to- 
gether; or cases in which the later use must supersede 
the former, the court, applying the doctrines to the case 
at bar, said that so far as the land held by the first railroad 
company was not appropriated by it to a public use, and 
was not reasonably essential to such use, it stood in the 
same category with other lands held by individtals or 
corporations, and was liable to condemnation proceed- 
ings for a similar or different public use. Hence, as 
the lands owned by such railroad company, but which 
had not been thus appropriated, and were not likely in 
the future to be needed for the existing public use, the 
right of eminent domain would lie in behalf of another 
railroad company. The court was guided somewhat in 
its determination by the provisions of the Code of Civil 
Procedure, §1240, which provides that property appro- 
priated for a public use may be taken for a more neces- 
sary public use than that to which it had already been 
appropriated, but the principles above laid down are 
general in their character and scope. 








It is a general doctrine, sustained by an overwhelm- 
ing weight of authority, that an attorney is liable for neg- 
ligence in the conduct of his professional duties, arising 
only from ignorance or want of care, to his client alone— 
that is, to the one between whom and the attorney the 
contract of employment and service existed—and not to 
third parties. The exceptions to this general rule, if they 
may be in strictness deemed such, are where the attorney 
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has been guilty of fraud or collusion, or of a malicious or 


tortuous act. Responsibility for a fraudulent act is inde- 
pendent of any contractual relation between the guilty 
party and the one injured; and one committing a mali- 
cious or tortuous act, to the injury of another, is liable 
therefor, without reference to any question of privity be- 
tween himself and the wronged one. Where, however, 
neither of these elements enters into the transaction, the 
rule is universal that for an injury arising from mere neg- 
ligence, however gross, there must exist between the party 
inflicting the injury and the one injured some privity, by 
contract or otherwise, by reason of which the former 
owes some legal duty to the latter. 

Founding its sound conclusion upon the foregoing 
reasoning, the Supreme Court of California, in Buckley v. 
Gray (42 Pac. Rep. 900) held that an attorney employed to 
draw a will is not liable to a person who, through the at- 
torney’s negligence and ignorance in the discharge of his 
professional duties, was deprived of the portion of the es- 
tate which testator instructed the attorney should be given 
such person by the will. 





Ordinarily, an agreement to put service against 
capital, and share the profits and losses, will warrant the 
inference of a partnership agreement; but such does not 
absolutely constitute a partnership, as a legal conclusion, 
where other circumstances show that no partnership was 
actually created or intended. 


tion for services, and the additional element of an agree- 
ment to also share all the losses does not necessarily 
constitute a partnership as between the parties. In 
either case it is purely a question of intention. 


Upon_ these established doctrines, the Supreme | by the counsel, or may embody it or so much of it as is 
Court of Michigan, in the late case of Canton Bridge | 


Co. v. City of Eaton Rapids (65 N. W. Rep. 761), Jus- 


tices Montgomery and McGrath, dissenting, held that | 


an agreement under which a person became the agent 
of a corporation in connection with its general business, 
in consideration of which the corporation was to pay 
such person one-half of the net profits, and the parties 
were to share the losses equally, the corporation alone 
furnishing the material and labor, did not constitute a 
partnership inter se, there being nothing to indicate that 
such person was to own any share in such materials, or 
that he was to make any cash investment in the enter- 
Drise. 





Where a charter of a company authorizes the corpora- 
tion to exchange its capital stock for property, a court of 
equity cannot set < s de a trarsa.tion of that kind simply on 
the ground that the bargain, on the side of the corpora- 
tion, is a disadvantageous one. In such affairs the com- 
pany and the purchaser stand on the common footing of 
buyer and seller. The valuation of the property, in mak- 
ing the exchange, on the one side or the other, cannot be 
supervised or controlled by a court of chancery, for, in 
the absence of deceit, or some other corrupt constituent, 
the bargain between the parties cannot be disturbed. 

Upon this sound principle of !aw the Supreme Court 
of Missouri, Division No. 2, in Woolfolk v. January (33 S. 
W. Rep. 432), finding no fraud in the ransaction in con- 
troversy, held that where, in an action to charge defend- 
ant as stockholder in a corporation to the extent of an 
unpaid subscription of 1o1 shares of stock, it appeared 
that the corporation, with the consent of all its officers 
and stockholders, by contract spread on its records, is- 
sued 590 $100 shares of its stock “fully paid and non-as- 
sessable,” and $20,000 worth of bonds, to defendant’s as- 
signor in exchange for an unincumbered gas plant worth 


In other words, a share | 
of the profits of an enterprise may be merely compensa- | 











$34,000, and a city franchise for twenty-one years, and 
mortgaged the plant to secure payment of the bonds 
where the plaintiff, with notice of the contract, and of de. 
fault in payment of the bonds, purchased some of them 
before, and some after, foreclosure of the mortgage gg. 
curing the same was decreed, such plaintiff is estop 
from claiming that defendant’s stock was not fully paig 
up. 





If, in the course of a trial, counsel requests the cour, 
to give an instruction to the jury which is refused, by 
which in whole or in part is embraced in the charge oj 
the court, can the counsel, or party for whom he acts 
question the correctness of the charge given by the cour 
in so far as it conforms to the request made? 

This question is one which has often been before the 
appellate courts, and was recently again pressed upon the 
attention of the Supreme Court of Texas, in International 
and Great Northern Railroad Co. v. Sein et al. (33 S. W. 
Rep. 215), and which was there decided in keeping with 
the uniform current of decisions, that a party or his coun. 
sel has no right, upon appeal, to call in question a ruling 
of the trial court which was made at his suggestion; and 
that when an instruction requested but refused was em- 
braced in the general charge of the court, any error aris. 
ing thereform could not be questioned by the party who 
requested the charge. Citing a considerable number oj 


| excellent authorities, the court states that the principle 


upon which the decisions rest is that, although the charge 
requested was refused by the court, yet, if the same propo- 
sition is embodied in the charge given by the court, it wil 
be presumed that the charge as given was so given in 


| compliance with the request made. 


A judge may give a charge asked for as it is given 


deemed applicable to the facts of the case in the charge 
prepared by him. In either event, it is a ruling of the 


| court upon the <uestion made at the request of the counsel, 








The right of a passenger to be carried on the wrong 
coupon of a round-trip railroad ticket, where the coupons 
are detached by the conductor on the going trip, and the 
returning coupon, instead of the gcing coupon, is retained 
by the conductor, and the going coupon instead of the 
returning coupon given to the passenger, which the pas- 
senger retains without discovering the mistake until he 
presents it to the conductor on the return trip, and then 
makes his explanation as to how the mistake occurred, 
was involved in the decision of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
vs. Pauson (70 Fed. Rep. 585). 

In accord with the ho'ding of the courts generally, it 
was here decided that under such circumstances the pas 
senger has the lawful right to be carried on his retum 
trip on presenting the going coupon with the explanation; 
and, if expelled for not paying his fare, he is entitled to 
recover damages for the expulsion. The cases all pro 
ceed upon the broad ground that the passenger was 
wholly without fault, that he had done all that could 
reasonably be required of him to do, and that the railroad 
company by the mistake, carelessness or negligence of its 
agent was itself at fault. A select list of cases from 
many jurisdictions add value to the decision. 





A privilege, as distinguished from a mere power, is 
right peculiar to the person or class of persons on whom 
it is conferred, and not possessed by others. As ap 
plied to a corporation it is ordinarily used as synonymows 
with “franchise,” and means a special privilege confert 
by the State, which does not belong to citizens generally 
of common right, and which cannot be enjoyed or exer 
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possess many powers which are not franchises or priv- 
ileges in that sense. The right of a bank to receive 
money on general or special deposit, to lend money on 
securities, to discount or purchase bills, notes or other 
evidences of indebtedness, are not franchises or privileges 
No legislative authority is necessary to authorize a person 
or partnership to engage in such kinds of business. The 
right to do so belongs to all citizens of common right. 
While banks of issue may have the power to do all these 
things, the only franchise or privilege which they possess, 
aside from the mere right to exist and act as a corpora- 
tion, is that of issuing their notes for the purpose of cir- 
culation as nioney. 

Thus reasons and determines the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota in International Trust Company v. American 
Loan and Trust Company (65 N. W. Rep. 78), wherein 
the court also holds that an annuity, safe-deposit and 
trust company, organized under the laws of 1883, c. 107, 
is not a corporation “embracing banking. privileges” 
within the meaning of the constitution of Minnesota, ar- 
ticle 10, section 1, which is held to refer only to banks 
of issue or circulation. 





Where goods of the same kind and value, belonging to 
different owners, are intermingled and confused by one 
owner willfully but not in bad faith, the other owner does 
not thereby become the owner of the whole, but when 
the part of the whole mass belonging to the latter is by 
reason of such confusion made uncertain, every reason- 
able doubt as to the amount of his share must be resolved 
in his favor. 

The Supreme Court of Minnesota, in D. M. Osborne 
& Co. v. Cargill Elevator Company (64 N. W. Rep. 1135), 
sustains and holds this sta’'em<nt of the law as to the inter- 
mingling of goods. if 





ROUGH NOTES. 

Another case of interest to physicians is that decided a few 
weeks ago by the Court of Appeals in New York, in which it 
was held that the rule prohibiting a physician from disclosing 
that which occurred in an interview with his patient did not 
apply where the testimony of one physician had been given with 
the consent of the patient and the testimony of another physi- 


clan as to the same interview was offered. In such a case the 
court held that the patient had waived the right to secrecy, and 
that the second physician might be allowed to testify. 





The courts of Indiana will be called upon to decide a novel 
case, and one that is, perhaps, without a parallel in the history 
of unique litigation. One Palmer Morgan attended revival serv- 
ices at Fairmount, in that State. He became crazed by re- 
ligious excitement, and died suddenly in church. The Coroner’s 
jury decided that death resulted from overexcitement, and an 
action has been brought against the church for $25,000 damages, 
the complainant alleging that, as a religious body conducting 
and responsible for the services which produced the causes re- 
sulting in death, the church is responsible. 





The Supreme Court of Michigan lately rendered a decision 
concerning the latitude allowed to an attorney in addressing a 
jury which is of considerable interest. In the case of People v. 
Wirth the prosecuting attorney in addressing the jury called 
the witnesses for the defense a “lot of liars,” and a “lot of 
dirty pups who ought not to be believed,” and for such ex- 
travagant language the defense sought to set aside the verdict, 
as being produced by unfair and unjustifiable argument. The 
Supreme Court says, however, that it is not aware of any de- 
cision which holds that an attorney may not, in his own lan- 
guage, state to a jury his belief that a witness is or is not 
entitled to credence, in a case where the testimony is conflict- 
ing and the result depends upon which witnesses the jury finds 
are truthful. The court decides a broad latitude must be al- 
lowed in such cases. , 





The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has sent down a re- 
Script in the case of Washington Libbey Eaton against the 
executors of the estate of Washington Libbey, overruling the 
exceptions of the defendant. Washington Libbey had promised 
to pay Washington Libbey Baton $250 provided that he was 
hamed Washington Libbey Eaton. He was so named, and a 
Promissory note given him for the sum promised. After the 

th of Washington Libbey the executors of his estate re- 








fused to pay the note, claiming that there was not a valid con- 
sideration therefor. Suit was brought, and the Superior Court 
decided in favor of the plaintiff. The defendants carried the 
case to the Supreme Court, which overruled the defendant's 
exceptions, and Washington Libbey Eaton will receive the full 
amount of the note and interest. George Fred Williams and 
George W. Anderson of Boston were for the defendant and E. 
W. Chapin for the plaintiff. 





A decision was lately given by the Court of Errors and Ap- 
peals in New Jersey concerning the liability of a physician for 
the malpractice of a fellow physician who acted as a substitute 
in the absence of the one against whom the suit was brought. 
It seems that the physician who had engaged to attend a 
woman at childbirth was out of town when his services were 
required, and in answer to the message sent to him another 
physician, who represented him, attended the woman, and, as 
was shown by the evidence, caused the death of the child by 
improper treatment. The physician first engaged was sued, but 
the court held that he was not responsible for the negligence 
of a physician who acted for him, where such physician, at the 
same time, followed an independent occupation of his own. The 
rule that each physician is responsible for his own negligence 
has not often been laid down, because few cases on the question 
have arisen, but the court had little difficulty in reaching such 
a conclusion, 





The United States Court of Appeals for the first circuit has 
handed down a decision in the difficult and interesting case in- 
volving a copyright of the Pierce & Bushnell Manufacturing 
Company v. Emile Werckmeister, which was instituted in May, 
1893. This action was a suit in equity for infringement of a 
copyright in a painting entitled “Die Heilige Cacilie,” the artist 
of which was one Gustav Naujok, a citizen and resident of 
Germany. He exhibited the picture after its completion in ’91 
and in ’92 made an assignment to the Photographische Gesell- 
schaft in Berlin of the exclusive right of reproduction. Later 
in the same year he sold the painting, and thereafter photo- 
graphic reproductions of the picture appeared promiscuously, 
and suit was brought against the defendant company. The Cir- 
cuit Court found for the complainant upon the ground that no 
notice is required upon a published original copyrighted paint- 
ing, but only upon a published reproduction. This the Court of 
Appeals finds to be a conclusion untenable, for, the findings say, 
this would lead to the following results: An artist need not 
put any notice upon his published original copyrighted painting, 
but must put it upon his published replica. A sculptor need not 
put any notice upon his pnblished original copyrighted statue, 
but must put it upon a duplicate cr reproduction. An original 
copyrighted painting which is publicly exhibited everywhere 
without reservation is protected from copying without giving 
any notice of copyright to the public, while a published replica 
to secure protection must be inscribed with notice. Upon this 
ground, and without passing upon other questions raised by the 
assignment of errors, the decree of the Circuit Court is reversed, 
and the cause remanded to that court with directions to dismiss 
the bill with costs. 





In the recent and important decision of the Illinois Supreme 
Court in the case of Abt & Co. v. Schaffner & Co., bankers, the 
court passed upon an unusual proposition of law. 

Schaffner & Co., bankers, assigned June 3, 1893. Two days 
before the failure, Abt & Co., depositors of Schaffner’s bank, 
purchased of that institution eight New York drafts, aggregat- 
ing $28,000. The drafts were drawn by Schaffner & Co. June 
1 on their New York correspondent. At the time the drafts 
were sold, Schaffner’s bank had $50,000 to its credit in New 
York. On June 1, Abt & Co. sent the New York drafts East to 
different parties in payment of account. The drafts were re- 
ceived in New York June 3, the day of the assignment made in 
Illinois. They were presented to the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, where they were payable, and which had ,000 
of Schaffner & Co.’s money. The bank, hearing of the failure, 
refused to pay the drafts. In the course of administration of 
the insolvent estate, the New York deposit was paid to the 
Illinois assignee. Abt & Co. filed a petition in the county court 
asking the return of the $28,000 paid for the drafts. They set 
up the proposition of law that under Illinois law drafts, like 
checks, were an assignment of an equal amount of money held 
by the New York bank, upon which the drafts were drawn. Abt 
& Co. also insisted that inasmuch as the New York bank had 
refused the payment of the drafts, and the money had been 
paid over to the assignee, the latter must pay them according 
to the Illinois statute. The Supreme Court says that Abt & 
Co., by drawing in their favor the drafts on the New York 
bank, Schaffner & Co, assigned to them the funds so on deposit 
in the New York bank—in other words, set apart and appro- 
priated said funds to the payment of said drafts. That it was 
the duty of the assignee to pay the same. The court, however, 
decided that if the drafts or checks had been drawn on a bank 
in Illinois the contention would have been good, but it was 
admitted, said the court, on the trial, and the decision of the 
court in New York shows that the rule is otherwise in that 
State, that as the funds against which the drafts were drawn 
were in the hands of a New York bank, the contract was to 
be performed in New York and must be governed by its laws. 
That by such laws there was no assignment or transfer of the 
funds by the holders of drafts, and therefore Abt & Co. did not, 
upon taking such drafts, have any more right to such funds 
than any other creditor of Schaffner & Co. 
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FIRST FEDERAL CHIEF JUSTICE. 

JOHN JAY — ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
SUPREME COURT, ITS FIRST TERM—INCIDENTS—EX- 
CITING RESULTS OF JAY’S FIRST OPINIONS—NULIFI- 
CATIONS — STIKING EVENTS IN JAY’S JUDICIAL 
CAREER, COMPARED WITH MARSHALL —SINGULAR 
JUDICIAL CONTEST—FAMILY PRIDE—JOHN TYLER IN 
A DILEMMA. 





By L. B. Proctor. 





To the bar of the State of New York, whose history is the 
pride of all its members, the nation is indebted for the first 
chief justice of its Supreme Court and for a succession of emi- 
nent and learned associate judges, from its organization down 
to the present time. 

The most important and delicate duty that devolved on 
Washington, after the organization of the Federal Supreme 
Court, was the appointment of a chief justice. After a careful 
consideration of the eminent lawyers and jurists of the time, 
John Jay, of New York, was selected for that exalted position. 

“His earliest studies, the judicial character of his mind, 
his familiarity with the principles underlying American institu- 
tions, combined with the experience acquired while presiding 
over the highest tribunal of the Empire State, peculiarly pre- 
— him to discharge the duties of the chief justice of the 
nation.” 

Jay was appointed chief justice of the New York Supreme 
Court May 8, 1777, and was commissioned by the Council of 
Appointment Oct. 17, 1777. Robert R. Livingston, Jay’s early 
law partner, was commissioned to preside over the Court of 
Chancery on the same day. ‘ 

Jay occupied the office of chief justice of our Supreme Court 
until December, 1779, when he resigned, having been appointed 
one of the five delegates from this State to the Congress of the 
Confederation, and Richard Morris succeeded him. 

The act of Congress establishing the Federal Supreme Court 
was signed in the autumn of 1789, and Jay was the same day 
nominated its chief-justice, with his associates, Cushing, Wil- 
son, Blair, Iredel and Thomas Johnson. 

In transmitting to him his commission, Washington, in a 
delightful letter, sustaining the allegation of a + zat English 
writer that “Letters have souls,” said: “It gives me singular 
pleasure to address you as the head of that great department 
which must be considered the keystone of our political fabric.” 

The single name of intellect, by which Plato so appro- 
priately denominated Aristotle, may, with propriety, be applied 
to John Jay, for he was intellect in strongest, purest sense, with 
full mastery of all its powers. As Webster said: “When the 
spotless ermine of the judicial robe fell on John Jay, it touched 
nothing less spotless than itself.” 

Before taking his seat on the bench of the Federal Court a 
curious and animated discussion arose concerning the habili- 
ments of its judges while on the bench. By some the scholarly 
gown was preferred; others advocated the classic toga; others 
desired the more sacred stole. But it was the question of the 
English judicial wig,- which is associated with Blackstone, 
Bacon, Coke, Mansfield, Buller and other English judges, over 
which the most exciting controversy arose. To the use of 
this appendage Jay most emphatically objected. The subject 
was discussed dehors judicial circles. Hamilton, then secretary 
of the treasury, who favored the methods, costumes and fashions 
of England, strongly sustained, not only the judicial wig, but 
the toga; while Jefferson, ‘whose simple manners and opposi- 
tion to the aristocratic tendencies of the federal leader exhibited 
themselves in the combing of his hair out of the fashionable 
pigtail, discarding hair powder, wearing pantaloons instead of 
breeches, fastening his shoes with strings instead of elaborate 
buckles,” indulged in denunciations of all unnecessary apparel 
for the judges. He said to Hamilton one day, when the subject 
was under discussion: “I have been reading your letter to 
Jay concerning the apparel of the judges of the Supreme Court.” 

“Well, what do you think of it?” 

“That I have no patience with the prevailing custom of 
imitating everything English in our democratic institutions, 
particularly in the organization of our courts. If we must have 
peculiar garbs for the judges, I think the gown is the most 
appropriate. But, for heaven’s sake, discard the monstrous 
wig, which makes the English judges look like rats peeping 
through bunches of oakum,” was the reply. 

When Aaron Burr was asked his opinion in regard to the 
attire of the judges, he said: “It has long been the custom in 
all civilized nations to place the outer garb of Roman Senators, 
Grecian orators and jurists on modern judges, eminent scholars 
and divines. But I have never seen or read of a flowing English 
wig on a statue of an illustrious Roman or Grecian orator or 
statesman. I am in favor of giving our judges the judicial 
robes of Mansfield, copied from those of Cicero. But let us 
forego the great inverted woolsack, termed a wig, which dis- 
guised the majestic head of the great English jurist.” 


The matter was finally compromised by adopting the gown,~ 


or official robe of the high judiciai officers of England, in which 
Jay is made to appear in his portrait that embellishes the 
rooms of the New York State Bar Association and the Court of 
Appeals of the State at Albany. 

Federal Hall in the city of New York had the honor of 
being the place where John Jay held his first court. On Feb- 
ruary 1, 1790, in that old, historic hall, he and two of his asso- 
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ciate-judges met. As none of the other associate-judges ap- 
peared, there was no quorum, and they adjourned until 
next day, February 2, and on that day the court, after the reaq. 
ing of letters patent, commissioning the several judges, ap. 
pointed a crier and other court officers. The next day the cler, 
took his oath, seals of the Supreme Court were selected, and the 
first business transacted was the entering of orders for the 
admission of attorneys and counselors. Many were admitted 
to practice, among whom were Egbert Benson, Alexander Ham. 
ilton, Aaron Burr, Fisher Ames, Robert Morris and Edward 
Livingston. 

At a term of the Federal Court, held in the city of New 
York, April 4, 1790, Jay delivered his first charge as a federa] 
judge to the grand jury. At this time he was forty-four years 
of age. In person he was nearly six feet in height, sparely, but 
elegantly formed. His eyes were blue, penetrating and ex. 
pressive; his nose of the Roman form. His mouth, which, when 
closed, assumed a firm and rather severe expression, was soft. 
ened by the eloquence that fell from it. His hair, which he 
combed over his forehead, was tied behind in the queue, fash. 
ionable at that time, and lightly powdered. His dress was black 
and faultless. His manner was dignified, yet gentle and unas. 
suming. Though not a voluble conversationalist, he was inter. 
esting and instructive, and always pleasing because he was an 
admirable listener. 

We have spoken of the habiliments of judges at that 
time; the lawyers always appeared in court without 
robes or gowns, but in full suit of black, with variegated queues, 
tight small clothes, buckles and ruffles. “The ‘lean and slip- 
pered pantaloon’ was not then in esse as Shakespeare imagined 
it in posse,” and it is said Roger B. Taney was the first chief- 
justice of the United States Supreme Court who ever ventured 
to give judgment in trousers. 

Judge Chase, appointed an associate-justice of the Federal 
Court in 1796, never appeared on the bench without a three 
cornered hat and a profusion of ruffles. He was opposed to 
frequent appeals to the Supreme Court, and was in the habit of 
saying to the New England bar that their appeals from one 
jury to another for the trial of facts made every case a rubber, 
so that the winning party must gain two out of three games or 
he lost the stake. 

In this chapter we shall only briefly refer to some of the 
opinions pronounced by Judge Jay while chief-justice of the 
Federal Court, in which there were no cases of importance ad- 
judicated until a term of the court which convened August 12, 
1792. At this term the case of the State of Georgia v. Brisforg 
and the celebrated case of Chisholm vs. Georgia were argued on 
preliminary questions only. At the following February term, 
held at Philadelphia, 1793, the case of Chisholm was brought 
on for argument. This case was important and exciting, in- 
volving entirely new questions, and the important political re- 
sults, which it was believed would follow the decision, rendered 
it a momentous case. In another chapter we shall review it 
more fully. The doctrine of State sovereignty and State rights 
was brought before the court for adjudication. 

Is a State amenable to the jurisdiction of the Federal Court, 
at the suit of a citizen of another State? Do the United States 
constitute a nation? were among the great questions in the case. 

Chisholm was a citizen of South Carolina, a man of great 
wealth, ability and determination, having, as he believed, a just 
demand against the State of Georgia, as he was advised by 
the ablest counsel of the State of South Carolina. When pay- 
ment was demanded it was indignantly refused by the governor 
and counsel of Georgia, and an action was promptly brought 
against that State, by service of protest on the attorney- 
general and governor. The State refused to appear in obedience 
t6 the protest, and Edmund Randolph, attorney-general of the 
United States, one of the ablest lawyers known in the legal 
history of the nation, made a motion before the court that unless 
Georgia entered her appearance before the next term judgment 
would be entered against her by default. 


Nothing in the history of the republic has ever caused the 
excitement which this motion produced, except South Carolina's 
act of nullification and the rebellion. It is true that in a case 
against the State of New York a motion had been made to 
compel an appearance in the Federal Court. But while 
the court held the questions involved under consideration 
the suit was continued. Ina Maryland case of a similar nature 
the attorney-general of that State voluntarily appeared. The 
State of Georgia peremptorily denied the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and declined to appear im 
obedience to the motion of Attorney-General Randolph. But 
when the case came up for argument Georgia presented through 
distinguished counsel] a solemnly written remonstrance and pro- 
test against the proceedings of the Federal Court. 


Upon these questions the judges, after due deliberation, pro- 
nounced their opinion. That of the chief justice alone places 
him first among American judges. The ten pages it occupies 
in the volume of reports containing it are the proudest mont- 
ment that could be erected to his fame. The opinion should not 
be merely referred tof or read casually, or on the spur of & 
particular occasion. It will repay the deepest study of the 
lawyer, scholar, statesman and student. It is a model of 
juridical reasoning and eloquence. As was said of one of 
Mansfield’s opinions: Everything is omitted that is unneces- 
sary; the judge seized, with surpassing tact, the strong points 
in the case, holding them steadily before the mind, leading !t 
step by step to the desired conclusion. “I shall discuss the 
question,” said Jay, “as purely constitutional, and shall ex- 
amine it in three prepositions.” 
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“First—In what sense is Georgia a sovereign State?” 

“gecond—Whether suability is compatible with such sov- 
ereignty.”” 

“Third—Whether the constitution authorizes sucn an action 
against her.” 

In answering these interrogatories he drew a distinction be-~ 
tween a sovereignty, where the power is vested in a singular 

rson, and a State, where it is Jodged in an aggregate of 
individuals. 

“It is admitted,” he said, “that a State possesses the power 
to sue a citizen, and why, therefore, may not a man sue his 
fellows in the aggregate? The constitution gives the court 
jurisdiction over controversies between a citizen and another 
State, and in no respect does it dictate who shall be plaintiff 
and who defendant. Surely, while it enables a State to be a 
plaintiff, it in nowise debars it from being a defendant in a 
suit, it might be, by the same individual. ‘The sovereignty of 
Georgia, therefore, is not absolute, but subordinate to the 
nationality of the United States.” 

Chancellor Kent, commenting upon this doctrine, says: “It 
js remarkable that the Federal Court, in one of its earliest de- 
cisions, should have assumed a jurisdiction, which the authors 
of the federalists had a few years before decided to be without 
a color of foundation.” 

The court decided against Georgia, and its legislature 
promptly passed an act condemning to death any person who 
should attempt to serve process of execution, which followed the 
judgment of the court. No attempt to do this was ever made; 
but the next year the constitution was amended, so that it 
largely counteracted the effect of Jay’s decision. But, as has 
well been said: “Its logic remained uncontroverted. It estab- 
lished the principle that the Federal Court is a supreme inter- 
preter of the constitution, and the language of the chief-justice 
was long cited as disproving the doctrine of State rights.” 

Nothing can be more interesting and instructive than the 
study of the exciting political trials which grew out of the 
foreign relations of the United States that took place during 
Jay’s judicial career. He established the doctrine of a common 
law jurisdiction in criminal cases in the Federal Court. He 
applied the principles of the common law in the largest sense 
in the case of Ravra, an American consul at Genoa, indicted 
for sending threatening letters to the British Minister and other 
high officials, with the view of extorting money. 

The first cycle of our nationality was rounded off before the 
United States Supreme Court pronounced any important judg- 
; ments on constitutional law, except those which, as we have 
seen, were pronounced by Jay, asserting the inability of States. 
Marshall had not delivered those opinions on constitutional law 
which Jefferson was in the habit of denouncing, “irresponsible 
judicial vetoes.” - “I defy ancient or modern learning,” said 


Jefferson, speaking of the Dartmouth College case, “to produce 
one hundred and fifty pages of more recondite and irreconcilable 
contradiction, obscuris vera involvens, than is found in Mar- 


shall’s opinion in the Dartmouth College case. There is more 
learning, more real, practical knowledge of constitutional law, 
more solid movement of argument, in Jay’s opinion in the case 
of Chisholm v. Georgia than can, by the most severe study, be 
found in Marshall's vaunted opinion in the New Mampshire 
College case. The truth is, Webster took Marshall by storm 
and by boring for water in that case.” There is not a judge in 
America who knows how to rule by it, or who can decide what 
laws are, and what are not, ex post facto.” 

At Richmond, Va., Jay presided at the great trial of Ware, 
administrator, vs. Hilton. This case occupies a conspicuous 
place in the legal annals of Virginia and those of the Union. It 
brought to the forum John Marshall, who was then at the bar. 
He was associated with Patrick Henry, who appeared for the de- 
fendant; while the truly great lawyer, John Wickham, the 
pride of the southern bar, the leading counsel for Aaron Burr 
in his trial for high treason, appeared for the plaintiff. Jay’s 
charge to the jury is the best specimen of his legal! learning, 
strength and compactness of statement and reasoning. It was 
asplendid termination of a judicial career. 

The verdict of the jury established the principle that debts 
due British subjects by citizens of Virginia should be paid, not- 
withstanding the acts of her legislature passed prior to the 
adoption of the constitution, which prohibited their recovery. 
Jay charged the jury that the revolution had not annulled the 
debt, even though the amount had been paid into the State 
treasury, and the court could take no cognizarce of the breach 
of a treaty in bar, without an act of Congress to that effect. 
The decision overruling the proceedings of the Virginia court, 
and the acts of her legislature, is an unequaled interposition of 
on power. The excitement which followed it was aiso un- 

ualed. 

Brief as were Jay’s services on the bench, they “perma- 
hently established the digrity of the Supreme Court, placing it 
beyond the encroachment of the federal executive and legisla- 
tive department. It established its jurisdiction over the State 
government. It decided the foreign relations of our Union, 
Which have been accepted and followed from his day down to 
the present time.” 

During Jay’s judicial term he was the confidential legal coun- 
telor of Washington, who on all intricate legal questions pre- 
ferred his advice to Hamilton’s. He also sought his advice 
in the delicate foreign complications that embarrassed his ad- 
ministration. 

In Many respects there is a strong similarity in the structure 
of Jay’s mind to that of Judge Story’s, which, as has well been 
said, “was rather solid than brilliant; more active than imagli- 
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native; more acute in comparing than fertile in invention.. He 
was rota rapid, but a close thinker; not an ardent, but an exact 
reasoner; not a generalizing, but a concentrated speaker. 
Finally, the prevailing character of his mind was judgment in 
arranging all its material in lucid order, molding them with 
masterly power, and closing the results with impregnable logic.” 

Such was John Jay, the favorite son of the State of New 
York, who gave him with all his high intellectual powers to 
the nation, to preside over its great supreme tribunal. 

When the statue of Kent was presented to the city of New 
York, the unrivaled orator and diplomatist who presented it to 
the distinguished assembly said: 


“As proudly as Phideas’ statue of Minerva, in the Athenian 
Parthenon, presented in her open palm to the gaze of the ad- 
miring Greeks the figure of the Goddess of Victory, does the 
State of New York now display the statue of her Kent.” 

With equal pride does the State of New York look upon the 
statue of Jay, that embellishes the capitol of the nation, and this 
pride is shared in by all the States of the republic. 


The first associate judge of the Supreme Court of the United 
States taken from the bench and bar of the State of New York 
was Brockholst Livingston. He took his seat on the bench of 
our State Supreme Court in 1806, after honorable and brilliant 
services as judge of our State court. He was a brother-in-law 
of John Jay, a brother of that illustrious statesman, Robert R. 
Livingston, and of that profound scholar, legist and commenta- 
tor, Edward Livingston, the strength and intellectual power of 
Jackson's administration. Like Aaron Burr and Hamilton, he 
won renown in many hard fought battles of the revolution, and 
came to the bar while yet young in years, a veteran from fields 
“where the death shots fell deadl.est.”” While in the practice of 
his profession he became to the bar of the State of New York 
what Henry Brougham was to the English bar. His career on 
the bench of the Federal Court extended through seventeen 
years, and terminated suddenly March 12, 1823. 


He was succeeded by Smith Thompson, one of the most 
learned, eloquent and sagacious jurists known in the legal his- 
tory of our State. Like Brockholst Livingston, he was an 
associate justice of our Supreme Court. He took his place on 
the bench of the United States Supreme Court in September, 
1823. He diei at Poughkeepsie December 18, 1843. It now be- 
came the duty of John Tyler, then President of the United 
States, to appoint a successor to Judge Thompson. 

Over this appointment a most singular and interesting con- 
test occurred, showing how deeply the choice of judicial officers 
of our republic can be affected by outside influences and preju- 
dices. The contest was finally decided through the manage- 
ment of one of the most adroit and distinguished politicians of 
those times. What line of policy was adopted to bring about 
@ result, at the time considered mysterious, we shall show in 
the following pages. 

Soon after the death of Judge Thompson, Tyler sent the 
great name of John C. Spencer, one of the most eminent law- 
yers in the Union, to the Senate for confirmation as associate 
justice of the Federal Court. Mr. Spencer was one of the un- 
rivaled revisers of the statutes of the State of New York, occu- 
pied many high official positions in the State and nation, was 
then secretary of war in Tyler’s cabinet, and it was generally 
believed his nomination, which was popular with the bar of the 
Union, would be confirmed instanter. But, to the surprise of the 
country, he was rejected by the Senate, in which the whigs were 
dominant. Mr. Spencer was a leader in that party. The schism 
between President Tyler and the whig party was then complete; 
the whigs considered Spencer’s acceptance of a place in the cabi- 
net as an abandonment of his fealty to the party, and a commit- 
ment on his part to support Mr. Tyler in his policy, which they 
considered not only detrimental to the nation, but personally 
treacherous to his party. On the rejection of Spencer, the pres- 
ident, rising above party predilection, sent the great and illus- 
trious name of Silas Wright, a leading democratic senator in 
Congress, to the Senate as Judge Thompson’s successor, 

When apprised of his nomination, Wright, in graceful and 
decisive terms, declined the appointment, much to the regret of 
the bar and people. Had Mr. Wright accepted the nomination, 
the bench of the United States Supreme Court would have had 
added to it a great, brilliant and powerful luminary, but the 
Senate of the United States would have lost one of its chief 
ornaments. 

By the declination of Mr. Wright the vacancy on the bench 
of the Supreme Court continued; but at length two illustrious 
judicial officers of the State were named by the bar and the 
people as candidates for the appointment to the vacancy. Both 
were distinguished for peculiar judicial abilities and a long and 
useful service on the bench. These candidates were Samuel Nel- 
son, then chief justice of the State, and Reuben Hyde Wal- 
worth, chancellor of its great Court of Equity. It was soon 
ascertained that President Tyler strongly favored the chan- 
cellor, and his name was sent to the Senate. 

The whigs, as we have said, were in the ascendant. The 
chancellor was mildly a democrat. It was, therefore, the policy 
of the whig members to postpone action upon the nomination 
until after the approaching presidential election, in the hope 
that an appointment might be made more agreeable to them. 

The matter was continued until the winter of 1845. In the 
mean time Mr. Polk had been elected president, and thus the 
hopes of the whigs that a nomination more acceptable to them 
would be made were removed. All objection to the nomination 
of Walworth had now vanished. The bar, the judges of the 
Supreme Court, members of the State Legislature, without dis- 
tinction of party, united in a petition to the Senate, asking the 
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confirmation of Walworth’s nomination. Thus the contest be- 
tween the two great jurists seemed settled; but the friends of 
Nelson pressed his appointment with singuler sagacity and de- 
termination. Through their vigilant efforts the confirmation of 
Walworth was delayed until President Tyler had but a few 
months to serve; but Walworth’s friends were confident that 
the president would adhere to his nomination of the chancellor, 
which he did, and his friends daily expected his confirmation. 
But a singular and unprecendented circumstance occurred, 
which entirely changed the president’s mind, causing him to 
withdraw the name of Chancellor Walworth and send that of 


Chief Justice Nelsonto the Senate for confirmatien. Some 
friends of the latter happened to learn that Tyler 
traced with much family pride his genealogy far 
back in English history to the days of Watt 


Tyler, claiming to be a lineal-descendant of that celebrated 
character. It was also learned that Chancellor Walworth, with 
equal pride, traced his ancestry back to Lord Mayor Walworth, 
“who, with his own right hand and trusty sword,” killed that 
same Watt Tyler, who, as he claimed, was in open rebellion 
against his king; that the chancelior was never weary in relat- 
ing this gallant achievement of his doughty kinsman; that he 
used to dwell with delight upon the particulars of the con- 
test, which resulted in Tyler’s death; that an elegant portrait 
of the Lord Mayor, holding in his hand the good sword with 
which he slew Tyler, graced the chancellor’s parlor, with a coat 
of arms of the Walworth family. 

President Tyler often indignantly alleged that the lord 
mayor, instead of slaying his ancestor in open combat, ap- 
proached him unobserved, and struck him down with a mur- 
derous battle-axe, which amounted to coardly assassination. 

The pride of ancestry, developed by this circumstance in 
English history, was brought into this judicial contest with 
singular effect. 

Among the friends of Chief Justice Nelson was William P. 
Hallet, of New York city, a man standing very high in political 
and legal circles, for many years clerk of the old Supreme 
Court, and, as we have said, one of the most adroit and influ- 
ential politicians of that day. 

The circumstances above related, concerning.the ancestry of 
the two candidates for the office of justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, coming to his knowledge, he determined 
to turn them to the advantage of his friend, Mr. Justice Nelson. 
Accordingly, he hastened to Washington, sought and obtained 
an interview with Tyler, sagaciously referring to another ap- 
pointment that was pending. After spending some time in 
conversation, Hallet very naturally approached the real sub- 
ject of his visit, in the following ingenious manner, apparently 
without any object in view. He turned the conversation to 
Mr. Tyler’s family in Virginia. 

“You are, I believe, of English descent, Mr. President? At 
least I judge so from your name.”’ 

“That is true, Mr. Hallet.” 

“I learn that you trace your ancestry to a rather remote 
period in English history. Was the celebrated Watt Tyler one 
of your ancestors?” 

“He was, and I confess some pride in tracing my ancestry to 
him, notwithstanding some historians, ignorant of his true char- 


acter and career, call him a traitor, alleging that he died the 


death of a traitor.” 

“You have a right, Mr. President, to be proud of your rela- 
tionship to Watt Tyler. Like John Hempden, he was called a 
traitor, but he died a martyr to his devotion to popular liberty. 
Hempden, you know, gave his life in resisting the encroachment 
of the crown in the way of unjust taxation. So we may say of 
Algernon Sidney, Raleigh and others. Your ancestor lost his 
life in resisting the undue encroachment of the king and parlia- 
ment on the rights of the people. It is, therefore, right to enroll 
the name of Watt Tyler among those great martyrs of liberty.” 

“These are my views, Mr. Hallet, and I am proud of the in- 
trinsic merit of my ancestor as a gentleman by birth and high 
standing, and, as you say, a noble defender of popular liberty; 
his murder was a stain upon the history of England, and the 
work of an assassin who by many is lauded for what they term 
a@ heroic act.” 

“Perhaps, Mr.-President, you are not aware that we have a 
lineal descendant of his murderer in our State, who occupies a 
high judicial position,” sa'd Hallet. 

“IT am not aware of it. May I ask who is this person?” 

“Certainly. It is Reuben H. Walworth, chancellor of our 
Court of Equity,” said Hallet. 

“Can it be possible?” said Tyler, with a start of surprise. 

“Certainly; and this is not all. In one of his parlors there 
hangs a full-length portrait of Lord Mayor Walworth, his lineal 
ancestor. The chancellor takes great delight in describing the 
_ heroic act of his great ancestor in striking down with his 

good broadsword Watt Tyler, the arch rebel, as he calls him.” 

For some time the president made no reply. Hallet saw that 
his shaft had struck the mark, and he gracefully changed the 
topic of conversation, carefully avoiding through the whole 
interview alluding to Chief-Justice Nelson, and in due time 
Hallet took his leave, confident that Samuel Nelson would be 
the next associate-judge of the United States Supreme Court 
from the State of New York. 

Not long after this interview, to the astonishment of the 
public and the disgust of the friends of Walworth, the president 
withdrew the chancellor's name and sent thet of Chief-Justice 
Nelson to the Senate. It was promptly confirmed. 

This action of President Tyler was a mystery, one of the 
deepest of his administration. Many supposititious reasons were 





a 
Judge Nelson took his place on the bench of the Supreme 
Court in February, 1845. For twenty-six years his deci8:ons ang 
given, but none was satisfactory. Of the authenticity of the 
explanation we have given there is no doubt. It will be ex. 
plained in another chapter. 
opinions reflected lustre upon that august tribunal. We fing 
in them the diligence, accuracy and well-poised judgment of 
Marshall, joined to the graceful diction, profound learning ang 
clear analysis of Story. His concurrence in the opinion of 
Chief-Justice Taney, in the Dred Scott case, deciding that, if 
Congress possessed the power, under the constitution, to abolish 
slavery, “it must necessarily possess the like power to estab. 
lish it,’’ subjected him to the sharp criticism of the opponents 
of slavery. But during the rebellion he upheld the administra. 
tion of Mr. Lincoln, and his advice, given off the bench to the 
president, was a source of strength and encouragement to him, 
Judge Nelson retired from the bench of the Supreme Court 
in 1871, and was succeeded by Hov. Ward Hunt, of Utica, N. y, 
who was succeeded by Mr. Justice Samuel Blatchford, 








STUDY OF HIGHER LAW—A UNIVERSITY 0} 
JURISPRUDENCE NEEDED. 


By Darius H. Pingrey of Bloomington, III. 


STATEMENT. 

The number of law schools in the United States at the pres. 
ent time is about seventy, with an attendance of nearly eight 
thousand students. The course of study in most of these 
schools covers two years, and is confined principally to private 
law, with a view to prepare students for their profession in the 
shortest time possible. Within this scope of legal education 
many law schools have been founded, which teach private iaw, 
But a greater education is needed. The evolution of the State 
and society demands a more liberal education for lawyers, that 
they may become jurists and statesmen. The unrest of ihe peo- 
ple, the reaching out after the unattainable, the antagonism of 
capital and labor, the accumulation in a few hands of enor. 
mous wealth, the great disparity of pecuniary and social con- 
dition, the war on the State by Anarchy, the assimilation by the 
body politic of an incoming horde of foreigners of all nationali- 
ties and degrees of intelligence and of civilization—a horde nunm- 
bering sixteen million inhabitants since 1820, whereby more 
than one-third of our entire population is of foreign birth o 
immediate foreign parentage—the migration of population to 
ward large commercial and manufacturing centres, the co: rup- 
tion in high places, and the excoriation of the welfare of the 
nation by partisan zeal and blind demagogism, earnestly de- 
mand trained men to conduct the affairs of the nation and 
society from the smallest hamlet to the metropolis. To obtain 
proficient and potent men for this work, a university of juris- 
prudence should be established where the foundation of a Iib- 
eral education can be laid, and education not only of private 
law but of higher jurisprudence in all of ‘ts phases. 

Scope of the Present Law School.—The law schools o! the 
United States teach nothing except private law to any great 
extent. Higher law remains untouched, and the student comes 
forth a technical lawyer. The present cours? of study in tte 
law school embraces the elements of contracts, torts, rea! and 
personal property, in all their branches—wills, administraticn, 
corporations, pleading and practice. So fnr as this instructicn 
goes, it is valuable and indispensable, :ni many students who 
have completed this course have been and are successful prac- 
titioners. But this does not give a liberal education, for jur's- 
prudence is neglected. 

What the Course of Study Should Include.—The course 
should be so extended as to include the scieace of jurisprudence. 
It should include private law, as now, to which should be added 
general jurisprudence, political science, parliamentary !aw, Ro- 
man law, constitutional law, administrative Jaw, Federal law 
and jurisprudence, medical jurisprudence, international law, the 
— relation between capital and labor, and _ p-ofessicnal 
ethics. 

At the present time none of these subjects is taught in the 
law schools, or, if at all, in a very superficial manner. Woile 
it cannot be attempted to enter into the benefits derived from 
the study of all of these subjects in one article, yet the most 
important may be noticed. One of these subjects, now little un- 
derstood, but of great and growing importance, is Federal law 
and jurisprudence. The jurisdiction of the Federal courts is 
not entirely settled. That there is confusion ag to this ques 
tion is evident, a8 was seen in the conflict caused by the calling 
out of the Federal troops to suppress riots that endangered 
Federal property and the interruption of interstate commerce, 
and the protests of Governors of States to such proceedings. 
The Interstate Commerce law had opened a field of vast and 
almost unbounded extent. The decisions of State andthe 
United States courts have demonstrated the great necessity 
for the study of this subject. The police power of the State 
and of the United States Government is often difficult of ap- 
plication. The contract labor law, the removal of causes from 
the State to the United States courts, eminent domain as to the 
rights of States and the Federal Government, a system of arbl- 
tration between capital and labor and among nations, and many 
other questions of vital importance need study and development. 

Another branch which should receive attention is the R0- 
man law, by which great benefits will be derived by this study 
of comparative jurisprudence. In the corpus juris civilis the 
civil law is presented systematized in a way for which our 
English law has no parallel. 
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r found that the common law derives many of its 

It will be h 

¢ doctrines from the civil law as it existed in the corpus 
civilis, or as it was modified on the Continent during the 

HA ‘Ages. These doctrines are recognized in our system of 
ary jurisprudence, in admiralty, in the doctrine of obliga- 
Fy jllustrated in contracts, corporations, and the law of 
pote natural and juristic; also the law of succession; and 

doctrine of the presumption of innocence in criminal cases 
M’sund to be derived from the civil law. And, as Sir Fred- 
rick Pollock said in his preface to “The Principles of Con- 
racts:” “The Roman law deserves the study and reverence of 
nglish lawyers, not merely as scholars and citizens of the 
orld, but inasmuch as both in its history and its scientific 
jevelopment it is capable of throwing a light beyond price on 
he dark places of our own doctrine.” The civil law is one of 
he many elements which have occurred in the genesis of the 

w of England and America, and should be studied as part of 
he wisdom of the world, which may thus be resolved into some 
nenefit to the society of our own country. 

Legal ethics have received no attention in many of the law 
nools. The necessity of its study is obvious. The lawyer 
eaving school to engage actively in his profession should have 
orrect ideas of the relations that should exist between him and 
his brother lawyer and his client, and of his responsibilities to 
he court and to the public. It is a sad commentary that a 
ew legal lights have failed to rightly conduct themselves, there- 
by not only lowering their own moral standard, but bringing 
alumny upon @ profession which is always honorable. The 
hole law course should be pervaded with the inculcation of 
egal ethics, which will result in impressing upon the student 
he highest professional ideal. 

The question arises, How shall this advance along the line 
be ined? 

National University of Jurisprudence.—To attain this high 
legree of education will require a university of jurisprudence; 
he present law schools do not and cannot provide for this 
dvance. But how can such a university be founded? There 
re two ways: (a2) By endowment; (b) by the national govern- 
ment, 

(a) Endowment.—Other universities and colleges have been 
ndowed. Scientific enterprises of all classes have received 
rifts and devises for their promotion. Great libraries have been 
ndowed, and nearly everything except a school of juris- 
prudence. Why is this? Jurisprudence lies at the bottom as a 
oundation for the advancement of civilization, and for the 
protection of Christianity itself, so that every person can serve 
od according to the dictates of his own conscience. Law per- 
ades the entire structural and organic doctrines which form 
pur system of government, uniting all into one harmonious 
shole. Why no person has endowed a university of juris- 
prudence is a question no one can solve. And it is surprising 
when it is considered that law and jurisprudence are the founda- 
jon of society, the State, and civilization itself, and still no 
ndowment of a university for their study and exploitation. 

A university of jurisprudence can be established if some 
philanthropist could be prevailed upon to place it on a solid 
financial basis. No benefactor has come forward to establish 
such a university, whose object shall be to teach the science 
pf law and jurisprudence, to make men law-abiding, to settle 
he questions of State and national jurisdiction, and the law 
hat shall make capital and labor correlative and interdepend- 
nt and a rich man the brother of the poor. 

(b) By the National Government.—The National Government 
ould establish a university of jurisprudence. Existing State 
universities and the great denominational universities already 
stablished and in prospect cannot meet the demand. If estab- 
ished by the Federal Government, such a university would 
trengthen the patriotic sentiment of the people, and the great 
huestions of international and interstate law and Federal juris- 
prudence could be fully studied, and would be a reflex benefit 
0 the general government. 

However, it is not very encouraging to expect the National 
overnment to establish such a university. There is an en- 
leavor now to establish ‘“‘The University of the United States,” 
vith a “National University Committee of One Hundred,” to 
promote the establishment of such university. Though started 
In 1892, the scheme is not very far advanced, and is character- 
ed principally for the great men who compose the committee. 
There is no want of great names to champion this project, but 
need of an appropriation is the desideratum. , 

Judging from experience, no one need arouse much enthusi- 
sm over the establishment of any kind of a university by the 
ational Government, for such legislation is generally killed 
n its inception. So the people must look for some philanthro- 
pist who will establish such a university. The men at the 
head of the project of establishing a “University of the United 
States” are great and able, with national reputations, which 
ccommendation is valuable in its place, but which cannot take 
he place of money in such a vast undertaking. 

The establishment of such a university of jurisprudence 
vould be a most fitting thing for the nation, whose people are 
Mbitious to lead the world in civilization. And undoubtedly 
fuch@ university would attract students from foreign countries, 
tho could study our system of government and become ac- 
huainted with our free institutions. 

Curriculum of a University of Jurisprudence.—It is not in- 
ended to give in detail the curriculum, but a general state- 
pent It could supply a full course of post-graduate instruc- 
os in jurisprudence for the graduates of the present law 

cols. But the main object would be to give a complete 
ourse in private law as well as in the higher studies of juris- 





prudence. It would give systematic instruction in Federal law, 
whose application within the last few years has been greatly 
extended. And in other lines, such as arbitration as a system 
of settling international questions, interstate commerce law, 
the relation of capital and labor, immigration, and other vita) 
subjects. Municipal government and labor and capital are sub- 
jects which are to-day shaking the whole system of our body 
politic, and will furnish a field of vast and varied investigation. 
National jurisprudence is neglected in all our schools, and but 
few men understand it or pretend to. “Topics of the day” are 
engrossing the best minds of the times, and fall legitimately 
in the curriculum of such a university. 

Curriculum of the Universities of Liberal Arts.—The cur- 
riculum of the universities of liberal arts covers four years. In 
the time of Daniel Webster the college curriculum was less than 
that of a first-class high school of to-day, excepting Greek, 
Latin and mathematics. The tendency now is to extend the 
course so as to include all the “topics of the day,” topics which 
do not belong to a curriculum of a college of liberal arts. ‘To 
assurme that the undergraduates in our colleges can solve such 
problems is a mistake; they are not qualified to handle them 
in an intelligent manner, and the colleges that pretend to teach 
the “topics of the day” are wasting valuable time of their 
students. 

Colleges of liberal arts of the first rank in the United States 
provide for instruction in international, constitutional, Ro- 
man and administrative law, and some provide for instruction 
in the elements of the common law, and in commercial law. 
These branches could be eliminated from these colleges and 
studied in the university of jurisprudence, thus cutting down - 
the curriculum in the college of liberal arts. 

Correlation of the Two Curricula.—No reason exists why a 
part of the studies of a college of liberal arts should be again 
pursued in a college of law, as is now required by some col- 
leges. A law study should be credited wherever pursued, and 
for an arts degree as well as for a law degree. If the branches 
are taught in a college of liberal arts, they should be credited 
in the law school. 

It is not absolutely essential that a person has a college 
education before commencing a law course. Many of our great- 
est lawyers never took a college course. But, other things be- 
ing equal, a college education gives the possessor great ad- 
vantages. He is a trained mental athlete. . 

As now arranged, a college course is four years and a law 
course two years, making six years in all. If the law studies 
proper are eliminated from the four-year course, it will cut it 
to three years, and thus extend the law course to three years, 
and the combined courses are still only six years, and no time 
or scholarship is lost. Giving credit is now followed by some o: 
the colleges. At Columbia College, at Cornell University, and 
at the University of the City of New York, the undergraduate 
in the college of liberal arts is allowed to credit on his art de- 
gree one year of work in the law school, thereby reducing the 
time by one year for the two degrees. 


But the better method is to reduce the course in the college 
of liberal arts to three years, and then finish the curriculum by 
three years’ instruction in a university of jurisprudence. The 
higher branches of jurisprudence are too profound for the study 
of undergraduates. Let them first complete the three years’ 
course, and then enter the law university, and they will then 
be competent during the second and third years to receive in- 
struction in these branches. These great questions of inter- 
national and interstate law, and of administrative law, are too 
profound for the study of undergraduates. “Topics of the day” 
are being studied by the best minds of the land, and it is not 
reasonable to suppose that undergraduates with immature 
minds can handle them. After taking a three years’ course 
they will be ready to enter upon the investigation of the higher 
branches of jurisprudence, and be trained in the principles 
which underlie the life of the State. Graduates emerging from 
such an institution will be far advanced toward grappling suc- 
cessfully with the great economic problems of the times, there- 
by promoting national prosperity and civilization. 

The Faculty.—Last, though not least, the professors should 
be Americans who are in touch with American institutions. It 
is the practice of some universities to go to Europe for pro- 
fessors. Such a course gives the university a faculty com- 
posed of professors who are not in close sympathy with the 
genius of our government. To say that better professors can be 
obtained in a foreign country is a political heresy. The United 
States has as great lawyers and jurists as live, who are imbued 
with our national spirit and permeated with the teachings of 
the founders of this government. This going to Europe for 
professors for our universities is un-American; and whether the 
United States has as great scholars as Europe or not, it is cer- 
tain that this Government has scholars who have grown up un- 
der our institutions, and whose environment has evolved true 
patriots and able and potential publicists, in whose keeping a 
university of jurisprudence can be placed without fear that the 
trust will be betrayed. 

Necessity for Educated Lawyers.—Lawyers above all others 
should be trained and disciplined. From the founding of this 
Government the part taken by them has been very important. 
In 1835 Dr. Tocqueville said concerning our Republic: 

“T cannot believe that the Republic could subsist at the 
present time if the influence of lawyers in public business did 
not increase in proportion to the power of the people.” And 
Justice Harlan, at the celebration of the centennial] of the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, said: 

“Tf there be security for life, liberty and property, it is be- 
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cause lawyers of America have not been unmindful of their ob- 
ligations as ministers of justice.” 

And Hon. J. H. Benton of Boston, Mass., in an address in 
1894, showed the great influence of lawyers in our State and 
national affairs. He shows that the percentage of lawyers of 
the membership in the United States Senate and House of 
Representatives from 1789 to 1894 was, in the Senate, sixty-six 
per cent.; in the House, forty-nine per cent; Senate and House, 
fifty-three per cent. Mr. Benton also shows that of twenty- 
four Presidents of the United States, nineteen have been law- 
yers; of the twenty-three Vice-Presidents, seventeen have been 
lawyers; of the two hundred and thirty-two Cabinet officers, 
one hundred and seventy-five have been lawyers, not including 
the forty-three Attorneys-General; of the 1,157 Governors of 
all the States, 578 of the 978 whose occupation was ascertained 
have been lawyers. 

Lord Macaulay, in 1857, on receipt of Randall’s “Life of 
Jefferson,” wrote the author that he did not think Jefferson 
was a benefactor of mankind, because he had been convinced 
“that institutions purely democratic must sooner or later de- 
stroy liberty or civilization or both.’’ He further wrote: 

“Either some Caesar or Napoleon willseize the renigs of 
government with a strong hand, or your Republic will be as 
fearfully plundered and laid waste by barbarians in the 
twentieth century as the Roman Empire was in the fifth; with 
this difference, that the Huns and Vandals who ravaged the 
Roman Empire came from without, and that your Huns and 
Vandals will have been engendered within your own country, 
by your own institutions.” 

But this prophecy will not come true, though our institu- 
tions need protection, and this must come from the legal pro- 
fession, whose members furnish one-fourth of one per cent. of 
the male population of the United States—a body of cautious 
and conservative men who have great influence upon State and 
Federal government, all trained in accuracy of thought and 
conservative in action. Their conservative power has so far in 
our history reconciled diverse and conflicting interests, and held 
the safeguards of life and property secure amid the surging 
sea of a great people, increased by a continual tide of immi- 
gration, oftentimes soiled with impure flowage. 








INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 
PLAN PROPOSED BY THE NEW YORK STATE BAR ASSOCIA- 
TION—OTHER ine COMING 





At a recent meeting of the Committee on International Arb!i- 
tration of the New York State Bar Association the sub-com- 
mittee, consisting of W. Martin Jones of Rochester and Walter 
S. Logan of New York city, made a report of a plan for the 
organization of an International Court of Arbitration, which 
— was adopted by the full committee without a dissenting 
voice. 

At a specially called meeting of the association, the first 
special meeting in its history, the committee submitted the plan 
named, and it was enthusiastically approved and adopted. This 
makes the plan that of the association, and it is expected that it 
will be pushed with all the vigor for which the association is 
noted. The report of the sub-committee is as follows: 

To Hon. William D. Veeder, Chairman Committee on Interna- 
tional Arbitration of the New York State Bar Association, 
and associates. 

- Gentlemen: It was your pleasure at the first session of the 
committee to assign to us the duty of devising and presenting a 
plan to you for the creation of a Court of Arbitration to which 
may be submitted controverted international questions between 
the governments of Great Britain and the United States. 

It may hereafter be worthy of remembrance, and we there- 
fore note the fact, that the first meeting of the committee was 
held on the 12th day of February, the anniversary of the birth 
of that great American patriot and statesman, Abraham Lincoln, 
and the first occasion of its celebration as a public holiday in 
the Empire State. It seems to us that it was a most fitting oc- 
casion for the inauguration of a movement looking to the per- 
manency of peace among nations—a day so recently set apart 
as a memorial in honor of the birth of one who, though the 
central figure and the controlling genius in the most gigantic 
war of modern times, was a man who loved peace better than he 
loved his life, and whose memory savors of the sweetest inspira- 
tions of the brotherhood of the entire human family and of the 
fatherhood of an Inscrutable First Cause. 

We have approached this duty with many misgivings. The 
interests involved in the undertaking are so momentous, the 
problem to be solved so stupendous, and the action of the com- 
mittee, if finally crystallized into a system for the eventual abo- 
lition of bloodshed among the civilized nations of the world, is 
freighted with such vast possibilities that we pause on the 
threshold of our endeavor, oppressed with a feeling of the inade- 
quateness of man’s ability to compass such gigantic conclusion. 
Our duty, however, seems clear, and that is, to make the trial; 
and, in memory of blood-washed battlefields on evry conti- 
nent, and of the wrongs and of the rights of humanity every- 
where, we apply ourselves to the undertaking with honest effort. 

After a long and careful study we have, in the first instance, 
reached a conclusion that we hesitate to communicate to you. 
Set to the duty of solving a problem, we are compelled to report 
to you that, in our opinion, this problem is beyond solution by 
the equations submitted to us. The creation of a court to 
which shall be submitted matters of difference between the gov- 





SS 
ernments of the United States and Great Britain, to be 
posed only of citizens of the respective countries, is, in our 
ion, impracticable if not impossible. We have studied y, 
plans and methods, but there is not one that is free from 
ous objection. It is quite impossible to create a court to 
of a given equal number of judicial representatives from 
of the two governments with a controlling vote vested {p 
outside party—some judicial or executive officer of some g 
nation—but to create such a court is to travel beyond the Bug. 
gestions obtained in our instructions. If we understand the a, 
ject sought to be attained by the resolution presented py 
chairman of this committee at the last session of the State 
Association, it is to create a court to arbitrate differences oniy 
between the English-speaking nations of the globe. There a, 
but two such nations—Great Britain and the United Stat« 
Great Britain, it is true, has many colonies, but these are py 
independent governments, and all owe allegiance to the Mother 
country. 

We must, therefore, confess our inability to provide any 
by which a court composed of an equal membership of each Bor. 
ernment can be created to which such differences can be gy}, 
mitted with the remote expectation that a judgment may 
















































































































rendered by it that will be binding upon both litigants 
would be very like two litigants in a subordinate court seley, gam 208 
ing an equal number of jurors or arbitrators from their the att 
tive friends, all of whom should be personally interested in (y sult of 
outcome of the litigation, and then expect to secure a majority IB ,, “ 
of such court in favor of either party. The 2 
It is manifest that, to arrive at any decision and render, — 
judgment that litigants will respect, a majority of the cour each 
must concur in its findings. In the first place, a case will ny pode 
reach a court of the character contemplated until the diplomat: im °°" : 
representatives of the respective governments have exhaust org 
every effort to come to an amicable adjustment of the dispury a 
question without further friction than grows out of the seeming. juage 
ly cordial correspondence carried on between the high function. me 
aries of the foreign offices of the two nations. It is only wha = 
these agencies prove unequal to the emergency, when diplomacy of ee 
is inadequate and friendly relations are strained, when—withor ph 


an impartial tribunal competent to settle the controversy—t) rtali 
time comes when passports are about to be exchanged, thi pe 

steps will be taken to make a case for submission to such, 
court. It is evident, then, to the most umlettered citizen « 
either country that, under such circumstances, no case can & Fe 


successfully submitted to a tribunal composed of an equal nu clerks 
ber of citizens of the two countries, and that neither nation «if pointe 
consent to the formation of a court in which it will have an wm requir 


equal voice and influence. If this contention is true, then tt uy x 
must be conceded that it is puerile to expect that any beneficd 
result can be secured from a court evenly balanced between tw 
contending parties. 

It may be that in admitting the impracticability of an 
scheme that has suggested itself to us for the formation ofa si 
impartial purely Anglo-American tribunal, we have pronounce 


judgment of eviction against ourselves, and nothing is left fe lected 
us to do but to vacate the premises, report the fact to the Ba fam Cut 
Association and discontinue action under the resolution tht place 
created us. The great question of international arbitration, neces 


however, is too important in the eyes of all good men of ever Se 
civilized nation to be lightly dismissed, and we feel that ever 


honest endeavor should be put forth to devise some plan fort tiona 
even if it be not precisely the plan contemplated by the resole- betw 
tion submitted to the Bar Association. We cordially indorse tl ood 
principle of arbitration, and we believe it practicable and pos ald. 
ble. Holding fast to this tenet, we believe that the duty of th of oe 


New York State Bar Association will not be fully performed uw E 
til it has exhausted every method within its reach to bring abow 

the creation of a tribunal to which may be submitted all grier ti 
ances between civilized nations with the same confidence in th on, 


justice and equity of its final decrees as is now experienced i ra 
the submission of other contentions to high courts of judicatut poe 
among the nations of the world. fer 4 

While grave differences in matters of judicial proceedings cour 
social customs and modes of thought still exist between th the | 


Anglo-Saxon and the Latin races, and, to the casual observet, 
insurmountable difficulties appear to stand in the way of at! 
closer relations than now exist between nations of so widely 
divergent antecedents, we cannot share these apprehensions 
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but | 
and we believe the hour has struck when these two great per me 
ples may be brought into closer relationship. Standing almost judi. 
on the threshold of a new century, and in the closing hours cont 
the old, and looking back over the years that are already com prov 
passed within it, we are forced to admit that, in the rapil ' 
strides that have been made in the sciences and in many us hart 
ful discoveries and inventions during its years, improvement cour 
in the modes of legal procedure and in the methods of adjust reco 
ment of menacing disputes, especially between nations, have nd ' 
kept pace with other civilizing forces. While steam and electrit full; 
appliances have diminished distances, and have drawn nations of } 
into closer relations, socially and commercially, standing armies this 
still confront us, and the seas are resplendent with steel-plated into 
battle ships and brilliantly uniformed navies. We sit, tete-* Gre 
tete, while the knife looks out of our belt and a Winchesté ico, 
rifle or a needle gun stands behind each one of us. Can ¥ Gov 
change these accessories? That is the question. fort 





We hold to the opinion that these two great races have reactel 
a stage of development when, in the interests of humanity,‘ 
grand effort should be made to create a tribunal that, in time 
shall grow into a central international court, to which shall ® 
submitted all grave international questions that threaten tht 
peace of nations and the prosperity of the world. As we look 
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abroad and among the nations that are now in friendly inter- 
politically, commercially and religiously, we see a grow- 
ing disposition on the part of the representatives of these peo- 
eg to draw closer together in their general relations, and to 
minimize the evils that grow out of international! disputes. 

Reviewing the situation, therefore, it appears to us, acting 
as @ part of the committee created by the State Bar Associa- 
tion, that we shall not have done our full duty in the premises 
if we do not present to you a plan by which more than the 
governments of the United States and Great Britain shall be 
prought into these closer relations, and eventually submit to an 
impartial court controversies that cannot be adjusted by diplo- 
matic negotiations. Without waiting further instructions from 
the committee, we have, therefore, canvassed this subject from 
the high standpoint of the greatest good to the greatest number, 
and beg to submit to the committee a plan, which, if adopted, 
we feel will lead eventually to the results desired. It must be 
conceded that this plan embraces much more than has been re- 
ferred to us, but, as the greater in:ludes the ‘ess, and on'y by the 
adoption of a plan that brings into these closer relations other 
nations than those using the English language can we hope for 
theattainment of the ends sought for, we venture to give the re- 
sult of our delioerations. We, therefore, recommend: 

First—A permanent international tribunal, to be known as 
“The International Court of Arbitration.” 

Second—Such court shall be composed of nine members, one 
each from nine independent States or nations, such representa- 
tive to be a member of the supreme or highest court of the na- 
tion he shall represent, chosen by a majority vote of his as- 
socilates, because of his high character as a publicist and judge 
and his recognized ability and irreproachable integrity. Each 
judge thus selected shall hold office during life or the will of the 
court selecting him. 

Third—The court thus constituted shall make its own rules 
of procedure, shall nave power to fix its place of sessions, and 
to change the same from time to time, as circumstances and the 
convenience of litigants may suggest, and all matters, whether 
pertaining to the rules and regulations of the court, the appoint- 
ment of attendants or controverted questions between nations, 
shall be determined by a majority vote of the entire court. 


Fourth—Said court shall have a clerk and as many deputy 
clerks as its business may make necessary, who shall be ap- 
pointed by the court from time to time, and as circumstances 
require, but two clerks shall not be selected from the same coun- 
try so long as either of the nations represented in the court 
shall be without a representative in the clerical force. 

Fifth—Said court shall have one or more interpreters and 
court attendants, who shall be appointed by the rules and regu- 
lations applying to the selection of clerks and deputy clerks. 

Sixth—Each nation represented in the court shall pay the 
salary and expenses of its own representative and attaches se- 
lected from its citizens, and the nation at whose capital the 
court shall hold its sessions for the time being shall provide a 
place for its sessions, local court attendants, and meet other 
necessary local expenses. 

Seventh—Controverted questions arising between any two or 
more independent powers, whether represented in said “Interna- 
tional Court of Arbitration” or not, may be submitted by treaty 
between said powers to said court, providing only that said 
treaty shall contain a stipulation to the effect that all parties 
thereto shall respect and abide by the rules and regulations of 
said court, and conform to whatever determination it shall make 
of such controversy. 

Eighth—Said court shall be open at all times for the filing of 
cases and counter cases under treaty stipulations by any na- 
tion, whether represented in the court or not, and such orderly 
proceeding in the interim between sessions of the court, in prep- 
aration for argument and submission of the controversy, as may 
seem necessary, may be taken as the rules of the court provide 
for and may be agreed upon between the litigants, and said 
court shall convene on call duly made by its presiding judge for 
the time being for the purpose of trial, submission of argument 
and disposition of the controversy, as provided by the treaty 
stipulations between the litigant nations. 

Ninth—Independent powers not represented in said court, 
but which have become parties litigant in a controversy before 
it, and, by treaty stipulation, have agreed to submit to its ad- 
judication, shall comply with the rules of the court, and shall 
contribute such stipulated amount to its expenses as may be 
provided for by its rules or determined by the court 

To secure early consideration of this important question and 
harmonious action on the part of all citizens of this and other 
countries who favor the organization of such a tribunal, we also 
recommend: 
oa Tenth—That the President of the United States be respect- 

ly memorialized, on behalf of the Bar Association of the State 
a vew York, and of such other bar and other associations in 
S country as may be pleased to join therein, at once to enter 
a negotiations with the representatives of the governments of 
a Britain, France, Germany, Russia, the Netherlands, Mex- 
ae Brazil and the Argentine Republic for a union with the 
et of the United States in the laudable undertaking of 
outlines an international court substantially on the basis herein 
othe eventh—That correspondence be opened immediately with 

er bar associations in the United States, the action of the 
them eo iation of the State of New York communicated to 
tles nd that such associations and other organizations, socie- 

a individuals be invited to join in said memorial to the 
vat ent, in order that action by the Government of the United 

es be secured at as early a date as seems practicable and 





eeeenent with such an enterprise and the dignity of the under- 
taking. 

Twelfth—That correspondence be also entered into with like 
legal bodies in Great Britain, its colonies and other countries be- 
lieved to be interested in such a movement, having for its pur- 
pose the encouragement of every effort among civilized nations 
to compass peace and strengthen the bonds of brotherly love 
among nations. 

In presenting this plan we have not overlooked the fact that 
there are many obstacles to be overcome before a tribunal that 
may be entitled to rank as an international court can become a 
reality. We are not unconscious of the fact, also, that many 
good citizens of our country, whose opinions are worthy of most 
careful consideration, maintain that a court of the character 
outlined in these recommendations is Utopian and impossible. 
Here is a broad field for argument, but we have endeavored to 
keep out of it as far as possible. We do believe some plan, be it 
the one we now present, one at all similar to it, or one entirely 
remote from it, is possible, and will eventually be a consum- 
mation among the civilized nations of the globe, and that there 
is nothing more Utopian or impossible in such a dream than has 
appeared in many other dreams looking to a higher civilization 
among the children of men. 


To appreciate the possibilities that contront a generation one 
needs to carry the fiction of his fellows in one hand and their 
history in the other. The Utopia of one century is the achieve- 
ment of the next. Thomas More wrote fiction; Thomas Edison 
is leaving the imprint of fact on things material about him, 
and yet how very like are the lines of thought and study these 
men of genius pursued in their respective generations. A great 
international court for the settlement of international disputes 
may be the Utopia of to-day, but not the less the attainment 
of to-morrow. We shall not keep step with the progressive 
spirit of the century if we are not prepared to move on to much 
higher ground than we now occupy in the adjustment of legal 
controversies among men and nations. The suggestions we 
have made are but the invitation to go up higher. 


In these recommendations we have not attempted to enter 
into details in the formation of the proposed court further than 
to provide for the number of judges to constitute it, and some 
essential matters that must necessarily be cared for in its or- 
ganization. We have named nine powers whose representatives 
we think should be called to constitute this court. These nine 
powers appear to be such as would most promptly recognize 
the importance of such a tribunal, and that would readily sec- 
ond the movement looking to its organization. We do not pre- 
sume to exclude other nations or to intimate by our designa- 
tion of those named that representatives from other nations 
may not be just as worthy and just as satisfactory in every 
respect to enter into the composition of this court, but, believ- 
ing that in the selection of the members of such a court both 
Europe and America should be represented in as nearly equal 
parts and on as nearly equal terms as circumstances permit, we 
have designated the nine countries named in our tenth recom- 
mendation. We do not need to invite attention to the fact that 
only four of the nine nations specified by us are on the Ameri- 
can Continent, while five are in Europe; still, it seems to us 
that this division is only a proper one, and that there can hardly 
be any fair criticism of our work on account of it. These na- 
tions are among the most enlightened and powerful on the two 
continents, and unquestionably each one of them has a high 
court from which may be selected a most satisfactory repre- 
sentative to sit as an arbiter in a great tribunal. 


The plan proposed by us in the selection of this court ap- 
pears to be the most feasible and least objectionable of any plan 
that has suggested itself. The members of the highest courts 
of these different governments are selected for their known 
ability and integrity, and it is presumed that they are all 
chosen for life or during good behavior. They are as far re- 
moved from political influences as any body of men can well 
be, and it is the opinion of your sub-committee that no better 
plan can be devised for the formation of an impartial interna- 
tional tribunal than to have nine judges selected.from nine such 
courts, who are beyond the reach of political influence or per- 
sonal ambition. 

For the same reasons we have provided for a change in that 
court, when, by reason of incapacity or other cause, a member 
of the court who has been selected is found unable properly to 
represent his government in the sittings of the court. 

We are of the opinion that the selection of this court and 
the power to make changes in it from time to time should be 
left wholly to the supreme courts of the respective powers rep- 
resented in the international court. There are many other 
methods that have suggested themselves, but not one of these 
seems so free from objection as the one we have named in our 
second recommendation. Appointment by an executive is open 
to the criticism of possible political influence, while the supreme 
court of a nation embodies the highest and profoundest judicial 
conception, and is too remote from improper influences to yield 
to any pressure not designed to serve the highest purposes of 
so important an enterprise. 

We ought also to explain that we believe it unnecessary, in 
the organization of this court, for the governments composing 
it to enter, in advance of its organization, into any treaty stipu- 
lations in regard to it. We think the work of organization can 
be done by the legislative and executive branches of the sev- 
eral governments without resort to treaty negotiations. There 
may be no objection to a general treaty between these govern- 
ments, looking to the formation of this court, but it appears to 
us that the time for treaty stipulations to be entered into is 
when two or more governments, either represented in this court 
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or outside of it, find themselves in a position where they are un- 
able, by ordinary diplomatic negotiations, to settle a con- 
troversy that threatens amicable relations between them. Then 
such a treaty may be entered into and the controversy sub- 
mitted to the court that has already been provided by wise leg- 
islation on the part of the several powers represented in it. 

We also submit to you a form of memorial to be addressed 
to the President of the United States, in which is outlined the 
recommendations herein presented, and we recommend that this 
memorial be presented to the President without delay, and that 
other associations and organizations be invited to join therein, 
as contemplated in the foregoing recommendations. 


It remains for us to make one further recommendation. If 
the suggestions herein presented shall find favor in the delib- 
erations of the full committee, there will occur a difficulty that 
cannot be overcome by the committee unassisted. It appears to 
us that the committee’s authority is limited under the resolution 
creating it. Although we have not a copy of the resolution be- 
fore us, our recollection of its phraseology, as presented to the 
association, prompts us to the opinion that it is not sufficiently 
broad to warrant us in presenting so comprehensive a plan to 
the President ‘without further instructions from the Bar Asso- 
ciation. We therefore recommend that a special meeting of the 
State Bar Association be called for the earliest practicable date, 
that the matter may be further considered by it, and such addi- 
tional instructions given to the committee as the Bar Asgocia- 
tion in its wisdom may believe necessary. : 

All of which is respectfully submitted by your sub-com- 
mittee. W. MARTIN JONES, 

WALTER 8S. LOGAN. 





ENCOURAGING CORRESPONDENCE. 

The following letters have been received by the secretary of 
the committee from offices of other State bar associations, in 
answer to a communication submitting the idea of co-operative 
poo among the members of the bar, and requesting such 
action. 

The Bar Association of Arizona. 
Office of Secretary, Phoenix, Ariz., March 23, 186. 

Dear Sir: Yours of the 18th in regard to international arbi- 
tration, and informing me of a committee appointed by your 
association, received. * * * For my part, I think the action 
of your association in regard to international arbitration a wise 
and laudable one, and deserves the attention and combined ef- 
forts of all the State associations throughout the Union. 

At the next meeting of the Arizona association I shall en- 
deavor to have some action taken on this matter in the same 
line pursued by your association. Yours very truly, 

J. W. CRENSHAW, Secretary. 


Hartford, Ct., March 20, 1806. 
My Lear Sir: Your favor of the 1£th ‘s rece:ved. There will be 
no meeting of our State Bar Association this Spring, and I shall 
therefore not be able to bring the matter of the appointment of 
a committee in relation to international arbitration before it 
at present, though I have no doubt that it would be disposed to 
aid any movement in its favor. At the next meeting I will bring 

the matter to its attention. Very respectfully, 
CHAS. E. PERKINS, 
President Connecticut State Bar Association. 


Washington, D. C., March 21, 1806. 

Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your favor of the 18th inst., in 
relation to the appointment of a committee of the Bar Associa- 
tion of. the District of Columbia on irternational arbitration. 

Under the constitution of our association I have not the 
authority to appoint such a committee, but I will bring the mat- 
ter to the attention of the association at its next meeting, which 
occurs next month. 

I have no doubt that the association will authorize me to 
appoint the desiited committee, which it wiil give me pleasure 
to do, and of which you will be duly notified. Very truly yours, 

HENRY E. DAVIS, 
President Bar Association, D. C. 


The Georgia Bar Association, 
Office of Secretary, Cartersville, Ga., March 23, 1806. 

Dear Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of yours 
of 18th inst., in reference to the action of the New York State 
Bar Association or. the question of international arbitration, and 
would respectfully suggest that you write to the president of 
the Georgia Bar Association, Hon. John W. Park, Greenville, 
Ga., with the request that he notice the matter in the annual 
address, which our by-laws prescribe the president shall deliver 
at each meeting. The president can make such recommenda- 
tion as he pleases, and in that way the matter would be brought 
to the attention of the association. 

Speaking personally, and for myself alone, I desire to give 
my unqualified indorsement to any movement in favor of inter- 
national arbitration on a proper basis. It will strike the future 
historian, especially if he be a philosopher, as an amazing thing 
that this Christian age has not already devised and put into 
operation some such scheme. With respect, yours truly, 

JOHN W. AKIN, Secretary. 


Augusta, March 24, 1896. 
Dear Sir: Yours of the 18th inst. to hand in reference to the 
proposed work of your committee on international arbitration. 
I am heartily in sympathy with the work of your commit- 
tee, and will gladly assist in any way in my power. I have ro 
doubt that our Georgia Bar Association will give you their 
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active co-operation. I was president of our State Bar 
tion for 1894-95. The president for 1895-96 is Hon. 
Park of Greenville, Ga. 

Our association will probably not hold its regular meeting 
until midsummer, but if you will address Mr. Park as preg 
he might be able to appoint any special committee that wy, 
necessary. ' 

I have an invitation to attend the arbitration Conference 
Washington on the 22d and 23d of April, as a delegate fron 
Georgia, and if business engagements permit, I hope to be pres 
ent. Yours very truly. WM. H. FLEMING. 

Ex-President Georgia State Bar Association, 


Davenport, Iowa, March 20, 19% 

Dear Sir: Have just received your favor of the 18th ing 
relative to the action of the New York State Bar Association x 
its last meeting in appointing a committee on internationg 
arbitration. 

The Iowa State Bar Association holds its next meeting ty 
coming August, and until then I know of no way in which » 
can take action on the matter of the peaceful settlement of a», 
troversies arising between English-speaking people. I have » 
doubt but that our association, at its meeting, will co-opey, 
with your movement in any manner we may be able. 

I will lay before them your communication, and shall notify 
you of the action that is taken. 

Meanwhile, if you should wish to correspond with our prs. 
dent, who is the ex-officio chairman of our Executive Committe 
it might be well for you to do so. He is Hon. L. G. Kinne; at 
dress is Des Moines, lowa. Yours very truly, 

JAS..W. BOLLINGER, Secretary 


Iowa State Bar Association, 
Des Moines, March 30, 18% 
Dear Sir: Your favor asking the co-operation of our Sta 
Bar Association in the movement to secure an internation 
tribunal of arbitration at hand. While I have no doubt thy 
our association will lend its influence in that direction, yet » 
an officer I have no power to take any steps in the matter i 
advance of the meeting of our association in August next. Lay 
sincerely yours, L. G. KINNE, 
President Iowa State Bar Association 


Topeka, Kan., April 1, 18% 

Dear Sir: The Bar Association of the State of Kansas wi 
undoubtedly take favorable action on this matter, and appoix 
a committee to act in conjunction with similar committees i 
other States to bring around the organization of a permanet 
international tribunal between English-speaking people. Tx 
purpose is a mcst laudable one, and if the question could & 
agitated in the papers, legal and otherwise, undoubtedly mot 
might be done to crystallize public sentiment into definite actin 

Why could not the idea of interstate code revision, as ai- 
vanced by your State Bar Association, be carried along with thi 
international arbitration movement, made a part of it, and fina 
ly be put into successful international] practice? It is onlys 
question of time when every State in the Union will have th 
same code. Why cannot this be carried further, and be ma 
a movement of the English-speaking people to put into practic 
one code? I sincerely believe it will come. It might be hast 
by engrafting it on this international court movement. Vey 
respectfully, W. S. M’CLINTOCEK 


Louisiana Bar Association, 

; Baton Rouge, La., April 4, 184 
Dear Sir: I received your circular letter of March 18, al. 
and in reply will say your effort to organize an internation 
arbitration tribunal is a grand undertaking, and I hope it ri 
prove successful; but we have no bar association in this Stal 

that I know of. There may be one in New Orleans. If 
will write to United States Senators Caffery and Blanchatl 
Washington, D. C., they may be of service to you. If thet 
be anything I can do, command me. I have practi 
law here for forty years. Yours truly, J. W. BURGESS, 
{ President 


Augusta, Me., March 20, 1844 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the 18th was received to-day, atl 

I have taken the liberty to appoint as a Committee on Inter 

tional Arbitration, with full power to represent the Maine Sti 

Bar Association, Gov. Henry B. Cleaves of Port.and, Hon. Frat 
A. Wilson of Bangor, president of the Maine Central Railro 

and Judge A. R. Savage of Auburn. You will please commu 

cate with Gov. Cleaves, as the committee will have full pove 

to use their own discretion in the matter. Very truly yours, 
i ; H. M. HEATH, 

President Maine State Bar Associatiol. 


Executive Departmert, 

Augusta, Me., March 25, 184 

My Dear Sir: The president of our State Bar Association! 
forms me that I have been appointed chairman of the Ccmmt™ 
of the Bar on International Arbitration, and I have been 
quested to correspond with you as to the same. Any suggesti’ 
you may have to make, I shall be pleased to receive. Very trl 
HENRY B. CLEAVES. 


Michigan State Bar Association, | 

Grand Rapids, Mich., March 19, 18% 

Dear Sir: I have received your letter of March 18, addres® 

to me, I presume, in my capacity as secretary of the Michis®™ 
State Bar Association, and referring to the organization of 
permanent international tribunal for arbitration. 





i. 
John V. 
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‘The next annual meeting of the Michigan State Bar Asso- 
dation will be held on May 13 and 14, and I will see that your 
jetter is submitted to it. With kindest regards, I am, yours 
yery sincerely, RALPH STONE, Secretary. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 25, 18¥6. 


My Dear Sir: Your favor of the 18th received. Acting upon 
our request, I have appointed a committee to act with your 
committee, of which the Hon. M. B. Koon of this city is chair- 
man. You can communicate with him. Yours truly, 

W. J. HAHN, 
President State Bar Association. 


St. Louis, March 20, 1896. 
My Dear Sir: I will with pleasure call the attention of the 
uri Bar Association, at their next meeting, to the question 
of appointing a committee on international arbitration, which 
committee may act with others of like nature, and I will prompt- 
ly notify you of any action in this matter. Very truly yours, 
SELDEN P. SPENCER. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 20, 1806. 


Dear Sir: Replying to yours of the 18th concerning the ac- 
tion of the New York State Bar Association in appointing a 
committee on international arbitration, I desire to say that I 
feel confident that our State association will co-operate with 
yours in the effort being made in the direction you suggest. Our 
next annual meeting will probably not be held until late in the 
Fall. 


As the treasurer of our State association, I am a member of 
its Executive Committee, which possibly might act on the mat- 
ter before our regular annual meeting. Not knowing whether 
you have written to William C. Marshall, Esq., St. Louis, Mo., 
the president of our State association, I have this day written 
to him myself concerning your suggestions, and sent him a 
copy of your letter. So far as I am concerned I will be glad to 
lend any assistance in the direction suggested, and have no 
doubt you will hear from our president, Mr. Marshall, in regard 
to the matter. Very truly yours, W. B. TEASDALE, 

Treasurer Missouri State Bar Association. 


Montana Bar Association, 
Helena, Mont., March 22, 1896. 
Dear Sir: Yours of 18th inst. received. I expect that there 
will be a special meeting of the association in a short time, at 
which meeting I will bring up your communication. I do not 
doubt that our association will gladly co-operate in any prac- 
tical way of work. I will notify you of any action taken. Yours 
fftruly, EDWARD C. RUSSEL, Sec. M. B. A. 


Concord, N. H., March, 23, 1896. 
Dear Sir: I have your letter of the 18th inst., with refer- 
ence to the Southern Bar Association appointing a committee 
on international arbitration. I am not quite certain how large 
a committee your suggestion covers, and whether they are to 
act independently or are to be more in the nature of delegates 
to a general conference. If you will kindly inform me with ref- 
erence to the above matters, and also in due time let me know 
what plan of action is contemplated, I shall be very glad to re- 
fer the matter to our president, and have no doubt he will ap- 
point a special committee to act until our next annual meeting. 

Yours very turly, ARTHUR C. CHASE, 
Secretary Southern N. H. Bar Association. 


New Mexico Bar Association, 

Santa Fe, March 26, 1896. 
My Dear Sir: Your favor of the 18th, relative to the action 
of your State Bar Association in appointing a committee upon 
international controversies arising between English-speaking 
people, is received, and in reply to your request that our asso- 
elation would appoint a similar committee, would say that our 
association does not meet until July, when I will lay the matter 
before it, and have no doubt that such action will be taken as 
you suggest, as it is a most desirable result to accomplish, and 
it seems to me the legal profession should take the initiative 

in such a work. Very truly yours, 
EDWARD L. BARTLETT, Secretary. 


Philadelphia, March 28, 1896. 
Dear Sir: Your letter of the 18th inst. to Samuel Dickson, 
President of our State Bar Association, has been received, and 
referred by him to me as chairman of the Committee on Law 
Reform of our association. We have no Committee on Inter- 
national Arbitration, and the matter would be one coming be- 
fore the committee of which I am chairman, if it comes, in fact, 
Within the powers of any committee. Our association does 
not meet until the early part of July. If it is necessary for 
anything to be done in the interim, kindly communicate with 
me in regard to it, and I will try to take such steps as will assist 

you in any way in my power. Yours respectfully, 
ALEX. SIMPSON, JR. 


Tennessee Bar Association, 

Nashville, Tenn., March 26, 1896. 
Dear Sir: Yours of recent date has been received. Our bar 
association does not meet until July next, and consequently 
nothing can be done by us until that time. I will take pleasure 
in Presenting the matter to our association at its annual meet- 
ing, and I think undoubtedly that it will co-operate with you. 

ours very truly, . 
CHRS. N. BURCH, Secretary and Treasurer. 





Fort Worth, Tex., March 23, 1896. 

Dear ‘Sir: I have received your communication of the 18th 
inst. in the matter of international arbitration. 

It will give me great pleasure to do all in my power to as- 
sist in the work before your committee. But I fear the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the Texas Bar Association do not pro- 
vide for the appointment of such a committee as you suggest, 
and there being no standing resolution giving any officer gen- 
eral authority of this character, it may not be in our power 
to act authoritatively. I will, however, communicate with the 
other officers of the association, and you may be sure we will 
do all we can. Yours truly, 

WM. D. WILLIAMS, President. 
Texas State Bar Association. 


Austin, Tex., March 26, 1896. 


Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your letter of the 18th inst., 
stating that the New York State Bar Association had, at its last 
meeting, appointed a Committee on Internatiér ul Arbitration, 
with power to devise and recommend a plan for the organiza- 
tion of a permanent international tribunal, to which should be 
referred for peaceful settlement all controversies arising be- 
tween English-speaking people, which said committee is now 
organized and has inaugurated efforts in various directions, and 
desired to secure the co-operation of all like legal bodies. 

Your letter, which is full and explanatory, will be for- 
warded at once to Col. W. L. Prather, Waco, Tex., president of 
the Texas Bar Association, who will doubtless write you in 
answer thereto. Very truly yours, 

CHAS. S. MORSE, Secretary Texas Bar Association. 


Norfolk, Va., March 20, 1896. 


Dear Sir: I have your favor of the 18th in reference to the 
Virginia State Bar Association, of which I am president, join- 
ing in a movement to secure international arbitration, and ask- 
ing me to appoint a committee promptly to act in concert with 
a similar committee from the New York State Bar Association. 

Personally, the movement has my entire sympathy, but, 
under the plan of our organization, I do not understand that 
I have power to appoint such a committee during recess. Mat- 
ters of that sort originate in our association by motion at our 
annual meeting, and on that committees are appointed. 

Our next meeting will be held on July 14, and at that time 
I will bring the matter before the association and endeavor 
to secure the appointment of such a committee as you ask, and 
if successful, and the appointment is left to me, I will make it 
as strong a committee as I can. Yours truly, 

ROBERT M. HUGHBDS, President. 


Seattle, Wash., March 24, 1896. 


My Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your favor of the 18th 
concerning the action of the New York State Bar Association 
in reference to the appointment of a committee on international 
arbitration, in furtherance of a plan for general action of the 
bar associations of various States. I am sure we shall take 
pleasure here in joining with you in this movement, and have 
communicated with the president of our association, Mr. Charles 
S. Fogg of Tacoma. Yours truly, W. A. PETERS. 


Charlestown, Jefferson County, W. V., March 31, 1896. 

Dear Sir: Replying to your letter of March 18 last, stating 
that the New York State Bar Association, at its last meeting, 
appointe@ a Committee on International Arbitration, with 
power to devise and recommend a plan for the organization 
for a permanent international tribunal, to which should be re- 
ferred for peaceful settlement all controversies arising between 
English-speaking people, and that it is desired to secure the 
co-operation of all like legal bodies, and asking whether our 
State Bar Association would not join you in this movement, 
would say that the State Bar Association of West Virginia 
will not have another meeting until the 11th and 12th of No- 
vember next. 

I can find nothing in its constitution or by-laws which would 
give any authority to any of its officers or committees to act 
in any way upon this subject outside of a regular meeting of 
the association. I feel, however, that the association, if the sub- 
ject were called to its attention, would cheerfully acquiesce in 
your suggestion. 

I have, theréfore, as president of the association, assumed 
the responsibility of appointing a volunteer committee to co- 
operate with the committee of your association, with the re- 
quest that any action or recommendation taken or made by 
them should be provisional only, and reported to our associa- 
tion for its approval at the next meeting, feeling assured that 
the association would cheerfully acquiesce in any measure or 
suggestion recommended by such eminent lawyers as those who 
compose the committee. Below find the names and addresses 
of the gentlemen selected for this committee: 

Judge Okey Johnson, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Hon. W. P. Hubbard, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Judge Daniel B. Lucas, Charlestown, W. Va. 

Hon. John J. Davis, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Hon. E. B. Knight, Charlestown, W. Va. 

I have sent a letter to each of them, notifying them of their 
appointment, and would be glad if you would open 
spondence with them. Yours very truly, 

FORREST W. BROWN, Pres. W. Va. State Bar. Ass’n. 


Wheeling, W: Va., March 23, 1896. 


My Dear Sir: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
favor of the 18th instant, in reference to the work of the Com- 
mittee on International Arbitration, appointed at the last meet- 
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ing of the New York State Bar Association. Our association 
has no standing committee authorized by our constitution and 
by-laws to take up any work of the nature of that proposed; 
and the next meeting of the association will not be held until 
the 11th and 12th of November of this year. I shall be glad to 
place your communication before the association at its next 
meeting. Very truly yours, 
JAS. W. EWING, Secretary, &c. 


State Bar Association of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee, March 23, 1896 

Dear Sir: Your favors of the 18th inst., addressed to Hon. 
W. H. Seaman, president of our State Bar Association, and 10 
Mr. Van Valkenburgh, treasurer, and myself, as secretary, are 
respectively ‘before me, and I answer on behalf of all. 

Our State Bar Association does not have any meeting until 
June, and there is no committee which is authorized to act 
upon such a matter at the present time, but I will see that the 
subject matter of the communication is laid before the associa- 
tion at its next meeting. Very truly yours, 

DWARD P. VILAS, Secretary. 


Milwaukee, Wis., March 28, 1896. 
Dear Sir: In answer to yours of the 18th inst., I shall take 
pleasure in bringing to the attention of the Wisconsin State 
Bar Association at its meeting in June the matter of ap- 
pointing a committee and taking action to co-operate with 

your Committee on International Arbitration. Yours truly, 

WM. H. SEAMAN, 
President Wisconsin State Bar Association. 


OHIO STATE BAR ASSOCIATION. 


PAPERS READ BEFORE THE ASSOCIATION AT THE RECENT SESSION. 











SUGGESTIONS TO YOUNG LAWYERS. 


Address by Hon. Cortlandt Parker, of Newark, N. J., be- 
fore the Ohio State Bar Association: 


I must be allowed to express to the members of the asso- 
ciation my high sense of honor done me by its invitation to 
deliver its annual address, while painfully apprehensive that 
the event may not indorse either their wisdom in extending 
or mine in accepting it. I am nothing, never have been any- 
thing, and, certainly now, have no expectation of being any- 
thing but a practicing lawyer and advocate. I can claim no 
distinction, except that I am still in harness, when almost all 
my associates in early life have passed away. I bring to you 
nothing but a large and long experience, through which I may 
be useful, especially to the younger members of our profession. 
I can expect to say nothing new, nor anything which those 
elder members of the bar, who are, I doubt not, the steersmen 
of this body, will not, from their own experience, know to be 
true. What I say will be practical. It will consist of sugges- 
tions as to duty and policy; suggestions proper to come from 
an elder brother, and which therefore may have greater force, 
and tend to accomplish that improvement of the bar which 
is the object you that hear me have in view. 


Let me say, then, first, that the fundamental duty of every 
lawyer is rightly and fully to appreciate his profession. It is 
not a trade. It is not a mere means of livelihood. It is not 
@ mere business. It is not a ladder for political ambition. It 
is not a mere means for acquiring wealth, nor for insuring so- 
cial respectability, nor even for winning fame. The man who 
has no higher view of the profession of the law than to em- 
brace it with oneorall of these minor motives, in my judgment, 
degrades it. He should see it differently, or he should forbear 
to enter upon its practice. Knowledge of law, theoretically, will 
be useful to every man. All who can should know its princi- 
ples, just as they should understand generally the theory of 
medical science, and just as every man, without any exception, 
should understand and adopt Christian theology. Nor do I 
Say that any or all of these motives, if a higher one control, 
are reprehensible. But the motives for the practice of law— 
the controlling, directing motive—should be a desire of useful- 
ness to our fellow men in the capacity of a minister of justice, 
a manager, and a part of the machinery of civilized society. 

This is high ground, I know, forgotten but too generally; 
despised, sneered at, and its actual existence disbelieved by the 
mass of laymen; silently ignored, I fear, by too many, and by a 
growing number of the bar. I shall be called bold, perhaps 
Quixotic, for announcing such views, since they are so liable 
to misrepresentation, if not to misconstruction. And to pre- 
vent this as far as possible, let me say, especially, that I do 
not deny, of course, that the bar is a means of livelihood. 
“The workman is worthy of his hire.” The intellectual work- 
man has a right to largest hire. Such work as lawyers do 
entitles them to compensation equal to that earned by any 
other energy and talent, whether in manufactures, trade, mer- 
chandise, or elsewise howsoever. Just compensation, and that 
—using the word “just” liberally, and on the principle that 
labor and skill which demand so much in education, preparation 
and intellectual attainment, shall be fully rewarded—the high- 
minded lawyer will not only take, but insist upon. It is the 
duty to his profession that it should not lose respectability in 
comparison with other employments through any meagreness 
of its compensation. But, nevertheless, we should not make 
it a trade, nor a mere means of living. 
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Nor do I say that if a man has rightful political ambition, 
he should turn away from the bar. The study and the practice 
of law are both of highest value in attaining statesmanshjp, 
ambition for which, me judice, is the synonym of rightful polj. 
tical ambition. The profession of the law has been in this 
country—will be in every free country—the parent of statesman. 
ship. But being ready for statesmanship is very different from 
choosing the bar simply as a pathway to political office. 

Much less do I say that the legal practitioner should not 
seek wealth, if his motive be its rightful use, nor that he 
should undervalue the social estimation which follows every 
honorable lawyer, nor that he should not, in the exercise of 
his profession, seek worthy fame. What I assert is, that while 
these motives, in proper measure and under proper conditions, 
may all be entertained, he that really appreciates himself ang 
the profession will have, underlying all, a motive higher than 
them all—a sense of duty as a minister of justice, as a neces. 
sary part of the machinery of human society, as an agent thus 
of daily usefulness to his fellow men. That this is the correct 
view needs no argument with the well-instructed, right-think. 
ing lawyer. Is not the lawyer the subject of the courts? Is 
he not required to swear to support and maintain the Con. 
stitution of the United States and that of the State in which 
he dwells? Will not any lawyer be further required to swear 
before the court honestly and faithfully to discharge the duties 
of attorney and counselor? And if we fail to discharge those 
duties, if we are untrue to our client, disrespectful to the court, 
false to our trust, will not the hand of the court be laid upon 
us, not only in fine and imprisonment, but likewise in disgrace- 
ful expulsion from the profession? If the courts require our 
services to defend a party accused of crime, may they not 
command them, and that without compensation, at their pleas- 
ure? And can all this be true, except upon the principle that 
the lawyer as well as the judge is a public officer, and, of 
course, bound to aim, through the duties of his office, at the 
maintenance and the good of society? 

In the midst of this gold-seeking, materialistic world, and 
this especially gold-seeking, materialistic day and generation, 
in face of the undeniable, dreadful fact that these high prin- 
ciples are not now popular, I would call upon all young lawyers 
to appreciate the dignity of professional life. Intellect dis- 
penses the beneficence for which the Almighty conferred it 
most directly and indispensably through the medium of the 
three so-called learned professions. They are the necessities of 
civilized society. Where they are not, is barbarism; where and 
as soon as they are, civilization, in degree, begins. As it ex- 
tends their scope expands. The higher the civilization, the more 
learned must be the physician, the lawyer and the clergyman, 
and, therefore, the more dignified, rightly considered, their 
comparative positions among employments. The press, in mod- 
ern days, and the life of the teacher are additional profes- 
sions, on whose importance there is no time to dwell. Our 
business to-day is with the law. Let it be the resolution of every 
lawyer, while he never obtrudes it, and forbears any ignoble 
estimate of other callings, still never to forget the dignity of 
his profession, and so to live that through him all shall more 
respect it. Says Hooker, well named the “judicious,” a mas- 
ter in style as in thought: “Ifthey which employ their labor 
and travail about the public administration of justice, follow 
it only as a trade, with an unquenchable and unconscionable 
thirst of gain; being not in heart persuaded that justice is 
God’s own work, and themselves his agents in this business; 
the sentence of right, God’s own verdict, and themselves his 
priests to deliver it; formalities of justice do but serve to 
smother right, and that which was necessarily ordained for the 
common good is, through shameful abuse, made the cause of 
common misery.” 

II. A further duty of the right-minded lawyer is to acquire, 
maintain and intensify in himself a love intense as possible 
for the profession. A just appreciation of its dignity is the 
proper foundation for this, and certainly will be likely to gen- 
erate it. But let every one of us, besides, have and promote 
in our own hearts an honest enthusiasm, not only for the 
law as science, but for its practice as an art. Shall I be told 
that such enthusiasm must first be born? Admit it; yet it 
can be strengthened and increased by the exercise of the will 
of the practitioner. Let him familiarize himself with the names 
and lives of the countless heroes of the profession—luminaries 
of the bench, leaders at the bar—demi-gods, many of them, 
not only in the forum but in the Senate and the State. Let 
him claim them, as he has the right, as brothers. Let him 
glory in their wisdom, their eloquence, their moral courage, 
their love of right, their achievements for the good of their 
fellow men. What a roll of brothers the enthusiastic lawyer 
may call! Time would fail to repeat the names emblazoned 
in history, much less to mention those whose eminence is con- 
fined to the bar, and whose fame, flickering though it does 
with each succeeding year, lives yet in grateful memory. But 
think, looking only at the State of New York, of the Living- 
stons, the Kents, the Spencers, the Sanfords, the Duers, the 
Hoffmans; of Hamilton, Walworth, Emmet, Ogden, Griffin, 
Wells, Root, Wood, Woodruff, Graham, Brady, Hill, Stevens, 
Van Vechten, Reynolds, without mention of those of later date 
whose memories are still green, whose persons still remain, 
venerated exemplars of the usefulness of the profession. And 
casting your eyes further, find in every State throughout the 
land and in the national bench and bar, with its Marshall, 
Story, and Taney, its Curtis, Nelson, Chase, Washington and 
Paterson, not to speak of lesser names, for the roll becomes 
cumbrously large, men whom the country can never forget, 
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put with whom every lawyer, however humble, may claim pro- 
fessional brotherhood. 

Let the young lawyer make himself familiar with legal 
plography at home and abroad, acquainting himself thus with 
the great family to which he belongs. Let him, besides, be 
often in the courts to listen, study, sympathize and improve. 
Let him learn to value the guadia certaminis. Let his read- 
ing be largely of great trials, great speeches, great arguments, 

at judgments. Let him thus and in every way stimulate 
and strengthen his love and enthusiasm for the profession he 
has chosen. He will need it. For there are many to depreciate, 
to sneer, to cavil and to detract. He will see much—too much, 
alas!—to dampen his ardor and to chill his enthusiasm. Dreary 
waiting, dirty rivalry, sharp advantage taken by unworthy 
brethren, nay, sometimes what will appear to him almost 
astounding, error in high judicatures, producing sickening 
despair as to the omnipotence of right, the ill will to the profes- 
sion of the world at large, disappointments innumerable—these 
will try the faith and sap the zeal of the most determined. But 
for all that he will not swerve. For if he thinks rightly he will 
know and feel that his profession is intrinsically noble, worthy 
of enthusiastic regard; full, in its practice, of intellectual and 
moral delight—a grand field for daily usefulness, a blessing 
through the sensation of usefulness. Life in a trade or in a 
business is effort almost only for one’s self. Life in a profes- 
sion is constant employment for others. And thus and here, as 
elsewise, is it true that “it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” 

III. The man who justly estimates and loves the profession 
of the law will anticipate my next suggestion. He will expect to 
make his life one of study. Habits of study, regular, methodi- 
ca] and constant; not merely when employment demands it, 
put in preparation for future possibility of demand, are -indis- 
pensable to high success. They should be maintained through- 
out one’s whole life. That should be the resolution of every 
young lawyer. Perhaps, in later years, he may be forced to for- 
bear, and may be happy if he has time for any study. But in 
youth, when he has time, he should sternly devote a large por- 
tion of it to systematic study. How happy he will be when he 
ceases to have time, if he has done so! 

What society needs is not attorneys, but lawyers—men capa- 
ble of performing perfectly the great duties of the profession. 
And, as a matter of fact, its higher duties are mainly performed 
by the few—by men who have proved their capacity. In view of 
the necessity of study I am prepared to say, almost cruel as it 
may seem, that the best thing that can befall a young man who 
is really fit for the profession, and who has the pluck and te- 
nacity of purpose which characterize true manhood, is that in 
early life he should have hard work to get on, and be forced, in 
order to make use of his time, to employ it in study. It is need- 
ful—for human nature cannot stand the strain of being entirely 
without business—-that he has some little to do. And that little 
will be of great consequence to him in fastening in his mind 
what he learns. But he is better off, if he can but see it, while 
his professiona] life appears to be a failure, if only it induces 
him to study—regularly, methodically, deeply. By and by his 
day will come. By and by he will be found out. And then how 
the tortoise will triumph over the hare! How business will rush 
into his hands! How his engagements will accumulate! And 
as he meets them calmly, readily, competent for each new call, 
he will see those who first outstripped him—the attorneys whose 
talents lay in getting business rather than in doing it, and 
whose time has been absorbed in the matters of small conse- 
quence which have employed them—either remaining mere 
money-getters and blank-fillers or dwindling in success till they 
drop out of the profession forever; or, more likely still, he will 
find them knocking at his door to ask his aid and to swell his 
emoluments with retainers. 

Recall the names of the lawyers we hear of, and set their 
number down. Then go to the rolls and count the number of 
attorneys. Go then to those in the profession of whom the world 
knows and make them relate the story of their lives. Scarce 
One that will not tell you, with honorable pride, of years of 
waiting, of almost hopelessness, of privation, yea, not infre- 
quently well-nigh starvation, but years spent in patient, reso- 
lute labor, without which the ability and eminence they have 
attained would never have been theirs. 

For myself, I have known a few expert advocates who never 
had to wait for success in acquiring practice; and in later life 
they were tolerable lawyers, and retained a fair share of profit 
and of fame. But I never knew or heard of a great lawyer that 
was not, in the beginning, compelled to wait. And I am in- 
clined to think that, other things being equal, the greatest law- 
yers were those whose waiting was the longest. Therefore, my 
young friends, do not be in haste for business. Do not anxiously 
seek it. Scorn doing so. Do not discourage it, but still, let it 
seek you. Do not be afraid to wait. Do not be envious as the 
hares race by you. Do not be disgusted when you see men 
whom you believe to be your inferiors getting business and 
apparently rising, while you have a lack of clients. But, mind, 
labor while you wait. Dig into the foundations of legal science 
—dig to the very bottom and work upward. Imbue your minds 
with legal principles. Study natural law, civil law, and, above all, 
sound every depth of common law. Study English history, and 
especially the history of English law. Do everything you have 
to do thoroughly, and with faith, never flagging, that one day 
your labor will be rewarded. Instead of repining at want of 
business, be glad of it, if you can live for at least five years. I 
tell you that when you have been at the bar twenty years you 
will wish the five had been ten. For, hard as you have studied 





before you were licensed, that was no more than enough to fit 
you to be capable attorneys. Many more years and much more 
study is required if you are resolved to be lawyers. 

I must hasten and economize time and words. So far I 
have tried to enforce duties, and duties which should be recog- 
nized by all. I pass to some suggestions which savor more of 
expediency. 

IV. The world has so much to do that division of labor is 
daily becoming essential. All lawyers cannot be advocates. 
Few certainly can be distinguished as such; and other depart- 
ments of professional toil are as useful, if not as attractive. 
Lawyers are needed as advisers, conveyancers, real property 
men, executors, and trustees; as attorneys and solicitors, rather 
than as barristers; in chancery, as referees. Advocates, too, 
are of various classes. Some are most fitted for nisi prius, some 
for causes “in bank,” some in matters respecting patents, some 
as to corporations. Appreciation and love of the profession and 
a thorough mastery of its learning are needed by all. But 
scarcely any man can be found who is not better adapted for 
one or more specialties; and my suggestion to young lawyers 
is that they forthwith examine their particular proclivities and 
capacities, and give themselves up, and immediately, to that 
specially or set of specialties for which they shall believe or find 
themselves most fitted. 

I dwell little on this suggestion, for it will, I think, com- 
mend itself. I will only deprecate the disposition of all young 
men, derived largely from the hasty views of the community, 
to make lawyer and advocate convertible terms, and thus to 
sigh for, if they do not attempt, a career for which few indeed 
are fitted. The habits needed for many of these specialties are 


, almost inconsistent with busy advocacy. They are wise who 


soon measure their forces and regulate their ambition by them 

Vv. Another suggestion akin to this—especially useful to 
young men coming forward in large cities, and likely to be fasci- 
nated by their innumerable attractions—unless exceptional cir- 
cumstances exist, beware how you begin your profession there. 
If you can live without practice and are yet sure that you can 
study; or if you have friends who can and will bring you for- 
ward; or if you have reasonable hope soon to form profitable 
connections, you may face the near future without distrust. And 
yet he must possess great self-mastery—self-mastery to an ex- 
tent unusual in the young—who can be a devotee to study and 
self-improvement in the midst of a rushing whirlpool of busi- 
ness, pleasure, luxury and universal excitement? The young 
man who aims high and exercises prevision, as well as he who 
needs present livelihood, will select some smaller town, not too 
far from the great city to reap from the prosperity of which is 
his ultimate aim, and there will quietly and unostentatiously 
begin. His advent there will be an event, and he will forthwith 
be watched, first with curiosity, then with growing interest as 
his goings out and in, his studious habits, and his grave and 
proper conduct are appreciated. By and by some employment 
will be given him; if he succeeds, more; and so he will gradually 
acquire a clientelage, while his city brother is riding daily up 
and down in some crowded elevator to an office in the clouds, 
where he might perish of inanition without a soul being con- 
scious of his existence. By and by, if such be his desire, he can 
come with a character formed, and a known reputation—with 
confidence born of experience; with a clientelage made on which 
to rely; with reasonable hope of speedy opportunity; and can 
enter on duty sure of speedy success. I am sure that what I 
say will be readily accepted by those who have observed how 
many of the leading lawyers of the large cities, especially the 
largest, past and present, won their spurs elsewhere. 

These are hints to which I am induced by observing the 
crowds who yearly enter the bar and then disappear forever 
from its practice, most of them ready enough to labor, but few 
with the moral courage, even if otherwise able, to wait. But for 
the thinning process, through the defection of despair, constant- 
ly going on, there would, I fear, be little room for those who are 
fit to stay. There is no profession from which desertions are so 
numerous. And the reason is that in none is speedy success so 
difficult. For, after all, the temptation to the bar is advocacy. 
The delight of forensic strife, the fame which follows forensic 
triumph, its rewards in social consideration and political op- 
portunity, its frequently ending in judicial place and dignity— 
it is these which bring forward year by year the rushing, eager, 
jostling crowd of youthful aspirants, while ambitious parents 
help, all forgetful of what is needed for true success in the 
gloriously exciting, but perhaps most difficult of all professions, 
that, namely, of the legal advocate. 

Let me use the remainder of my time in relation especially 
to advocacy. 

VI. Does the lawyer aspire to be an advocate, let him first 
be sure that he possesses two natural gifts, which are, as I 
think, necessary to success—common sense and combativeness, 
the same qualities needful for the successful general, or per- 
haps, indeed, for any walk of life which calls for constant and 
habitual struggle. The just proportion of these quaiities in 
natural character, combined with intellectual superiority, resolu- 
tion and industry, promise distinguished eminence Even in 
disproportion they may produce measurable success. The per- 
sistent and audacious fighter will always have his followers, 
and oftentimes win spasmodic triumph, even though a lack of 
common sense be painfully evident. The extremely sensible 
man, though lacking love of contest, will often, cornered, as- 
tonish an adversary. But it is the man cf “large roundabout 
common sense,” with equal pluck, persistency and boldness who 
never says die nor knows defeat, that, giving himself up to his 
profession and to the labor which its thorough pursuit demands, 
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becomes, at last, if he has capacity, a perfect master in the 
splendid art of advocacy. 

Given, then, an abundance of natural common sense, with 
proportional fondness for intellectual contention, there is a basis 
on which, as a foundation, the great advocate may be con- 
structed. There must be added severe and industrious study, 
not of the law only, but in every direction of useful information; 
careful cultivation of all forensic art, study of it in reported 
trials and in attendance upon actual litigation; the acquisition 
of tact by every possible means, if, indeed, there be any means 
whereby that most valuable of talents can of purpose be sought 
or obtained; the habitual practice of debate, first in clubs and 
societies, till the growth of court business renders that need- 
less; the painful formation of style and acquisition of vocabu- 
lary; and, most valuable of merely outside gifts, the attainment 
of manner, ingratiating and deferential, yet self-asserting and 
self-respectful. With all these must be combined careful at- 
tention to physical health, for nothing can injuriously befall the 
human frame which will not detract from the competency of the 
advocate. In despair of saying all he should, the old Roman 
critic said: ‘“‘Poeta nascitur, non fit.” In like despair does one 
abandon the hope of laying down rules through which to make 
an advocate. Books have been written full of hints and sugges- 
tions. Many of these are very valuable. But, after all, we 
must steal from a very different line of thought the best pre- 
scription: ‘Love will find out the way.” He will be a good 
advocate and win the highest prize who with good sense and 
strength of will unites an enthusiastic determination to attain 
every excellence compatible with his opportunities, and ener- 
getically gives himself night and day to the effort. 


Some few short rules I venture, even before this experienced. 


assembly. Forget yourself in your cause. Never make a trial 
or a speech an occasion for self-display. Never, if possible, try 
a@ cause without thorough information and preparation. Ab- 
stain from giving more evidence than your case needs. Never 
rely on your adversary to make up your case. Beware of cross- 
examination—it is an edge tool. Regard it, generally, as best 
defined to be the art of determining. as by instinct, what ques- 
tions not to ask. Never do anything or say anything merely 
to please your clients nor submit ‘to their non-intelligent whims. 
It is his interest, not his whims or his wishes, that you are to 
consult. Admit but one motive, to wit: the fairly gaining his 
cause, and accustom yourself to seek that from sense of right. 
The client will pardon everything to success. 

Finally, never forget that that high appreciation of his 
profession, which I have urged as the lawyer’s duty, is es- 
pecially that of the advocate. He is a minister of practical 
justice—a part of the machinery for attaining it. He is an of- 
ficer of the courts; and yet his office demands constant and en- 
grossing regard to the interests he represents. Therefore, to 
the court he should be always dutiful, truthful and respectful, 
yet manly, firm and bold should exceptional occasion require; 
to opposing counsel courteous and accommodating; to his client 
and his interests devoted to the death. Whatever in manner, 
in matter, in look or word or action will fairly help the cause, 
that he must learn and do. But let him beware lest his desire 
to win make him unscrupulous as to the means. From every- 
thing that is sharp, from every trick or cunning of those who 
make their profession a trade, upon whomsoever practiced, 
whether upon witnesses, his adversary, or the tribunal before 
which he appears, let him turn scornfully away. In a word, 
let him be and make himself known to be, under all circum- 
stances, and at all times, manly, earnest and true. 

I would that I had the power to set before you two de- 
parted members of the bar, represéntatives of widely distinct 
classes of the distinguished advocate, both seen by me with the 
enthusiastic eye of youth, but whom riper age still presents to 
me as great exemplars, not so much because of their genius as 
of their determined pursuit of true success. 

I mention first David Graham, known beyond his State as 
author of a book on “New Trials.” He died young. If he were 
alive now, he would be a little over 80. He was a model of 
the advocate pure and simple—the advocate through love of the 
art. Without descending to aught unworthy, his zeal for his 
client during trial was absorbing and its magnetism irresistible; 
it seemed to exude from every pore; it fired his eye; it inspired 
every motion. In manner he was not only courteous but court- 
ly. He was a master of the art of fence, unlimited in resources, 
possessed till the verdict with his cause. Difficulty seemed but 
to stimulate him. Nothing could ruffle his apparent conviction 
of the rightfulness of his side, and that was a desperate cause, 
indeed, which remained so in his hands. Juries were entranced 
by his apparent sincerity and tact, and judges half beguiled by 
his bewildering earnestness. His elocution was impassioned 
and overwhelming; his ratiocination close and most ingenious. 
His strength seemed to lie in the appearance and energy of his 
convictions. In the early morning of his fame he died, spotless 
in character, the pride of the young bar of the great city in 
which he lived. Perhaps, had he lived, he might not have re- 
mained equally eminent. He loved excitement too much, and 
might have been too exclusively an advocate in crimina] trials, 
which, in his day, the best of the profession conducted. Yet it 
is greatly to be deplored that that branch of advocacy should 
be avoided so much by the worthiest of the profession. No- 
where is honorable advocacy so essential to the pubiic good. 

George Wood is the other great exemplar I had in mind, a 
Jersey lawyer who, late in life, emigrated to New York. He 
lived longer, attained more valuable eminence, and was, doubt- 
less. the greater man of the two. He was a great advocate 
mostly because he was a great reasoner and a profound law- 
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yer. His early years were given up to thoughtful study. Love 
of classical English gave him a pure Saxon style, and his ar. 
guments were rather calm and dispassionate theses, semi-jy. 
dicial explanations of the law, and applications of it to the cage 
in hand, than apparent advocacy of his side. As he spoke the 
feeling was that he must be right, he was so clear, so simple, go 
comprehensive and judicious. He eschewed declamation jp 
matter or in manner. He talked quietly, without gesture; jy 
such a way as that you never thought of art, and yet I am con. 
vinced that both his manner and his matter were the regyjt 
of habitual care, study and effort. It seems to me that George 
Wood was the ablest advocate before a court within my know). 
edge. In his peculiar lines of real property, equity and cor. 
poration law, I do not think that even Webster was his equal, 
And yet he could never have approached the excellence he at- 
tained but for severe and lifelong study. There is an anecdote 
of Webster that after a long conference with a client in a 
United States Supreme Court case, his client asked if there 
was anything more that he could help him by knowing. “Yes, 
said Webster; who are against us?” Two or three eminent men 
were named, and the client closed by saying: ‘Besides these, 
there is a sleepy man named George Wood.” “George Wood!” 
said Webster “then we must try not to wake him up.” 

Among Ohio lawyers, I select two, known personally, proba- 
bly, to the seniors of this association—known by name anj 
fame to the nation. I remember the distinguished Mr. Justice 
Grier of the United States Supreme Court, one of the foremost 
among the great Judges that the country has produced, saying 
that one of the delights and consolations of his tedious labors 
upon his lofty bench was to hear an argument between Henry 
Stanbery and Thomas Ewing of Ohio. Both these men have 
national fame, and though both enjoyed political honor, their 
fame as advocates is not marred. Their chief distinction was 
in the forum. And one of them was more like Graham, the 
other more like Wood. Stanbery was the skillful, enthusiastic, 
ready, brilliant logician. Ewing possessed in greater measure 
the solid, strong, weighty force, which in a@ measure distin- 
guished both. Stanbery wielded the scimitar of Saladin, Ewing 
the battle-axe of Richard. But it is difficult for me to select 
names from the distinguished bar of Ohio upon whose fame 
to dwell. Doubtless this association knows many worthy of 
being mentioned as exemplars whose repute is largely but local. 
One of them I knew well, Edwin M. Stanton, the great War 
Secretary, but with fame enough merely as an advocate, and 
greater as a man—a true, a noble man—a Joshua or even a 
Moses among patriots—to whom the nation owes admiration and 
gratitude, as a leading figure in that galaxy of intellect and 
self-devotion, amid which another great lawyer and citizen of 
Ohio, Salmon P. Chase, stood beside him, with William H. 
Seward of New York, also a representative of the higher bar, 
counselors, friends, supporters and lieutenants of that strange, 
simple-hearted, yet magnificent character who has taken his 
place among the wonderful men of history, himself, too, a law- 
yer and only because a lawyer famous, till God opened to him 
the opportunity of saving his country, and effacing at the same 
time the single stain upon its name; I need not name him— 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Ah! When we reflect that these men. one and all, owed 
their wisdom, talent, tact and sense of duty to their life and 
education and experience in the profession of the law, how 
proud should we not be of belonging to it? How determined so 
to live as to bring no disgrace upon it? How resolved to scorn 
to make it a mere trade? How anxious to do all we can, by 
honest living, to prevent its slightest disrepute? 

When, in common with a goodly but not too numerous com- 
pany of mourning friends, I attended the funeral ceremonies of 
Mr. Stanton, at his home in Washington, I saw that the shelves 
of his library, which I had seen shortly before well stocked with 
law books, were still filled indeed, but almost entirely with 
Congressional publications, bound like and having to the casual 
observer the appearance of the volumes previously there—I 
drew the inference, subsequently confirmed, that with the 
countless opportunities for securing competency if not wealth 
which his Secretaryship afforded, and which, I am sorry to fear, 
many men would have managed to seize, he had come away 
from his office a poor man, too proud to confess or let it be seen, 
and seeking his reward in the consciousness of his integrity. 

What an argument for a life of lofty principle and true man- 
liness, especially with an association like this, is brotherhood 
with such a man. 

Of him should be written the description of a Roman her, 
given by the terse Tacitus: 

*Cunctis vitae officlis aequabilis; opum contemptor; rect 
pervicax; constans adversus metus. 

In what I have said to-day, I am aware that I am advocat- 
ing a perfection seldom if ever acquired. But he only reaches 
eminence who aims high. The higher our aim, the higher will 
we attain. ' 

The temptations to littleness in the practice of the law are 
so numerous, the standard of professional morale too generally 
so low, that the world very largely regards the profession 4% 
one in which men must sink their manliness, and, to succeed, 
be little better than expert tricksters. Let our lives, my friends, 
give the Hie to this unjust and unworthy creed. Conscientious 
lawyers and advocates have abounded and do abound; men 
whose lives are noble patterns; who in their day and gener 





*To all life’s duties and in all exact; a despiser of wealth, 


obstinate for the right, firm and constant in purpose, spite of 
all fears. 
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tion have done and are doing the greatest good for their fellow 
men. And their lives are as happy as they are useful. They 
enjoy the sensation of universal respect. They bequeath to 
their descendants honorable fame. May their principles inspire 
us all! May we retain through life the enthusiasm for our pro- 
fession with which we ought to begin, and at its end may we be 
able to feel that we deserve the good will and regard which we 
will beyond doubt enjoy! 

Be just and fear not, 

Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 

Thy God's and truth’s; then if thou fall’st, O Cromwell, 

Thou fall’st a blessed martyr. 


REFORM IN JUDICIAL PROCEDURE. 


Address by Judge Charles Pratt of Toledo, Ohio, before the 
Ohio State Bar Association. 
Brethren of the State Bar Association: 
Before entering upon the more formal part of my address, 
I extend to you fraternal greeting. Again the passing year 
brings about the time when we drop our books and briefs and 
opinions, and come to these pleasant places to commune to- 
gether. Much is said of the contests and controversies of 
lawyers, and the great world is pretty apt to consider us a race 
of contentious, turbulent fellows; but if they will look upon us 
here for the next two or three brief days that we spend 
on these vine-clad islands and surrounded by these sparkling 
waters they will learn “How pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity.”’ One of the objects of this associa- 
tion, as declared by its constitution, is “to cultivate cordial 
intercourse among its members.” This is to be largely ac- 
complished at these annual meetings. During the months 
which follow our Summer outings, to the time of adjournment 
of the courts, we have all been hard at work in the exacting 
duties of our profession. Here and there one and another of 
us have been able to clasp friendly hands, though it may have 
been across the trial tabss but comparatively tew of us have 
even looked into each other’s faces since we parted here. And 
many of those who have so often been with us before have 
passed from the seen to the unseen; yet now, we, a goodly 
number—God having graciously spared our lives and given us 
health and strength—come here to enjoy sweet converse to- 
gether; and, while this is not the only object of these meetings, 
it is one not lightly to be esteemed. ‘The question is often asked 
by members of our profession who decline to take part in this 
association: ““‘What is the good of it? What have you accom- 
plished?’ I answer all such cavillers, that if we did nothing 
else, the knowledge of each other which we here get, the inter- 
est in each other which necessarily results from this intercourse, 
would richly reward the small effort which any of us make in 
sustaining this association. Proverbially the American people 
live too fast, work too hard, pay too little attention to the 
amenities, and devote themselves too exclusively to the stern 
duties of life. The lawyer is in this no greater sinner than the 
rest. I would say that he is less so than many of the other 
classes of our people, but the lawyer should lead and not follow. 
Whatever slurs may be cast upon him, he always has been and 
should continue to be looked to for leadership. We are, per- 
in danger of losing leadership in the lines of association. 
More and more as the years go by, we find different classes of 
our people associating themselves together. There may be ap- 
prehension in certain quarters that club life may be taking the 
of or undermining home life. There is, however, no danger 
that associations such as ours, by bringing together those of 
the same profession, trade or occupation at stated times, can 
any way endanger our social institutions. By friendly inter- 
course and interchange of courtesies, we are in no danger of 
lowering our standard, either as citizens, husbands or fathers; 
by being better brethren as members of a common profession— 








hot ours only, but of any honorable business or calling—those so 


associated may become better prepared for all duties in the 
manifold relations of life. Here, then, for a brief time, let us 
forget the toils and cares that so constantly engross us, and 
let us grasp hands anew in cordial intercourse. 

In performing as I am able the first duty devolving upon 
me in the position with which you have honored me, I have 
chosen as the subject of this address: 


“REFORM IN JUDICIAL PROCEDURE.” 


This subject will necessarily require me to discuss some- 
what the importance of changes in our statutes, codes of prac- 
tice im civil actions and rules of court. I should, however, very 
greatly, if not wholly, have failed in the performance of this 
duty if I did not turn my attention somewhat to the personal 
element in judicial procedure, or, to use the popular phrase, 
the personal equation. 


Statutes, codes and rules of court are, in and of themselves, 
however important, still but lifeless things—but instruments, 
tools we might say in homely phrase—to be used by living 
heads and hands and hearts. The lawyers and judges are the 
living actors who are to wield these tools and make them in- 
struments of good or evil to the community. I turn to our con- 
stitution, and I find it to be one of its purposes to uphold 
integrity, honor and courtesy in our profession. Integrity, 
Honor, Courtesy—what a trinity! What is integrity? It is 
uprightness, uncorruptiveness, moral soundness or purity, com- 
prehending the whole moral character; in its essence, the up- 
rightness of the Sermon on the Mount. Honor? True nobie- 
ness of mind; magnanimity, scorn of anything mean in word, 
thought or deed. Courtesy? Politeness, kindness of manner; 
entire avoidance of anything rough or offensive in intercourse 
with others. If our profession could make any near approach 
to a realization of these elements in the daily practice of its 
members in our courts we should have largely elevated our 
judicial procedure, whatever changes might or might not have 
been made in wri ten laws or rules; we should at least have 
done something toward bringing in the good time when Peace 
shall rule supreme among the children of men. Much has been 
accomplished in this line within the memory of many if not all 
of us. The time is not so distant as to be beyond the memory 
of living, practicing lawyers when in certain of our 
country, instruments for the infliction of bodily harm were side 
by side with law books at the trial table, or at least within 
easy reach of the practitioner; and though deadly weapons 
may never have been in such use in our own State, yet the time 
is certainly not so very remote when the question was frequently 
an important one as to which counsel was the “best man,” or 
had the greatest “science;” the “best” not referring to any 
knowledge of Coke or Blackstone, or even of the statutes; and 
the “science” not having any connection with jurisprudence. I 
submit, not alone to those of you who, like myself, have whiten- 
ing heads, but to many of you who have still escaped those 
evidences of the swiftly passing years, that there has been 
within the past few years great improvement in the conduct- 
ing of business before our courts. Less of discord and wran- 
gling is allowed by our courts or attempted by counsel; and it 
is now fully recognized that the better the lawyer, the more 
of a gentleman. It is not now required by the ordinary client 
that a lawyer should abuse his opposing counsel or party, and 
the worthy lawyer would not abide the dictation of a client 
who would require such services. 


I have spoken of the lawyer, not as applied alone to one 
who is upon the floor, but also to the one who may for the time 
being be upon the bench. His duty and responsibility is the 
higher of the two. If the wrangling, turbulent lawyer at the bar 
may mar judicial proceedings, such a one presiding on the bench 
may disgrace it. No written statute, no rule of court, however 
wise, can be of much avail, if the judge is ignorant, indolent or 
inefficient on the one hand, or arrogant, domineering and arbi- 
trary on the other. He must hold a firm, steady hand, and not 
let the course of the trial degenerate into abuse of counsel or 
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parties, and yet he must be discreet, gentlemany and courteous 
in all that he does. . 

Further than this, if the public interest is to be subserved, 
he must exact implicit obedience to rules; must not permit 
counsel to browbeat or enter into wordy contests with wit- 
nesses, or permit needless, tedious and vexatious questioning 
upon immaterial matters, thus unnecessarily consuming the 
time of the court and prolonging the trial of causes. 

In all that I have said in reference to the personal element 
and those who wield the law, I do not overlook or undervalue 
the importance of reforms in statute or code law. The subject 
of judicial delays is one which has been under discussion dur- 
ing the entire period of English history. The bold barons at 
Runnymede exacted from King John the promise that he ould 
“sell or deny or defer justice to no man.” And it was further 
provided in the Great Charter that: ‘““We or (if we are out of 
the realm) our chief justiciary shall send two justiciaries 
through every county four times a year, who, with the four 
knights chosen out of every shire by the people, shall hold the 
said assizes in the county on the day and at the place appointed. 
And if any matter cannot be determined on the day appointed 
to hold assizes in each county, so many of the knights and free- 
holders as have been at the assizes aforesaid shall be appointed 
to decide them as is necessary, according as there is more or 
less business.” 

But notwithstanding these promises, the memory of man 
cannot fix a time when the law’s delay has not been matter 
of reproach. Novelists and poets have pointed at it their 
sharpest satire, and lawyers, judges and law writers have 
gravely discussed it, and we are still in this day and age strug- 
gling for remedies. It is not, however, by any means true that 
no advancement has been made. We have left far behind us 
many of the vexatious rules and practices that were used in 
the past to deny or defer justice, and no claim can now be made 
that we sell it. We have not, however, made, and are not now 
making such progress as our age warrants and demands. In 
every line of business great changes have taken place within 
the past few years. These changes have greatly increased the 
volume of commercial and financial transactions in the business 
of the world, and have thrown upon the courts a very rapidly 
increasing volume of litigation. The telegraph, the telephone, 
the stenographer and typewriter enable one man in business 
life to do the work to-day which heretofore required the serv- 
ices of many. Business men in all the more important transac- 
tions have learned to compress their thought into telegraphic 
sentences, while the lawyer still writes them out in his con- 
tracts, or pleadings in numberless folios. The cablegram of a few 
words from Europe will furnish the basis of a legal complaint 
which covers pages but only tells in legal language the story 
of the cablegram; that, in fact, furnishing the only knowledge 
which the pleader ever had of the transaction which he so 
verbosely sets forth. 

David Dudley Field, as a basis of his argument in favor of 
the substitution of the civil code for the old system of common 
law and chancery pleading, in an essay published in 1847, said 
this: “There cannot be any good reason why the story should 
not be told in the ordinary language of life, in the only language 
intelligible to the jurors who are to decide the causes.” It was 
upon this idea that the New York code of 1848, which was sub- 
stantially his work, was based. And the code of our own State 
in 1853 was also formed with this idea in view. Mr. Field says: 
“Let the plaintiff set forth his cause of action in his complaint 
‘briefly, in ordinary language and without repetition, and let the 
defendant make his answer in the same way.’ Our code re- 
quired the petition to be ‘‘a statement of the facts constituting 
the cause of action in ordinary and concise language, and with- 
out repetition,” and the same provision was made with refer- 
ence to the answer. Our code still requires the statement to be 
in ordinary and concise language, the clause “without repeti- 
tion” having been dropped, but no ene would suspect, from an 
examination of the files of any of our courts, that such pro- 
vision existed. Instead of going forward during the past more 
than forty years in the line of reducing our pleadings to the 
ordinary language of life, we have been constantly refining 
upon and encumbering them with useless phrases and innumer- 
able repetitions, until our pleadings, instead of being simple 
statements of fact in ordinary and concise language, have be- 
come intricate and complex systems of special pleading. 

History seems to repeat itself in judicial proceedings. 
Originally, we are told, pieadings were very short and simple. 
It is said that stated forms were not known to the Anglo- 
Saxons. Pleadings were made orally, and taken down by the 
clerk. But, by construction of the courts requiring proofs to 
correspond in literal sense with the pleadings, by degrees there 
were introduced different forms of statements and repetitions 
which became almost endless, and all these were supplemented 
by forms and rules of court, until, in the progress of a suit, the 
real merits of the case were substantially submerged in a sea 
of technicalities. The reform system of procedure, commonly 
designated as “code practice,” was intended to be a return to 
a Nn ent : ee indebted to the writings of the 
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undisputed, and the parties will go to trial knowing what they 
have to answer. The plaintiff will state his case as he believes 
it, and as he expects to prove it. The defendant, on his part, 
will set forth what he believes and expects to establish, and he 
need set forth no more. He will not be likely to aver what he 
does not believe. His answer will disclose the whole of his de. 
fense, because he will not be allowed to prove anything which 
the answer does not contain. He will not be perplexed with 
questions of double pleading nor shackled by ancient technica] 
rules.” 

His proposed code of pleading in civil cases was embraced 
in six sections, covering little more than a page of ordinary 
printing, and providing only for a complaint and an answer jn 
order to make an issue in any case. By section 84 of our code 
of 1853 it was provided, as follows: 

“Sec. 84. The only pleadings allowed are— 

“1. The petition by the plaintiff. 

“2 The answer or demurrer by the defendant. 

“3. The demurrer or reply by the plaintiff.” 

And by section 101: 

“Sec. 101. There shall be no reply except under the allega. 
tion of a counter claim or set off in the answer.” 

Common law pleading was a logical process. “Legal Logic” 
it was termed. The complaint stated (1) a principle of law; () 
a fact to which the principle was applicable; (3) a legal infer. 
ence arising from the application of the fact to the principle 
of law. This was met by a plea which either made (1) an issue 
of law; (2) an issue of fact; or () stated new matter in avoid. 
ance of the legal inference. This new matter might be met by 
a replication, containing (1) a denial of the law; (2) a denial of 
the fact; or @) an allegation of new matter. This was met by 
a rejoinder consisting of the same elements; and that by a sur- 
rejoinder which was met by a rebutter, and sur-rebutter and 
so on, until a direct issue was made or the patience or in- 
genuity of the pleader exhausted. All this logic might be-very 
well in training a young mind in school or college. There also 
may have been a time when life was so long or the business 
of a community conducted so leisurely as to excuse courts and 
lawyers in entering into all these logical contests. There are, 
however, but two purposes to be served by any form of plead- 
ing in these busy days; one, that the parties may be enabled 
to prepare their cases for triai; the other, to assist the court 
and jury in the trial. To further these two purposes is to ald 
in the administration of justice. Whatever is done beyond 
these tends to deny or at least to defer this justice. It may 
be well to have these logical processes in the schools, but let us 
leave them to the schools and in the business of the courts 
adopt that line of pleading which practically subserves the fur- 
therance of the cause of justice. 

During the entire life of this association we have been mak- 
ing every effort to prevent delay in the trial of cases by in- 
creasing the number of courts and adding to the lists of judges 
But I think the time has come in which we should look to the 
dispatch of business by lessening the work to be done by the 
courts. The fact is apparent to the most casual observer that 
cur courts are spending too much of their time and too greata 
proportion of their labor upon mere forms and technicalities 
They are hearing and determining intricate questions of plead- 
ing and practice which have no relations whatever, in many if 
not in most cases, to the merits of the controversies which come 
before them. The progress of a case from its commencement 
to its close should be in a direct line, defining and determining 
the rights as between the contending parties. There will neces- 
sarily be at times side issues for the protection of the rights of 
one or the other during the pendency of the contest, such as 
attachments, preliminary injunctions, etc.; but these departures 
from the straight course should only be justified where really 
necessary, and should never delay the trial upon the merits. 


In practice now, however, we have a flood of motions ani 
preliminary contests, which tends to engulf all else. In a single 
term of three months we have had upon the Common Pleas 
docket of Lucas County more than 700 mctiors. Some of these 
involved the merits of the case in which they were made, but 
the proportion of such was very small. Yet under our present 
system of practice they were all motions which the parties had 
a right to make, and which the court was required to hear and 
decide. I maintain that a system which permits such a waste 
of time and labor, to the exclusion of the proper and legitimate 
trial of cases upon their merits, does delay, if it does not tend 
to deny justice. The lawyers of this State ought to find some 
method or form of rractice which would prevent this waste and 
loss of time. We ought to have fewer motions and preliminary 
hearings, and more trials; less time and labor spent over technl- 
calities of pleading and practice. We can only say in behalf 
of our own State that New York, which was our leader it 
code adoption, has added to and amended its code practice until 
it has become more complex and technical than our own. The 
New York code of 1848 was embraced in 473 sections. But i1 

a new code was adopted, with some 3,000 sections; and, 4 
said by one of their prominent lawyers in a recent paper, this 
has been amended from year to year “until it has become mere 
patchwork.” 

The American Bar Association has been very earnestly mov 
ing in the direction of reform in judicial procedure, and at the 
last meeting one of its prominent members from New York 
gave some startling statistics as to the general condition of the 
practice of law throughout our country. Many of the member 
of this association are members of that, but I take the liberty 
of quoting from its report of last year, as follows: 
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“We know that our courts are clogged with a mass of cases, 
a considerable proportior of which, as shown by results, are 
without legal merit, but a still larger share of which are so in- 
volved in the intricacies of legal procedure that not only are 
they detained and ruinously retarded in their progress through 
the courts, but very often the question at issue, involving as it 
does the very merits of the controversy, is wholly lost to sight, 
and for long periods of time, if indeed not ultimately, is beyond 
the reach of judicial action. This condition of affairs exists 
either because the practitioners of law are inefficient, because 
they are of such base calibre that they willingly degrade the 
profession by a willful obstruction or perversion of justice, or 
because of a combination of these two causes. In this judg- 
ment I am not overlooking the fruitful cause of delay in judicial 
tribunals furnished by our cumbersome and inadequate system 
of procedure.” 

He then follows with statistics gathered from the reports of 
the several appellate, State and Federal courts; and, after giv- 
ing the exact figures of the number of points decided of sub- 
stantive law and those involving questions of practice, says: 

“In other words, nearly one-half of the questions carried to 
and decided by the courts of appellate jurisdiction in this 
country were questions arising out of disputes as to the proper 
methods of bringing before the courts the merits involved in the 
original differences. Subtantially one-half of the points of law 
which occupied the attention of our highest tribunals were 
points in no way decisive of the substantive rights of the par- 
ties in litigation.’’* 

Pomeroy designates code practice as “reformed or American 
procedure.” It is true that it had its birth in this country, and 
substantially in the brain of Mr. Field; but it is at the same time 
true that staid, conservative old England has simplified its pro- 
cedure so as to be now far in advance of us. The act of Parlia- 
ment, known as “The Supreme Court of Judicature Act,” 
passed in 1873, reconstructed the entire judicial system of Eng- 
land and provided for the practice in its courts, and it is all 
embraced in one hundred sections, which, as printed in: the 
statute books, cover but twenty-eight pages in all. 

On the other side of the world India has a civil code; printed 
as I have seen it, in pamphlet form, but more in detail than the 
English act, and a great part of it composed of forms of plead- 
ing for nearly, if not quite all, classes of cases. These forms 
are marvels of simplicity. For example I make a literal copy of 
the form of complaint upon a promissory note: 

“l. That on the day of —at the de- 
fendant by his promissory note, now overdue, promised to pay 
to the plaintiff rupees————_—_(days) after date. 

‘2. That he has not paid the same (except—————— 
on the-—-__—_—_-day of ) (demand judgment).” 

Also one for money loaned: 

‘l. That on the day of. at he lent 
rad defendant rupees payable on demand (or on———— 
“2. Defendant has not paid the same (except 
on the—-__—_—_day of—————-) (demand judgment).” 

In our own country the proceedings provided for in many of 
the code States, and also in many of those without codes, in 
Which they have practice acts, is much less technical than our 
own. In staid old Massachusetts and conservative Connecticut 

ere are practice acts which are far more simple than our code; 
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while at the other side of the continent California has a code 
in many respects, as I think, far in advance of our own. 

In the absence even of any change in our statutory law, 
much might be accomplished by changes in the rules of our 
courts. There is a great diversity of practice in our common 
pleas courts in different parts of the State, and it would be a 
very great advantage if we could have more uniformity in 
methods of conducting nisi prius trials and the length of time 
required in these trials materially shortened. In some parts of 
the State much less circumlocution is used in the examination 
of witnesses than in others. Adhesion to strictness of rules as 
to the asking of leading questions is a great hindrance to prog- 
ress in the trial of these cases. The Federal courts, the courts 
in the large cities of this country generally, and as we gather 
from what we learn, the English courts, permit direct questions 
in the examination of witnesses not allowed in many of our 
common vleas courts. 

Again, in many of our courts, much delay is caused by con- 
stant objections to the form of questions and to their relevancy, 
and by lengthy arguments pro and con upon such objections. 
Other courts only allow such arguments when called for by the 
court, and with the time for argument limited by it. This is ob- 
jected to in many quarters; the position taken being that “coun- 
sel have the right to be heard.” But this right is often abused; 
attorneys arguing and rearguing and refusing to submit to the 
ruling of the court, even though the judge may be fully advised 
upon the point, and the argument can make no change in his 
opinion. Another abuse, and quite a common one in our courts, 
is for the attorney to ask questions which he may know to be 
irrelevant for the sole purpcese of getting an argument or state- 
ment of what he intends to prove before the jury, no matter 
what the ruling of the court may be. 

It seems to me, without going further into detail, that if the 
judges of the State, of the Supreme Court, the Circuit Court 
and the Common Pleas would meet together and consider such 
matters as these, that they might bring about greater uni- 
formity, and do much to facilitate the trial of causes. Such 
meetings are held by the prosecuting attorneys, city solicitors 
and other officers, and, as I understand, are beneficial. 

I would not, however, rely wholly upon reforms to be effected 
by lawyers or courts without the aid of important changes in 
our civil code; and in this I would not go in leading strings. I 
think the changes in many respects should be radical in their 
character. I do not ‘profess to be able to outline the changes 
which should be made. I have not had the means of investi- 
gation that would be required for such a work, or the ability to 
accomplish the task. He that would attempt it should go 
around the world—in study, at least—and learn from all sources, 
copying whatever might be considered wise, but not stopping 
at copying or imitating. Confessing that I am unequal to this 
work, I am yet so impressed with the importance of the subject 
that I will venture some suggestions that have occurred to me; 
if I can elicit consideration and discussion, I shall rest content, 
oven if there should not be found any wisdom in my sugges- 
tions. 

One of the radical mistakes in our practice is in treating all 
classes of cases in the same manner. It is possible, perhaps 
probable, that there always will be classes in which special 
pleadings will be necessary in order to prepare the issues for 
trial. But where a man has signed a promissory note or other 
instrument for the payment of money only, payable at a cer- 
tain fixed time, the process for its enforcement should be sum- 
mary. Of what service is the petition upon a promissory note, 
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a bond or other instrument for the unconditional payment of 
money? May not the court, with or without the jury, try an 
ordinary case upon .an account without any pleadings? Such 
cases have been and still are so tried before a justice of the 
peace, and no one proposes to alter that practice in this State, 
although pleadings are required to a certain extent in justices’ 
courts in other States. The old section 122—now section 5,086 
—has been the occasion of a multitude of motions and de- 
murrers in the different courts of this State; but I venture the 
assertion that seldom, if ever, any benefit results so far as the 
justice or merits of any case is concerned. It may evenbe doubted 
whether the practice under this section is any improvement 
over that under the practice act in force in this State before 
the code. But I would go further back, in proceedings to en- 
force payment of a stipulated sum of money in accordance with 
the terms of a written instrument. Courts are established and 
maintained for two purposes: (1) For the adjudicating of con- 
troversies of law or of fact; (2) for enforcing rights or prevent- 
ing wrongs. The process of the court should not be invoked to 
settle controversies until it is ascertained that there is something 
to be settled. A promissory note has been made. The amount is 
on its face; also the time of payment. This time has elapsed. 
Under our present practice, the holder who desires to enforce 
payment must seek his lawyer, who prepares and files his peti- 
tion with the clerk of the court. The clerk prepares, signs and 
affixes the seal of the court to a summons, requiring the maker 
of the note to appear on a certain day, and delivers this to the 
sheriff of the county. The sheriff makes and delivers a copy 
of it to the defendant; and after certifying to the time and 
manner of service, returns it to the clerk. The clerk having 
entered the case upon the appearance docket, and noted the 
issuing of the summons, notes and copies thereon the return of 
the sheriff, and makes a copy of the petition for the use of the 
defendant, if called for. The case then remains in statu quo 
until the expiration of the time named in the summons; and, 
the defendant having taken no notice of the proceedings, the 
case is entered upon the trial docket. It is then, if the court is 
in session, brought before the judge, and he, having solemnly 
called the case in open court, and no one appearing for the de- 
fendant, is requested by the attorney for the plaintiff to enter 
a judgment in accordance with the prayer of the petition. There- 
upon the judge notes the judgment upon the trial docket, and 
the clerk spreads it formally upon the journal. At each of these 
stages the clerk and sheriff carefully note the items of costs to 
be paid by the defendant, or if no property of his can be found, 
then by the luckless plaintiff. From thirty to forty days time 
has also passed by, and if the court is not at the time in ses- 
sion this delay may run thirty, sixty or perchance ninety days 
longer. All this in order to reach the point where an undis- 
puted right can be enforced, and which the law should have 
enforced summarily, and without cost or expense to either 
party. In some jurisdictions an improvement has, to a certain 
extent, been made, so that the clerk, without the intervention 
of the court, at once enters default and judgment for the amount 
specified in the summons, and in actions other than money 
demands the plaintiff may at once apply to the court to assess 
the damages, or order a reference for that purpose. 

I would go still further. When a promissory note matures, 
and the holder wishes to enforce payment, let him make a copy 
of the note, affidavit of its ownership and of the amount due, 
and serve upon the maker, with notice that if not paid within 
Say ten days, he will enter up judgment and cause execution to 
issue. If the maker has a defense, let him, within the same 
time, give notice of his defense to the claimant, supported by 
affidavit, and then if the claimant still desires to enforce his 
demand, let him file these papers in court and the court at once 
proceed to trial. 

In actions other than money demands, the issue could be 
reached by the plaintiff serving a copy of his petition upon the 
defendant. The petition in nearly if not all cases might be 
much less formal than those used in our practice. The practice 
act of Massachusetts prescribes many forms of pleadings. The 
following is a copy of its requirements in an action of Trover: 
“And the plaintiff says defendant has converted to his own use 
one horse, the property of plaintiff (or goods mentioned in the 
schedule annexed).”” The act provides forms of answers equally 
brief and pertinent. They are apparently framed under rules 
laid down by Mr. Field. He says: “Two rules inflexibly ad- 
hered to would effect a revolution in legal documents; one, to 
write nothing but English, and the other, as little of that as 
possible, not using two words where one will suffice.”’ 

Before going further I will stop, and restate my conclusions 
in concise form by the way of certain suggestions. 

First—Abolish all pleadings upon money contracts, or upon 
claims founded upon account, and provide for the enforcement 
of such demands by summary process, making service upon the 
debtors of copies of the contracts or accounts, verified by affi- 
davit, and stating the amount claimed. 

Second—Provide for service of these by the creditor, or by 
his agent; and upon failure to vay or give notice of defense 
within some short time, say five or ten days, file the papers with 
the clerk of the court, who should be empowered to at once enter 
judgment and issue execution. 

Third—In case the debtor disputes the claim made, in whole 
or in part, require him to serve notice of his defense, supported 
by affidavit, on the creditor, and then file these papers in court, 
and proceed at once to trial, before court, jury or referee. 

Fourth—In actions other than on money contracts or 
account let the claimant prepare and serve on defendant a copy 
of his petition. If no answer is served within the time named 





in the notice, let the petition be filed in the court, and trial hag 
before the court or jury, as might be proper. 

Fifth—If answer is served upon the plaintiff or his attorney, 
file the answer with petition in court, and let the case proceed 
to trial. So far as the pleadings to be filed are concerned, | 
would return to the old sections 84 and 101 of the code of 1853, 
limiting the number unless extended by order of court. 

Sixth—Where personal service of notice cannot be obtained, 
let the papers be filed in court with proof of service by publica. 
tion, and the case submitted to court or jury for judgment or 
assessment of damages. 

Seventh—In cases of appeal or removal in any way froma 
justice of the peace or other inferior court to the Court of Com. 
mon Pleas, file the papers in the original case, certified by the 
inferior court, and let the trial be had in the Common Pleas 
without other pleadings, unless leave is granted by the court. 

Eighth—I would abolish appeals from the Common Pleas to 
the Circuit Court, and for review of any case, would provide 
that the clerk certify the record direct to the Circuit Court, to 
be heard upon notice to the opposing party or his attorney, 
without other pleadings or process. 


Ninth—I would embody in the statutes, in so far as prac- 
ticable, the forms to be used for all notices, affidavits and plead- 
ings, carefully following the rule that two words should not be 
used where one is sufficient. This last proposition I consider of 
the utmost importance. The commission that framed the code 
of 1853 attached to their report certain forms of pleadings 
These were brief and simple, following the idea on which the 
code was based; and if they had been followed, as it was at 
first supposed they would be, we should have had a much less 
complex and elaborate system of pleading than that now in 
existence. But these simple forms found little favor with the 
older lawyers. I was a young man at that time, and I very well 
remember the slurs that were cast upon them by the older prac- 
titioners. The forms were of no authority, because not em- 
bodied in the code. The judges were mainly from the older 
lawyers, and it was not safe for a young man to follow these 
forms. The older lawyers, and frequently the judges, would 
condemn one of these code petitions or answers, and these law- 
yers would draft what was substantially a bill or answer in 
chancery as before that time used, or would come as nearly 
to it as possible, only using code terms, such as “plaintiff” or 
“petitioner,”’ in the place of “orator.”’ It was largely in this 
way that our present complex and cumbersome system of special 
pleading came into existence. If we would go back to simpler 
forms and put these into statute, specially providing that they 
should be sufficient, such a course would at least tend to prevent 
the recurrence of the evil. And, as it appears from what I have 
already said, in reference to other practice acts and codes, we 
are not without precedent, to a certain extent, in this. ButI 
would not simply follow; I would enlarge upon these precedents 


It has long been urged that our system of appeals in equity 
cases from the Court of Common Pleas to the old District or 
the present Circuit Court, and the re-examination of the wit- 
nesses orally, tended greatly to delay the Appellate Court. No 
argument is necessary to show this. Now that official stenog- 
raphers are employed generally, it seems as though no further 
real objection could be made to a change which would avoid 
the delay which is occasioned by such re-examination of the 
witnesses. Naturally attorneys in many cases may wish to 
experiment in the lower court with a view to improving their 
testimony in the higher. There is, however, no reason why 
any such experiment should be allowed. And I think that the 
experience of attorneys generally will show that, as a rule, 4 
ease is better tried at the first than at any subsequent trial. 
However this may be, the true theory in practice is to give 
every case one trial in a nisi prius court, and one chance of re- 
view in a court of errors or appeals’ I believe this theory must 
eventually be applied to all classes of cases except those involv- 
ing the construction of statutes or constitutional questions, and 
perhaps cases of felony. This would be one way to relieve the 
Supreme Court, and it may possibly be the only way to do it 
practically. If it should be said that the records of this associa- 
tion will show that I have heretofore taken a different view as 
to this, I can only reply that, although no longer a young man, 
I am not too old to learn. 

Our constitution says that one of its objects is ‘‘to facilitate 
the administration of justice.” Our duty in this has at all times 
been fully recognized. Our only difficulties have been as to the 
methods of accomplishing this object. Our duty is also recog- 
nized by the community. I take the liberty of quoting from @n 
editorial notice of this meeting which appeared in a leading 
Toledo newspaper (“The Commercial’) the following in refer- 
ence to our association. It says: “Its efforts to simplify 
the law, to relieve it of its objectionable, cumbersome and inop- 
erative features, and to retain its best, to direct legislation into 
those safe channels, where the law may be enforced, so as to 
prornote the public weal, to teach respect for the law—these are 
objects that touch the very life of the republic and promote the 
welfare of every citizen.” 

As I have already said, I do not claim any special wisdom ip 
what I now urge. I speak for myself alone, and only from per- 
sonal experience and observation, and from such examination as 
I have been able to make of codes and practice acts in other 
jurisdictions. The personal experience, however, of one man is 
of little value, or none perhaps, except as it may be compared 
and tested by the experience and observation of others. My 
opportunities for examination have been limited, and that made 
merely cursory, and only for the purpose of obtaining sug- 
gestions. To find remedies that may correct in any degree the 
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present evils will be no holiday task; no mere Summer reverie 
will accomplish it. But, whatever is done, must be Gone by the 
lawyers. They must at least lead in the work, and the business 
community has the right to look to us for aid and leadership. 
We are, however, frequently charged with the creation, or, at 
jeast, with perpetuation of these evils, and we cannot claim 
that we are wholly without fault. lt is very commonly true that 
at least one of the parties to every case may not only be content 
to have its trial delayed, but in many cases it is his only hope, 
and the more dilatory motions that his lawyer can make the 
better will he be pleased, and the more cheerfully will he pull 
his purse-strings for the Jawyer’s benefit. But the duty remains 
to us as lawyers, as members of a noble profession with high 
aims and aspirations, as members of this asscciation, to give 
our best efforts to the building up of a system of judicial pro- 
cedure which shall reduce, if we cannot expect to wholly 
remedy, judicial delays. We should do whatever may seem 
practical toward the speedy administration of justice. It is not 
a proper ambition to seek to excel in the skill or knowledge 
which will enable the dishonest or dishonorable to defeat or 
even delay the just rights of the honest and honorable citizen. 
We must not forget that we ourselves are not only lawyers, but 
also citizens of a grand country, living in a grand age. The 
future lies before us, with untold possibilities. In the poetic 
words of Bishop Coxe: . 
“We are living, we are dwelling 
In a grand and awful time, 
Im an age on ages telling— 
To be living is sublime.” 

Great opportunities bring great responsitilities. The world 
is going forward, not backward. I declare myself no pessimist, 
but I believe our race is going onwird and upward toward the 
millennium. 

But if the age to follow us {s to be no better than this in 
which we live, because of our living, we will have lived to little 
or no purpose. I would copy here, if it were not too long, as 
better than anything I could say, the extracts from the address 
of Hon. Charles F. Manderson to certain young lawyers at 
Omaha, published in ‘‘The Ohi» Legal News” of June 22. I wish 
we all, old as well as young, might read, ponder and lay to 
heart his wise words. But to you, young men, I would esp lally 
commend them. Socner or later will come to you, as well as to 
us who are older, the question of Whittier: 

“What hast thou wrought for Right and Truth 
For God and man, 

From the golden hours of bright-eyed youth, 
To life’s mid span?” 

“T have written unto you, young men, 
strong,” says the Apostle. With many of us “the day is far 
spent.” The lawyer needs learning, and you have the time and 
opportunity to acquire it. Many, perhaps most of us who are 
older, never had your opportunities, and for us it is now too 
late. But above learning is fidelity. The moral quality of our 
living and doing is most important to old and young alike. We 
all need to broaden and deepen our sympathies with struggling, 
suffering humanity. This will raise us to a level higher than 
any that can be reached either by talent, however great, or by 
earning, however profound. 

Kingsley, in his Alton Locke, makes old Sandy Mackey. 
the Scotchman, say: ‘What, will I ca’ a man my superior be- 
cause he is cleverer than myself? Will I boo down to a bit of 
brains any mair than to a stock of stane? Let a man prove 
himsel’ better than me, my laddie, honester, humbler, kinder, wi’ 
mair sense o’ the duty o’ man, and the weakness o’ man—and 
that man I'll acknowledge—that man’s my king, my leader.” 
Would the old Scotchman acknowledge any of us as his king— 
as his leader? If we would have him do so, if we would be 
worthy of such an honor, we must heed well how we live, and I 
take the liberty in closing to quote again from the same beloved 
poet, Whittier: 

Heed how thou livest, and do no act by day, 
Which from the night shall drive thy peace away. 
In months of sun, so live that months of rain 
Shall still be happy. Evermore restrain 
Evil and cherish good, so shall there be 
Another and a happier life for thee.” 


because ye are 








The Massachusetts Supreme Court lately held that a trust 
company organized under the laws of that State is not a 
‘bank” within the meaning of this word as used in a promissory 
note made “payable at any bank in Boston,” and therefore thut 


such a note left at a trust company for pa yment was 
nted. pany pay not duly 








TALES TOLD OUT OF COURT. 


INTERESTING INCIDENTS IN WHICH MEMBERS OF THE 
LEGAL PROFESSION FIGURE. 


One on Joseph Choate. 

They are telling an excellent story or Joe Choate. One of 
the largest patent medicine concerns in the country was about 
to fight a rival, and its regular lawyer was sent for. 

“We want to win this fight,” said the proprietor, “and you 
must get Mr. Choate to kelp you out. Go down and retain him 
at once. I don’t care what he charges. Give him anything he 
wants.”’ 

The lawyer rushed down to see Choate forthwith, and was 
ushered into the great presence. 

“We have a big case on our hands, bigger than I can handle, 
Mr. Choate,”’ he said hurriedly. “I am instructed to retain you. 
Don’t disappoint us. We are ready to give you a handsome 
retainer.” : 

“But what’”— 

“Oh, it makes no difference what you want; we are ready 
to give you all you may ask. We simply want you, that’s all, 
and the fee is of no consequence to us.” 

“But will you”— 

“Don’t disappoint us, Mr. Choate. Let me return to my 
clients and say to them that you have been retained. Will 
$10,000 do to start with? Make it $15,000 or $20,000 if you like. 
I’m sure you will do what is right.” 

Mr. Choate then insisted on getting a word in, and asked 
what was the case. The lawyer told him. 

“I’m very sorry to disappoint you,” he said. “I find it”’—— 

“Make it $25,000, Mr. Choate,” urged the other. 

“I could not do it for a million, my dear fellow. I have 
been retained by the other side.” 

After the lawyer had departed Joe was heard growling to 
himself: 

“I wish to heaven there were two Joe Choates, and I were 
both of them!” 








You will Talk, Will You? 

The “West Virginia Bar” relates the following: 

“They might have submitted their case on printed briefs, for 
their briefs were on file. They did not do so, however. The case 
was one which seemed to them to require an oral argument. It 
could be better understood by the court from a face to face 
talk. The. points could be explained better in that way, and 
there were some features of the case which really made an 
oral argument very desirable, if not indispensable. Besides, 
some of the members of the court had expressed themselves in 
favor of oral arguments in general, and had been reported as 
saying that they remembered the arguments which were de- 
livered before them, and recalled them even at those remote 
periods when the cases which had been argued were taken up 
for consideration. On the whole, the case must be argued orally. 
So they journeyed clear across the State. The weather was hot, 
too. They delivered eloquent and elaborate orations, and dis- 
cussed the case with power and fervor. The weather was still 
hot. One of the judges was indisposed, and was not on the 
bench. The other three were there, though, and listened with 
becoming gravity. The case has been decided now, and accord- 
ing to the veracious and infallible ‘Bar,’ the opinion was de- 
livered by the judge who, at the time of the argument, was 
indisposed and was not on the bench. These are the facts. We 
defer comment.” 


A Good One on Gov. Culberson. 


Gov. Culberson of Texas thus recently explained how he 
entered politics and obtained his first office, that of Attorney- 
General: 

“I had been practicing law,” he said, “and thought I had 
made about enough reputation to justify branching out. I did 
not expect to be nominated, but I thought it would be a good 
introduction to start with a race for the Attorney-Generalship. 
George Clark, one of the ablest lawyers in the country, was my 
opponent. He was placed in nomination by a brilliant speech, 
while my friend who proposed my name neglected to mention 
my legal attainments. It looked dark for me when a man from 
the Panhandle arose and said: ‘Mr. Speaker, they say Clark’s a 
great lawyer. I come with proxies from my end of the State 
all in my pocket, an’ was notified to vote for Clark. But I know 
no one had any idee he was a lawyer. This State has been hog- 
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sess, 





swagegled by the lawyers till she’s so pore you can’t sell enough 
cotton to pay for the cattle the cactus kills, all on account of the 
lawyers and the railroads that keeps ‘em up. I hope we won t 
put in any lawyer, and I’m for Culberson. Nobody’s ever ac- 
cused him of being a lawyer.’ That speech resulted in my nomi- 
nation.” 





Not in A Lawyer’s Line. 


Curtis F. Burnham of Richmond, Ky., is one of the most 
successful lawyers in the blue grass section, but like many other 
brilliant men is liable to make mistakes. Some little time since 
Col. Burnham was employed in a suit brought by the relatives 
of a rich Madison County farmer, who alleged that he was crazy 
and should be deprived of the control of his property. Some of 
the best lawyers in Richmond were engaged on both sides, and 
the trial attracted a large crowd. When it was Col. Burnham’s 
time to cross-examine the defendant he very naturally tried to 
make the poor fellow out as feeble-minded as possible, and 
asked him questions calculated to show that he was mentally 
irresponsible. 

“My good fellow,” said the colonel, “tell me, do you know 
what Christmas is?” 

“Of course I do,” retorted the man. “It’s a day when you 
give presents.”’ 

“Very good,” responded the lawyer, blandly, nodding his 
head at the spectators, “but why do we give presents? What 
do we commemorate on that day?” 

This proved a puzzler for the defendant, who very candidly 
replied that he didn’t know anything about it. 

“Of course not, of course not,” exclaimed Col. Burnham, tri- 
umphantly, with a knowing glance around the courtroom. 
“Here you are living in this enlightened age, within sight and 
sound of dozens of churches, you have seen this sacred festival 
celebrated year after year, and yet you do not know that we 
observe it in commemoration of the crucifixion of our Re- 
deemer.”’ 

The outburst of laughter provoked by this remark was so 
terrific that it was a long time before silence could be enforced 
or before Col. Burnham realized his break. The jury decided 
immediately afterward that the defendant was sane and could 
not legally be deprived of his property when a man whose bril- 
liancy has never been questioned was equally at sea when it 
came to telling why Christmas was celebrated, 





His Honor Convinced. 


It has not been so very long since the old English court rules 
passed out of observance, and when they were in vogue no- 
where were they observed more strictly than in South Carolina. 
A rule provided that a lawyer when he spoke in court must 
wear a black gown and coat, and that the sheriff must wear 
a cocked hat and sword. On one occasion a lawyer named 
Pettigrue arose to speak in a case on trial. 

“Mr. Pettigrue,” said the judge, ‘“‘you have on a light coat. 
You cannot speak, sir.”’ 

“Oh, Your Honor,” Pettigrue replied, “may it please the 
Court, I conform to the law.” 

“No, Mr. Pettigrue,” declared the judge, “you have on a 
light coat. You cannot speak, sir.” 

“But, Your Honor,” insisted the lawyer, “you misinterpret. 
Allow me to illustrate. The law says that the barrister must 
wear a black gown and coat, does it not?” 

“Yes,” replied the judge. 

“And does Your Honor hold that it means that both gown 
and coat must be black?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Pettigrue, certainly, sir,” answered His 
Honor. 

“And the law further says,” continued Mr. Pettigrue, “that 
the sheriff must wear a cocked hat and sword, does it not?” 

“Yes, yes, Mr. Pettigrue,” the Court answered, somewhat 
impatiently. 

“And do you mean to say, Your Honor,” questioned Petti- 
grue, “that the sword must be cocked as well as the hat?” 

“Eh?—er—h’m,” mused His Honor. ‘“You—er—continue your 
speech, Mr. Pettigrue.” 


One on the Judge. 

Judge B. F. Dennison was once arguing a case before Judge 
Roger S. Greene, says the Germantown (Pa.) “Telegraph,” and 
in the course of his remarks he kept constantly referring to 
“Browne on Statute of Frauds,” always making two syllables of 
the word Browne, and pronouncing it as if it were Brown-ee, 

Judge Greene fidgeted around in his chair, stood the mis- 
pronunciation as long as he could, and then blurted out: 

“Judge, why do you say ‘Brown-ee?’ You wouldn’t call 
me ‘Green-ee,’ would you?” 

Judge Dennison slowly replied in a rather dry tone of voice: 

“That depends on how Your Honor decides this case.” 








A Persistant Counsel. 


Mr. Oswald of London, England, has the reputation of being 
the “hardest fighter’ at the bar. Various stories illustrative of 
his persistency have recently appeared in the papers, but the 
following is perhaps the best, Mr. Oswald was arguing a case 
in the Court of Appeals at great length. Already the court had 
intimated pretty clearly that it had heard enough, but Mr. Os- 
wald had treated these intimations in his usual manner, and 
went on raising point after point. 











“Really,” at last one of the lord justices remonstrated— 
“really, Mr. Oswald, if you intended to reply on these points, 
you should have raised them in the court below.” 

“So I did, My Lord,” replied Mr. Oswald, ‘but their lordships 
stopped me.”’ 

“They stopped you, did they?” inquired Lord Esher eagerly, 
“How did they do it?” 





An Unimportant Question. 


There is a good story told on the Hon. Oscar Turner of Ken- 
tucky. They say that upon one occasion, many years ago, he 
was engaged in a very important case in one of the interior 
counties. There was a large array of legal talent on each side, 
and the case was fought bitterly. Soon after the court opened 
one morning Col. Turner was examining a witness. He asked 
a question to which the other side objected, and a discussion 
at once ensued. The opposition spoke at length against the ask- 
ing of the question; one of Col. Turner’s colleagues replied in an 
equally lengthy argument. Another of the opposing counsel 
addressed the court, and another of Col. Turner‘s colleagues re- 
sponded. When the latter had finished, a third attorney for the 
opposition aired his views on the subject, and was followed by 
another of Col. Turner’s fellow lawyers. This continued until 
the day was well spent, and all parties were worn out. All dur- 
ing the argument Col. Turner, who had asked the question, sat 
in silence, paying close attention to the speakers, but taking 
no part whatever in the discussion. Finally, about 4 or 5 o'clock 
in the afternoon, the presiding judge decided that the question 
was a proper one, and might be asked. 

“Now, Col. Turner,” said he, “you may put your question to 
the witness.”’ 

“Oh,” responded Col. Turner, rousing himself, “I have for- 
gotten it now, Judge. It was not important, anyway.” 


Legal Oddities. 


The story is told of a lawsuit that was by mutual agreement 
of the two lawyers tried by a jury of one. When the arguments 
were all over the juror, after an hour and a half of deliberation, 
reported that he was unable to agree. 


It was in a court in Georgia that the case of John Turner 
v. Simeon Turner was called recently, and, when witnesses 
were called for, the plaintiff said: “It’s too late now; all my 
witnesses are dead.” It is not stated how long the suit had 
been pending. 


Police Judge ‘Mott Ayres of Fulton, N. Y., is 23 years old, 
and runs a newspaper. When a subscriber came to lick the 
editor the other day, the tables were turned. When the sub- 
scriber woke up, the judge fined the editor $1, and peace reigned 
once more. 

Twenty years ago C. G. Foster and ex-Senator John J. In- 
galls of Kansas were quarreling in court; Foster threw an ink- 
stand at Ingalls across the counsel’s table, and Foster and In- 
galls are still enemies. 


A Hardinsburg (Ky.) lawyer, who had shot a neighbor’s hog, 
was sued for damages. In his defense he urged that he “could 
not get down on his knees to offer up prayers to his Maker 
ee being in constant danger of being rooted up by the 

og.” 

Ex-District-Attorney James Ridgway of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
won fame years ago by a similar plea, when, in a divorce suit, 
he spoke of his client’s drunken wife “over whose prostrate body 
as she lay drunk on the floor the very goats would clamber to 
eat the wall paper off the wall.” 


A San Francisco street railroad is being sued for damages 
because, as plaintiff alleges, the conductor of one of its cars 
was busy cleaning his finger nails and refused to stop the car 
to let the passenger off. 


A rich farmer in Racine County, Wis., who died recently, 
left to each of his children who had sided with their mother 
in a domestic row a copy of Milton’s “Paradise Lost.” 


A rich man who died in Paris a while ago provided for a 
cheap funeral. A shabby one-horse hearse carried his bones to 
the potter’s field at a cost of about $1.50. 


In wills everything goes. A will scrawled in pencil on a sick 
woman's pillow has been probated; also one which had been 
torn into five bits and pieced together. Probably “Mr. Meeson’s 
Will” (vide Rider Haggard), tattooed on a young woman's 
bosom, would be legal. 


The Mayor of Covington, Ky., recently received an appli- 
cation for a place on the police force from a man who said 
a fortune of ,000 had been left him on the sole condition that 
he became a policeman. Capt. Devine of Cincinnati said the 
tale was true, but that the man wasn’t tall enough to become 4 
cop in Cincinnati. 


A queer wit had a London liquor dealer who bequeathed his 
gin mill to the town on condition that 40 shillings of the rents 
should be paid each year to a preacher to preach a sermon on 
drunkenness, 

A British magistrate has decided that rice throwing at 4 
wedding constitutes an assault. Probably, then, shoe throwing 
must be an aggravated assault. 

It was a gallant Milanese Judge before whom a man was 
arraigned for kissing a woman, a total stranger, in the street. 
The judge acquitted the defendant at once on the ground that 
“so much loveliness had doubtless proved irresistible,”” and the 
plaintiff was perfectly satisfied. 
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ADVERSE POSSESSION. 


Tax deed void on its face for ambiguity of description will not 
support plea of five year’s limitation. Crumbley v. Busse, 
(Tex. Civ. App.) 32 S. W. Rep. 438. 

That one, from time of receiving deed of a farm, occupies it up 
to an existing fence, whieh is beyond the true boundary 
line, is not enough to show that a of the inter- 
vening strip is adverse. Fuller v. Worth, (Wis.) 64 N. W. 
Rep. 995. 

APPEAL. 


A motion cannot be made part of record on appeal except by bill 
of exceptions. Elsenrath v. Kallmeyer, 1 Mo. App. Rep. 638. 
Action of a federal court in overruling motion for new trial is 
_ —— aserror. Wheeler v. United States, 16 Sup. Ct. 

ep. 93. 

Appellate court will not consider evidence not copied in bill of 
exceptions, nor specifically called for as designated therein. 
Barnes v. Buzzard, 1 Mo. App. Rep. 653. 

Concurrent finding of fact by master and chancellor has same 
—_— as verdict ofajury. Wilson v. Boyle, (Tenn.) 32 8. 
Ww. . 386. 

Continuance of a case for absence of a witness is in discretion 
of trial court. Missouri Pac. Ry. Co. v. Haynes, (Kan. App.) 
42 Pac. Rep. 259. 

Defendant cannot complain for first time on appeal that there 
was misjoinder of parties. Johnson v. Simmons, 1 Mo. App. 


ep. a 
Equity case will be reviewed by appellate court only upon full 
presentation of entire testimony. Barnes v. Buzzard, 1 Mo. 


App Rep. 653. 

Erroneous date in a finding is not ground for reversal where no 
harm resulted. Morgan v. Morgan, (8. C.) 23 8. E. Rep. 64. 

Evidence being sufficient to warrant verdict, and, the verdict 
having been approved by trial judge, supreme court will 
not set it aside. Seymour v. Daniel, (Ga.) 23 8. E. Rep. 37. 

Evidence incorporated in a bill of exceptions is not part of the 
record, ess the record shows that the bill of exception 
was filed. Arms v. Dunn, (Ind. Sup.) 41 N. E. Rep. 540. 

Evidence set out in a bill of exceptions which is not shown to 
have been filed with the clerk of the court below is not in 
the record. Pittsburg C., C. $ St. L. Ry. Co. v. O' Brien, 
(Ind. Sup.) 41 N. E. Rep 

Fact that a demurrer attacking the sufficiency of the petition 
was erroneously ov: » will not preclude review of 
plaintiff's assignment of error. Kelly v. Collier, (Tex. Civ. 
App.) 32 8. W. Rep. 428. 

Fact that an appeal is pending does not prevent motion in trial 
court for new trial on = of newly discovered evidence. 
Henry v. Allen, (N. Y. App.) 41 N. E. Rep. 694. 

Failure of a decree to pass on an issue not raised by pleadings 
nor called to the attention of trial judge cannot be as 
error on @ . Sumter Building § Loan Ass’n v. 
(S. C.) 23 8. E. Rep. 29. 

Finding of material fact by an auditor without evidence, though 
approved by the court, is ground for reversal. In re Fessen- 
den’s Estate, (Pa. Sup ) 33 Atl. Rep. 135; 4 lof Tyler, Id. 

Finding of the jury, which is supported by sufficient evidence 
to warrant the same, will not be disturbed on appeal, 
Jordan v, Pettus, (Tex. Civ. App.) 32 S. W. Rep. 560. 


It is discretionary with trial court whether it will hear oral 
evidence on motion to appoint receiver pending foreclosure 
proceedings. State v. Egan, (Minn.) 64 N. W. Rep. 813. 

In absence of objection at the trial, the admission of secondary 
evidence cannot be assigned as error. Condon v. Brockway, 
(Il. Sup.) 41 N. E. Rep. 634. 

It is not the province of appellate court to weigh evidence in an 
action at law, it being sufficient if there is substantial evi- 
dence to support finding. Johnson v. Simmons, 1 Mo. App. 
Rep. 622. 

Judgment appearing by the record to have been entered by con- 
sent will not be reviewed. Erlanger v. Southern Pac. R. Co., 
(Cal.) 42 Pac. Rep. 31. 

Judgment in an action ex delicto may be reversed as to one de- 

endant, and affirmed as to the other. Union Trust Co. of 
New York v. Atchison, T. § S. F. R. Co., (N. M.) 42 Pac. 
Rep. 89. 

Objection that instructions were not sufficiently full cannot be 
considered when raised for first time on appeal. Goldham- 
mer v. Dyer, (Colo. App.) 42 Pac. Rep. 177. 

Statement of the grounds of decision in an opinion of a case 
submitted without a jury is not equivalent to special find- 
ing of fact. Hinkley v. City of Arkansas City, (C. C. A.) 69 
Fed. — 768. 

Where appellant’s abstract alleges and appellee’s abstract denies 
that certain documents were put in evidence, the question 
as to their admissibility cannot be considered. Duer v. Al- 
len, (lowa) 64 N. W. Rep. 682. 

Where evidence was conflicting, and court refused new trial, 
verdict for defendants wiil not be disturbed on appeal. 
Bank of Commerce v. Ross, (Wis.) 64 N. W. Rep. 993. 

Where there is substantial conflict in the evidence an order 
denying new trial wiil not be disturbed. Steinhart v. Cole- 
man, (Cal.) 41 Pac. Rep. 1098. 

ATTACHMENT. 


Portions of city directory showing defendant’s business connec- 
tions are admissible, in connection with other evidences, to 
show facts on which- plaintiff acted in suing out his attach- 
ment. Bowman v. Western Fur Manufg. Co., (Iowa) 64 N. 
W. Rep. 775. 

The question whether costs to procure release of attachment 
were voluntarily paid by def-ndants is, in an action by them 
for wrongful attachment, one of fact, for the jury. Hunter 
v. Penland, (Tex. Civ. App.) 32 8. W. Rep. 421. . 

ATTORNEY AND CLIENT. 


Attorney of record has no power to ore: © at ent for less 
than the amount due thereon, wi t client’s consent. 
Faughman v. City of Elizabeth, (N. J. Sup.) 33 Atl. Rep. 212. 

Attorney of supreme court who removes from state, does not 
cease to — his client in actions prev ously commenced, 
until another has been substituted in his place. Faughman 
v. City of Elizabeth, (N. J. Sup.) 33 Atl. Rep. 212. 

The same attorney cannot appear both for an administrator, on 
his petition to sell intestates land to pay debt of the estate, 
and for guardian of one of the next who was an infant, 
Marcorn v. Wyatt, (N. C.) 238 E. Rep. 169. 

BANKS AND BANKING. 


The loaning by a National bank to an individual of more than 
the National banking law allows cannot be taken advantage 
of either by the debtor or another creditor of his. MeCart- 
ney v. Kipp, (Pa. Sup.) 33 Atl. Rep. 233. 

CARRIERS. 

Carrier may enforce reasonable charge for unreasonable deten- 
tion of its cars through a combination of carriers organized 
for that purpose. Ken Wagon Manvfg. Co. v. Ohio f 
M. Ry. Co., (Ky.) 32 8. W. Rep. 595. 

Charge of one dollar per day for detention of cars over 48 hours, 
not inclading Sundays and holidays, is not, as matter of 
law, unreasonable. Kentucky Wagon Manufg. Co. v. Ohio $ 
M. Ry. Co., (Ky.) 32 S. W. Rep. 595. 

Railroad com may make a reasonable charge for unreason- 
able detention of its cars. Ken Wagon Manufg. Co. v. 





Ohio & M. Ry. Co., (Ky.) 32 8. W. Rep. 595. 
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CHATTEL MORTGAGES. 

Assignee of chattel mortgage may bevome purchaser of the 
property at public foreclosure sale thereunder, where such 
privilege is expressly conferred by the mortgage. Clarkson 
v. Mullin, 1 Mo. -. Rep. 575. 

Chattel mortgagees, selling the property under the mortgage at 
private sale, cannot reimburse themselves for sheriff’s fees 
and cost of appraisment out of proceeds, as such expenses 
were unnecessary. Myers v. Snyder, (Iowa) 64 Ww 
Rep. 771. 

DAMAGES. 

Interest on damages is not allowable where damages are un- 
liquidated, and defendant had no means of es 
amount to which plaintiff was entitled, so that he coul 
tender it to claimant. Gray v. Central R. Co. of New Jersey, 
(Sup.) 35 N. Y. 8. Rep. 378. 

Measure of damages for breach of a covenant by lessee to keep 
leased property insured is the cost of the insurance, and not 
its amount. National Mahaiwe Bank v. Hand, (Sup.) 35 N. 
Y. S. Rep. 449. 

Where defendant in good faith defends an action by employee 
for his salary he cannot be compelled to pay 10 per cent. in- 
terest on the claim for vexatious delay in paying therefor. 
Nixon v. Cutting Fruit Packing Co., (Mont.) 42 Pac. Rep. 108. 

DEED. 


Deed by a son for valuable consideration of the interest in his 
father’s estate which he then had, or might be entitled to 
on his father’s death, being a transfer of a mere possibility, 
not coup'ed with an interest, is void. McCall’s Adm’r v. 
Hampton, (Ky.) 32 S. W. Rep. 406. 

Deed to husband and wife jointly, delivered to husband, but 
not recorded till after his death, inures to wife’s benefit. 
Tyler’s Estate v. Tyler, (Ind. App.) 41 N. E. Rep. 962. 

Where the word “heirs” appears in a deed for qualifying 
the designation of the grantee, it may be transposed, so as 
to create an estate in fee simple to the grantee. Tucker v. 
Williams, (N. C.) 23 8. E. Rep. 90 

EJECTMENT. 

A tax deed, vo'd on its face for ambiguity of description, will 
not — a claim for improvements in good faith. Crum- 
bly v. Busse, (Tex. Civ. App.) 328. W. Rep. 438. 

Mortgagor cannot maintain ejectment a 
possession until the debt is paid. 
41 Pac. Rep. 1038. 

Plea in trespass to try title — valne of improvements 
made in good faith, must allege the time when the improve- 
ments were made. Crumbly v. Busse, (Tex. Civ. App.) 32 
S. W. Rep. 438. 

Recovery cannot be had in ejectment for land not specified in 
the compiaint. Seott v. Rhodes, (Cal.) 41 Pac. Rep. 878. 

Title of a beneficiary, under deed of gift executed to a trustee 
for her benefit, is not sufficient to support ejectment. Sim- 
mons v. Richardson, (Ala.) 18 So. Rep. 245. 

Where defendant in ejectment pleads that he is not in possession, 
plaintiff cannot recover without proof of defendant’s 
possession. St Louis, A. § S. R. Co. v. Hamilton, (Ill. Sap.) 
41 N. E. Rep. 777. 

EMINENT DOMAIN. 

Bill to subject land to payment of a y, averring that de- 
fendant has assumed the payment of certain other legacies, 

e is not subject to demurrer for failure to make the other 
legatees parties. Chasev. Warner, (Mich.)64N. W. Rep. 730. 

Complainant who seeks discovery, and also to establish a trust, 

as not an — remedy atlaw. Shainwald v. Davids, 
(D. C.) 69 Fed. 687. - 

Has jurisdiction of a suit to establish trust in land, and to ob- 
tain conveyance from defendants, who hold legal title, al- 
though some of the defendants are in possession of the land, 
and the bill also prays for possession. Coryell v. Klehin, 
(Ill. Sup.) 41 N. E. Rep. 864. 

Where party fails to show that anything agreed upon was 
omitted from writing through fraud, accident, or mistake, 
he is not entitled to a reformation thereof. Brefa v. Bryne, 
(Iowa) 64 N. W. Rep. 669. 

ERROR, WRIT OF. 

Allegation, in a petition for writ of error, of correct propositions 
of law, applicable to facts of a case, without pains error 
of the court in not sustaining them, is an insufficient as- 
——_ oferror. Hilliard v. White, (Tex. Sup.) 32 8. W. 

p. 525. 

In a petition to supreme court for writ of error, so much of the 
ea of error as is argumentative is improper. Hodo 
v. Mexican Nat. R. Co., (Tex. Sup.) 32 8. W. Rep. 511. 

The determination by a council of the contested election of a 
member of its body cannot be reviewed on error. Stearns 
v. Village of Wyoming, (Ohio Sup.) 41 N. E. Rep. 578. 

ESTOPPEL. 

Objection that joinder of claims due to several, in note payable 
to one, was fraudulent as to creditors, cannot be raised b 
party to agreement. Sommers v. Hamburger, (Wis.) 64 N. 
W. Rep. 880. 


inst mortgagee in 
Hildreth v. James, (Cal.) 





EVIDENCE. 

Assessor’s books are not competent evidence to B ey title to 
property assessed. Hechtv. Eherka, (Iowa) 64.N. W. Rep. 650, 

Books and accounts of a master of chancery are admissible in 4 
suit to determine the liability of a surety on his officig) 
bond. Brown v. en, C.) 23 8. E. Rep. 137. 

Certificate of stock indo in blank may be shown to have 
been delivered in a. Riley v. Hampshire County Nat, 
Bank, (Mass.) 41 N. E. Rep. 679. 

Child who, when last heard from six years prior to death of 
father, was sick with consumption, will be presumed to 
have died before father. Leach v. Hall, (Iowa) 64 N. w, 
Rep. 790. 

In aston against a bank and its receiver, the books of the bank 
are not admissible until it has been shown that they wer. 
properly kept. Arnold v. Penn, (Tex. Civ. App.) 32 8. W, 
Rep. 353 


In oan by a bank en a note, defendant cannot show that he 
signed it on representations of plaintiff’s cashier that it was 
intended as a mere matter of form, and that he would not 
be called upon to pay it. First Nat. Bank v. Foote, (Utah) 
42 Pac. Rep. 205. 

Parol evidence is admissible to show that the reservation in 
deed of a life estate to the grantors was made to secure pay. 
ment of the unpaid purvhase price payable in support, and 
by allowing the grantors to reside on the premises. Bererr, 
Bever, (Ind. Sup.) 41 N. E. Rep. 944. 

Parol evidence is inadmissible to limit the word ‘“‘incompati- 
bility,” named as one of the grounds for discharge iv a con. 
tract of employment on a newspaper, to ‘‘unsuitableness” of 
the employee for the employment. Gray v. Shepard, (N, Y, 
App.) 41 N. E. Rep. 500. 

Representation by which one was indaced to sign a written or- 
der for purchase of personal property may be shown by parol, 
Bryant v. Thesing, (Neb.) 64 N. W. Rep. 967. 

There is no presumption that receivers were appointed, from the 
fact that they have acted as receivers. International ¢§ 6. 
N. R. Co. v. Moore, (Tex. Civ. App.) 32 8. W. Rep. 379. 

United States courts take judicial notice of Mexican laws and 
regulations pertaining to grants made before the cession. 
United States v. Chaves, 16 Sap. Ct. 57. 

Verdict of coroner’s jury is prima facie evidence of cause of 
death. Pyle v. Pyle, (Ill. Sap.) 41 N. E. Rep. 999. 


EXCEPTIONS, BILL OF. 


A bill of exceptions, though signed by the judge, is not part of 
the record until it is filed. Wenning v. Teeple, (Ind. Sup.) 
41 N. E. Rep. 600. 

A bill of exceptions will be disregarded unless it appears that 
it was filed with the clerk r it was signed by the judge. 
Board of Com’rs of Johnson County v. Hemphill, (Ind. Sup.) 
41 N. E. Rep. 965. 

Filing of a bill of exceptions, as required by Rev. St. 1894, § 
il ; Rev. St. 1881, § 629, is essential to its consideration 
on appeal. De Hart v. Board of Com’rs of Johnson County, 
(Ind. Sap.) 41 N. E. Rep. 825, 

EXECUTION. 


Execution cannot issue on a judgment 
representative capacity. Arnold v. 
32 8. W. Rep. 353. 

Parchaser at an execution sale of mortgaged chattels has a lien 
thereon for excess remaining after satisfaction of mortgage. 
McFadden v. Ross, (Ind. App.) 41 N. E. Rep. 607. 

Where land is conveyed as security for agreement to support 
the grantee during life, the levy of an execution agains 
grantee on such land will be enjoined. Zherke v. Hecki, 
(lowa) 64 N. W. Rep. 652. 

EXECUTORS AND ADMINISTRATORS. See Wills. 


Claims against estate of deceased person must be sworn to by 
claimants, and affidavits made, showing what amounts, if 
any, have been paid, and any debts due from claimants t 
the estate. Brown v. Brown, (8. C.) 238. E. Rep. 137. 

Estate of one to whom money was intrusted for investment, is 
liable on presentment ofa clain thereof, to the commis 
ioners. ank v. Morley’s Estate, (Mich.) 64 N. W. Rep. 57. 

In absence of fraud or mistake, an order confirming anditing of 
an executor’s accounts, isa conclusive settlement of such 
accounts. Inve Hath’s Estate, 33 Atl. Rep. 46, 52 N. J. 


inst a receiver in his 
enn, (Tex. Civ. App.) 


Eq. 807. 
Only the lawfal wife has the — of wife, to administer the 


estate of a deceased husban 
Civ. App.) 32 8. W. Rep. 564. 

Taxes paid by administrator on assessments made before death 
of his intestate, are properly allowed as credits to his a& 
count. In re Steward’s Estate, (Sup.) 32 N. Y. —-. 366. 

Growing timber is a part of the realty, and can be dispo-ed of 
only by an instrument effectual to convey an interest in real 
estate. Alt v. Grosclose. 1 Mo. App. Rep. 645. 

Landlord’s verbal agreement to dispense with or waive statutory 
notice of one month required to be given in order to tf- 
minate « tenancy from month to month is within statue of 
frauds, and ineffectual. Smith v. Smith, 1 Mo. App. Rep. 58. 


Chapman v. Chapman, (Tex. 
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Parol contract for lease of land for one year, with privilege of 
three, at $100.00 per year, is within statue of frauds. Hand 
v. Osgood, (Mich.) 64.N. W. Rep. 867. 
Where a de jure corporation takes all the property belonging to 
a de facto one of the same name, assuming its liabilities, the 
transaction is not within the statue of frauds. Calumet 
Paper Co. v. Scott Inv. Co., (lowa) 64 N. W. Rep. 782. 
FRAUDULENT CONVEYANCE, 


Fact that a mortgage is executed for a valid consideration will 
not avail the "49 = where it is shown that he accepted 
it with intent to defraud creditors. Bussard v. Bullitt, 
(lowa) 64 N. W. Rep. 658. 

Failing debtor may protect his surety by a transfer of goods 
reasonably proportioned in value to the amount of the debt. 
Keating faplenent & Machine Co. v. Terre Haute Carriage § 
Buggy Co., (Tex. Civ. App.) 32 8. W. Rep. 556. 

Married woman has the right to convey her property in trust for 
herself and her children, so as to withdraw the rents from 
the community estate; and such conveyance will not be 
fraudulent as to her husband’s creditors. Monday v. Vance, 
(Tex. Civ. App.) 32 8S. W. Rep. 559. 

Mere registration of a deed is no protection from actual fraud. 
Wynne v. Mason, (Miss.) 18 So. Rep. 422. 

GARNISHMENT. 


Contingent interest which a creditor has in dividends which may 
be declared by his insolvent’s estate is not subject to trustee 
process. Cross v. Brown, (R. I.) 33 Atl. Rep. 147. 

Debt due to non-resident, may be = where garnishee is 
a resident of the state in which the garnishment is issued. 
Pomeroy v. Rand, McNally § Co., (Ill. Sup.) 41 N. E. Rep. 636. 

Debt payable without contingency at a future date is subject to 
trustee process before maturity. Cross v. Brown, (R. 1.) 33 
Atl. Rep. 147. 

Where, in action against non-resident, jurisdiction has been ob- 
tained of defendant and garnishee, a debt due of defendant 
by resident, payable in another state, is subject to garnish- 
ment. Cross v. Brown, (R. I.) 33 Atl. Rep. 147. 

HIGHWAYS. 

Fact that a person has formany years encroached on a highway, 
by inclosing part thereof within his fence does not bar the 
town of the right to have the road opened to its full width. 
Nicolai v. Davie, (Wis.) 64 N. W. Rep. 1001. 

Question whether or not a highway is defective, so as to render 
a town liable, is for the jury. McCleskey v. Moies, (R. 1.) 
33 Atl. Rep. 225. 

Town officials may remove obtructions on a highway without 
— from taxpayers. Nicolai v. Davis, (Wis.) 64 N. W. 

p. 1001. . 

Where public claims title to the easement in highway by user, 
the burden rests upon the State to show adverse possession. 
State v. Fisher, (N. C.) 23 8. E. Rep. 158, 

HOMESTEAD. 

Creditor of husband cannot inquire into the good faith of the 
husband in deeding a homestead to the wife. Merchants’ 
National Bank v. Kopplin (Kan. App.) 42 Pac. Rep. 263. 

Failure to allege in a petition claiming a Remestend, that the 
— were occupied as such, was cured by an answer 

enying occupancy. Central Kentucky Lunatic Asylum v. 
Craven, (Ky.) 32 8. W. Rep. 291. 

Homestead claimed by a husband is exempted from the claim of 
the State for maintenance of his wife in an insane asylum. 
—— Kentucky Lunatic Asylum v. Craven, (Ky.) 3258. W. 

. 291. 

Whuse’a wife owned the undivided half of an hotel, in which 
she resided with her re sach home was exempt. Mer- 
o— National Bank v. Kopplin, (Kan. App.) 42 Pac. Rep. 


INJUNCTION. 

Allegation of irreparable injury will not warrant an injunction, 
Unless facts are stated showing that such would be the re- 
sult of the act done er threatened. Colby v. City of Spokane, 
(Wash.) 42 Pac. Rep. 112. 

Complaint in an action to enjoin violation by a physician, of a 
contract not to practice medicine within certain territory, 
need not show that the contract was based on adequate con- 
sideration. Beatty v. Coble, (Ind. Sup ) 41 N. E. Rep. 590. 

Preliminary injunction will not issue when complainant's right 
is in donbt. National Docks § N. J. J. C. Ry. Co. v. Penn- 
sylvania R. Co., (N. J. Ch.) 33 Atl. Rep. 219. 

JURY. 

After submitting, without objection, to the hearing of a case by 
the chancellor it is too late to claim the right to be heard 
by ® jury. Tabler v. Anglo-American Ase’n, (Ky.) 32 8. W. 


p. 602. 
Challenge for cause, without yg the ground thereof is 
‘ue 


too indefinite. Davis v. Anchor 
64 N. W. Rep. 687. 

Fact that a juror was in the court room and heard the evidence 
on @ plea in bar does not disqualify him to serve in the main 
2  ‘eaeattee tried. State v. Roott, (Kan. App.) 42 Pac. 

Pp. . 


t. Fire Ins. Co., (Iowa) 





In action by judgment creditors against the debtor and his 
vendee to set aside a transfer as in fraud of creditors, de- 
fendants are not entitled to trial by jury. Monroe v. Reid, 
(Neb.) 64 N. W. Rep. 983. 


JUDGMENT. 


A judgment in one State against one partner for a firm debt is 
a bar to an action in another State — another member 
not served in the former action. Keith Bros. g Co. v. Stiles, 
(Wis.) 64 N. W. —_ 860. 

In action for breach of warranty, it is error for court to enter 
judgment for general damages in absence of a finding by 
the jury of the amount of such damages. National Hors: 
Importing Co. v. Novak, (lowa) 64 N. W. Rep. 616. 

Where no answer was interposed after a demurrer was overruled, 
and no further time asked for defense, it was proper to 
enter final jadgment. Cowan v. Donaldson, (Tenn.) 32 8. W. 
Rep. 457. 

Where verdict in an action for services did not mention in- 
terest, in entering the judgment the court could not allow 
interest. Carter v. Christie, (Kan. App.) 42 Pac. Rep. 256. 

LANDLORD AND TENANT. 


Landlord has a lien for rent on property on the premises in pos- 
session of the lessee’s administrator. Wilcox v. Alexander, 
(Tex. Civ. App.) 32 8S. W. Rep. 561. 
LIBEL AND SLANDER. 


Statements thata person was continually drunk, had intoxicated 
people in his room, and got people drunk, is actionable per 
se. Morgan v. Kennedy, (Minn.) 64 N. W. Rep. 912. 
So, too,a publication charging one with being a ‘‘ dangerous, 
and seditious agitator.” Wilkes v. Shields, (Minn.) 
64 N. W. Rep. 921. 


LIMITATIONS, STATUTE OF. 


A suit is commenced when the bill is filed, though the cost bond, 
required by statute, is not executed until afterwards. 
Cowan v. Donaldson, (Tenn.) 32 8. W. Rep. 457. 

So, too, when process is lodged with the sheriff for service 
on defendant. Morgan v. Morgan (S. C.) 23 8. E. Rep. 

64 


Action against a bank and its receiver for money held by the 
bank on Nr ee is not barred until two years at least, after 
plaintiff's demand on receiver. Arnold v. Penn, ( Tex. Civ. 
App.) 32 8. W. Rep. 353. 

On illegal sale for taxes, limitations do not begin to run until 
the sheriff’s deed is put on record. Washington v. McCombs, 
(Ky.) 32 8. W. Rep. 398. 

MARITIME LIENS. , 


A perfected boat lien is assignable. The Victorian Number Two, 
41 Pac. Rep. 1103, 26 Ore. 194; Sutton v. The Victorian. Id. 

Assignee of a perfected boat lien may enforce the lien in his own 
name. Same case. 

Seaman may acquire a lien for wages for servicee rendered a re- 
ceiver in charze of the vessel and employing it in naviga- 
tion under order of court. The William M. Hoag, (D. C.) 69 
Fed Rep. 742; The Three Sisters, Id; The Resolute, 1d; Young 
v. Bonner, 1d; Dowsett v. Same, 1d; Wilson v. Same, Id. 

MASTER AND SERVANT. 


Foreman of section crew at work on section of railroad track is 
fellow-servant of member of the crew. Kansas § A. V. Ry. 
Co. v. Waters, (C. C. A.) 70 Fed. Rep. 28. 

Tra‘n dispatcher and locomotive engineer, injured through dis- 
patcher’s negligence in running of train, are not fellow-ser- 
vants. de v. Richmond & D. R. Co., (C. C.) 69 Fed. Rap. 


And employees of railroad running through freight are not 
fellow-servants of employees of same company i 
a local freight and empty cars. Galvetion, H. § 8. A. 
Ry. Co. v. Worthy, (Tex. Civ. App.) 32 S. W. Rep. 557. 


MECHANICS’ LIENS. 


Verification of a lien statement by claimant, ‘‘ that he had 
knowledge of the facts therein stated, and that the same 
were true,” is sufficient. Nordine v. Knutson, (Minn.) 64 N. 
W. Rep. 563. ; 

Where, in action to foreclose a lien, no notice of intention to 
hold a lien, or copy thereof, is filed with the complaint, the 
latter is insufficient. Davis v. McMillan, (Ind. App.) 41 N. 
E. Rep. 851. 


MORTGAGES. 


Mort may proceed in equity against maker of a bond se- 
pm by the mo a deficiency, though the mort- 
age lien remains unaffected for 20 years. Princeton Sav. 

ank v. Martin, (N. J. Ch ) 33 Atl. Rep. 45. 

Where deed to certain land is forged, a trust deed by 
such deed gives tee in trust deed no lien. 
Hull, (Colo.) 41 Pac. Rep. 1108. 

Where mortgagee has, without authority, gone into pcssession, 
and collected rents, the m r’s right to recover same is 
lost by failure to make counterclaim therefor, in the fore- 
closure suit. Freeman v. Campbell, (Cal.) 42 Pac. Rep. 32. 


tee in 
leigh v. 
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MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS. 


Abutting owner may maintain a bill to enjoin changes in a bor- 
ough street, he not having notice thereof or an opportunity 
for hearing. Buchanan v. Borough of Beaver, (Pa. Sup.) 33 
Atl. Rep. 115. 

Boroughs may, by ordinances, or its equivalent, define the 
limits of sidewalks and curbs thereon, leaving sufficient 
space for travel. Commonwealth v. Borough of Beaver, (Pa. 
Sup.) 33 Atl. Rep. 112. 

City ordinances providing a punishment for disorderly conduct 
are valid in so far as they do not conflict with State law. 
State v. Sherard, (N. C.) 23 8. E. Rep. 157. 

In a proceeding to open a street it is unnecessary that the por- 
tion of a public alley crossing the proposed street should be 
condemned. Scotten v. City of Detroit, (Mich.)-64N. W. Rep. 
579 


Municipal corporations cannot, in abs nce of legislative author- 
ity, legalize common nuisance. State v. Luce, (Del. Gen. 
Sess ) 32 Atl. Rep. 1076, 9 Houst. 396. 

Municipal corporation has inherent power to build waterworks, 
and an electric light plant. Ellinwood v. City of Reedsburgh, 
(Wis.) 64 N. W. a. 885. 

The same presumption does not exist as to the regularity of the 
passage of an ordinance as in the case of a legislative act. 
City of Altoona v. Rowman, (Pa. Sup ) 33 Atl. Rep. 187. 

NEGLIGENCE. 

In action based on negligence, the burden is on plaintiff to prove 
both negligence and freedom from contributory negligence. 
Burk v. Edison General Electric Co., (Sup.) 35 N.Y. Supp. 313. 

Question of contributory negligence is one of fact not review- 
able by supreme court. Lake Shore Foundry Co. v. Rakowspi, 
(Ill.) 41 N E. Rep. 1019. 

Minor is required to exercise such prudence as one of his years 
is expected to possess. Queen v. Dayton Coal § Iron Co., 
(Tenn.) 32 S. W. Rep. 460. 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. 


Extension of time of payment of past due note is sufficient con- 
sideration for a promise by a third party to pay the note. 
Peterson v. Russell, (Mich.) 64 N. W. Rep. 555. 

In action on note by payee against joint makers, proof that one 
maker signed without consideration is not sufficien to de- 
stroy the presumption of consideration arising from the 
note. First Nat. Bank v. Foote, (Utah.) 42 Pac. Rep. 205. 

Transferee before maturity, of negotiable note, with notice of 
want of consideration, cannot enforce the payment. Skin- 
ner v. Raynor, (Iowa) 64 N. W. Rep. 601. 

Where note is given for payee’s accommodation, to enable him 
to get money at a par icular bank, and he procures it to be 
discounted at another bank, it is not a diversion of the note. 
Hay v. Jackell, (Sup.) 35 N. Y. Sapp. 650. 

‘PARTIES. 

Claimant of attached property may sue in his own name on 
sheriff’s indemnity bond, either as real party in interest or 
under Mansf. Ark. Dig. §3024. Williams v. Simons, (C. C. 
A.) 70 Fed. Rep. 40. 

Defendant cannot insist that plaintiff prosecute his action 
ee his co defendants. Gurley v. U’ Dwyer, 1 Mo. App. 

p. 635. 

Where, after a default by deputy, a sheriff dies, an action may 
be brought against his sureties without joining _ 
representatives of decedent. Dishneau v. Newton, (Wis.) 64 
N. W. Rep. 879. 

PARTNERSHIP. 

Contract under which two persons are to share profits, but fail 
to provide for sharing of losses does not constitute a part- 
nership inter se. Winter v. Pipher, (Iowa) 64.N. W. Rep. 663. 

Implied B psay3 of one person to mortgage firm property is re- 
voked by dissent of co-partners, as against mortgagee who, 
at the time mortgage was given, knew of the dissent. Carr 
v. Hertz, (N. J. wenoe bang Atl. Rep. 194. 

Land which is partnership property is, as between partners and 
those dealing with them with knowl » personal estate. 
Moore v. Wood, (Pa. Sup.) 33 Atl. Rep. 63. ; 

Surviving partner is not ordinarilly entitled to any commission 
for settling up partnership business. Commonwealth v. 
Bracken, (Ky.) 32 8. W. Rep. 609. 

PAYMENT. 

Payment of special assessment by check, which is accepted by 
city treasurer, and paid when presented, is valid payment 
as of date when check was given. Indiana Bond Co. v. 
Bruce, (Ind. App.) 41 N. E. Rep. 958. 

Receipt “in full” 1s presumed to be in full settlement of demands 
at date thereof, but such —_ tion is not conclusive. 
Newton’s Ex’s v. Field, (Ky.) 328. W. Eep. 623. 

PLEADING. 

Affirmative defense is of no avail unless pleaded, though testi- 
mony discloses it. Schwarte Bros. Commission Co. v. Vam- 
stone, 1 Mo. App. Rep. 523. 

Allegation in complaint that consideration for a deed was 
fraudulently inserted, is surplusage, since real consideration 
‘nay be shown by parol. Day v. Dalziel, (Tex. Civ. App.) 

S. W. Rep. 377. 





4 
———— 


Complaint which fails to show cause of action in all the joint 
plaintiffs is subject to demurrer for want of facts. 
ville, N. A. § C, Ry. Co. v. Lange, (Ind. App.) 41 N, B. 
Rep. 609. 

Complaint is not demurrable on ground that another action jg 
pending, unless that fact appears on face of the complaint. 
Hardon v. Angley Electric Co., (Sup.) 35 N. Y. Supp. 405, 

Demurrer does not admit correctness of conclusions of law 4). 
leged in pleading demurred to. American Waterworks Co, », 
State, (Neb.) 64 N. W. Rep. 711. 

Fact that complaint shows a separate action against each de. 
fendant is no ground for demurrer for want of facts. Leak 
v. Thorn, (Ind. App.) 41 N. E. Rep. 602. 

Fact that single paragraph of complaint states several causes of 
action will not support an objection that the paragraph 
does not state facts constituting a cause of action. Arm. 
strong v. Dunn, (Ind. Sup.) 41 N. E. —— L 

Improper joinder of two causes of action is no und for de- 
—— for want of facts. Leak v. Thorn, (Ind. App.) 41 X, 

. Rep. 602. 

In New York defendant may plead inconsistent defenses. Ma. 
Coll v. American Union Life Ins. Co., (Sup )35 N.Y. Supp. 364, 

It is error to render judgment for plaintiff on pleadings when 
answer presents issues of fact. Chapman v. Tallant, (Kan. 
App.) 42 Pac. Rep. 61 

Misjoinder of parties plaintiff or defendant, is no ground for de. 
murrer, under Burns’ Rev. St. 1894, § 342 (Rev. St. 1881, 
§ 339) TE causes for demurrer. Armstrong v. Dunn, 
(Ind.) 41 N. E. Rep. 540. 

Original petition being sufficient, there is no error ia refusing 
to strike from files an amended petition which does not 
change cause of action. Chicago, K. § W. Ry. Co. v. Tutten, 
(Kan. App.) 42 Pac. Rep. 269. 


PRACTICE. 


In trial by court, on motion to dismiss for want of evidence, the 
question is whether, by a preponderance of ths evidence, 
plaintiff was entitled to judgment. Hayward v. Jackman, 
(Iowa) 64 N. W. Rep. 667. 

Motion for non-suit must specify wherein evidence is insufficient. 
Jacobs v. Union Mercantile Co., (Mont.) 42 Pac. Rep. 109. 

Plaintiff may show his election to take non-suit by absenting 
himself from court when his ene is required there for 
purposes of impending trial. Felts v. Delaware § W. R. Co., 
(Pa. Sup.) 33 Atl. Rep. 97. 

PRINCIPAL AND AGENT. 


Agency may be established by acts, declarations and cond uct of 
the principal and the agent. Zinke v. Zinke’s Estate, (Sup.) 
35 N. Y. Supp. 645. 
Fact that agent made a particular contract to dig a well is not 
of itself evidence that be had authority to hire a person to 
do the work. Mundis v. Emig, (Pa. Sap.) 32 Atl. Rep. 1136. 
One in lawfal possession of a chattel, with authority to sell, 
age good title, though he violates principal’s instructions, 
y taking notes in ownname. Schleicher v. Armstrong, (Tex. 
Civ. App.) 32 S. W. Rep. 327. 


RAILROAD COMPANIES. 


A dog is within a statute requiring the sounding of the whistle 
when an animal is seen on a railroad track. Fink v. Evans, 
(Tenn.) 32 8. W. Rep. 307. 

Grant of land to a railroad company “for right of way, and for 
operating its railway only,” on to the tee a mere 
— Blakely v. Chieago, K. & N. BR. Co., (Neb.) 64N. 

Gravel pits of a railroad company, used largely for sale and 
gain, though — for = of the road, are not used 
in the operation of the . Le Blane v. Illinois Cent. By. 
Co., (Miss.) 18 So. Rep. 381. 

It is no excuse for violation of an ordinance requiring bells of 
engines passing through a city to be continuously a 4 
that a person injured was a servant of the —) 
nois Cent. Ry. Co. v. Gilbert, (Ill.) 41 N. E. Rep. 724. 

Railroad company is bound to use ordinary care in erecting * 
bridge near a crossing, and a charge that it must maintain 
a “safe” bridge is erroneous. St. Louis, I. M. § S. Ry. 00° 
v. Aven, (Ark.) 328. W. Rep. 500. ‘ 

There is no presumption that the railroad commission of & 
state has established freight rates over a — road. 
oa v. San Antonio § A. P. Ry. Co. (Tex. Civ. App-) 

32 8. W. Rep. 427 


Witness may testify to exact condition of locality where a0 in- 
jury occurred. Tanhard v. Roanoke R. § L. Co., (N. C.) 3B 
8. E. Rep. 46. 
RECEIVERS. 


Appointment of a receiver in a regular proceeding, does not 
afford a basis for an action for damages t the appl 
cant. Saunders v. Kempner, (Tex. Civ. App.) 32 8. ¥: 
Rep. 585. ; 

Where it appears that defendant was insolvent, the appoint 





ment of a receiver pending foreclosure will not be distur 


Childress v. State Trust Co., (Tex. Civ. App.) 32S. W. Rep. 390. 
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SMITH ON NEGLIGENCE. 


RE-EDITED AFTER AN INTERVAL OF TEN YEARS, ADDING TO THE FORMER EDITION REFERENCES TO UPWARDS OF FIVE THOUSAND NEW AUTHORITIES. 
By J. A. WEBB, Editor of Late Editions of ‘ Pollock on Torts,” and “ Burrill on Assignments.” 





Although many other works on NEGLIGENCE, more exhaustive 


rhaps, in their method of treatment of some special branches of 


the subject than this, may have appeared ; it is a fact, that in SMITH ON NEGLIGENCE through the advantage of the author’s style of 

resenting the law briefly and leaving to the authorities, so fully cited in his notes, the affirmance of his position, we cover the entire range 
of the subject. While the books of our esteemed contemporaries may scintillate with abstruse quotations from writers on the Roman law 
and brilliant quotations from all the classics, Mr. Smith, it seems, believes in the views expressed some j ears ago by Judge Redfield, 


when he said: 


*“ A law book is not only no more useful, for being largely made up of extracts from learned authors in Latin or French, Spanish or Port al. 


though it may appear far more learned, but it is in tact, far less useful to those who have no time to devote tosuch mere scholarly comments or scholastic phy mare hy 
Price, $6.00 
Published by THE F. H. THOMAS LAW BOOK COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


One Volume. 


REPLEVIN. 

Complaint for claim and delivery is not demurrable if facte 
stated are sufficient to constitate any cause of action against 
defendants. Ladson v. Mostowitz, (S. C.) 23S. W. Rep. 49. 

It is unnecessary that judgment in replevin be in the alternative 
where the chattels have been previously sold by the judg- 
ment debtor. MoCarthy v. Strait, (Colo. App.) 42 Pac. Rep. 
189. 

Where vendee of a bill of sale given as security allows the ven- 
dor to keep possession of the property under a lease, the 
vendee cancot maintain replevin against one seizing the 
property. Schweitzer v. Danna, (Wis.) € iN. W. Rep. 997. 

SALE. 


Instrument stipulating that the title to chattels is to remain in 
vendor until rent notes therefor are paid constitutes a con- 
ditional sale. Barrington v. Skinner, (N. C.) 23 8S. E. Rep. 90. 

One who ordered personal property in writing can be released 
from the contract of sale, at any time it remains wholly 
executory, by parol agreement. Bryant v. Thesing, (Neb.) 
64 N. W. Rep. 967. 

Vendee of a horse, rescinding for fraud, should offer to return 
the horse and to account for his use, less the expense of 
caring for him. Ford v. Oliphant, (Tex. Civ. App.) 32 8. 
Ww. Rep. 437. 

SET-OFF AND COUNTERCLAIM. 

In action on appeal bond, a pledge given to secare the debt for 
which the jadgment appealed from was rendered, is not 
available as a conterclaim to sureties onsuch bond. Sterne 
v. Talbot, (Sup.) 35 N. Y. Sapp. 412. 

Claim acquired after debtor’s assignment in insolvency, cannot 
be set-off in an action by as-ignee torecover on a note which 
constituted part of insolvent’s estate. Northern Trust Co. 
o. Weiltzen, (Minn.) 64 N. W. Rep. 909. 

TRIAL. 

An argumentative instruction which also gives unfair promi- 
nence to portions of the testimony should be refused. Pyle 
v. Pyle, (ill. Sup.) 41 N. E. Rep. 999. 

Defendant cannot elaim that an instruction is insufficient where 
it did not ask for a more particular one. Buncev. McMahon, 
(Wyo.) 42 Pac. Rep. 23. 

Giving of fataily erroneous instruction can only be cured b 
withdrawing it from the jury. Wenning v. Teeple, (Ind. 
Sap.) 41 N. E. Rep. 600. 

—— of two or more instructions, which are inconsistant, and 

culated to mislead the jury, or leave them in doubt as to 
the law, is cause for reversal. Wenning v. Teeple, (Ind. Sup.) 
41 N. E. Rep. 600. 

It is error to charge, in a civil case, that the jury are the judges 
of the law applicable to the case. Fink v. Evans, (Tenn.) 
32 8S. W. Rep. 307. 

It is proper to refuse cumulative instructions. Pylev. Pyle, (Ill. 
Sup.) 41 N. E. Rep. 999. 

Jury is to determine the credibility to be given witnesses as to 
value of land. Merves Admin. v. Crescent Pipe Line Co. (Pa. 
Sup.) 32 Atl. Rep. 1083. 

Omission to charge on an issue cannot be urged where no in- 
struction thereon was asked. Missouri K. § T. Ry. Co. v. 
Kirkland, (Tex. Civ. App.) 32 8. W. Rep. 588. 

Requested instructions substantially covered by instructions 
iven are properly refused. Missouri K. § T. Ry. Co. v. 
irkland, (Tex. Civ. App ) 32 S. W. Rep. 588. 

Requested instructions sufficiently covered by those already 
given, are properly refused. Hvansville § R. Ry. Co. v. 
Malott, (Ind. App.) 41 N. E. Rep. 549. 

Though the court may have used words not in the pleadings, in 
submitting the issue to the jury, it was not reversible error, 
where no new issue was presented. Fonts v. Ayres, (Tex. 
Civ. App.) 32 8. W. Rep. 435. 

Where a charge, as far as is had application to the issue sub- 
mitted, had already been given the jury, it was not error to 
a it. Jennings v. Wilder, (Tex. Civ. App.) 32 8S. W. Rep. 








Where court has already charged the jury as tv an issue, it need 
not again charge on the same issue in the langaage of coun- 
sel. Bowen v. Sweeney, (Sup.) 35 N. Y. Sapp. 400. 


An unusually interesting question hag been passed upon 
by Judge Lacombe in the United States Circuit Court, sitting 
in New York city. It will be carried at once to the United 
States Court of Appeals for final adjudication. The action was. 
one brought by one Nelson BD. Studwell, an administrator of the. 
estate of his son, Frederick N. Studwell, against the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad for $5,000 damages for hav- 
ing caused the death of young Studwell, who was an employee 
of the company and only 18 years old. The boy worked in the 
roundhouse in East Port Chester, Ct., as an engine wiper. 
He was run over on March 18, 1893, through the alleged care- 
lessness of the company, and had a leg cut off. He was at 
once taken to Port Chester, N. Y., just across the line, where 
he died at his father’s house ten days later. His father brought 
an action in the Supreme Court in Westchester County, but 
the railroad company moved the case into the United States 
Court. The action was brought ia June, 1894, a year and three 
months after the accident happened. Henry W. Taft, the 
counsel for the company, moved thait the case be dismissed on 
the ground that the accident and the alleged negligence of the 
company happened in Connecticut and that the action was 
barred under the statutes of that State, which provide that an 
action must be begun within a year after the accident. Will- 
iam L. Snyder, as counsel'for the plaintiff, contended that the 
case arose in New York State because the boy was a resident 
of this State and died here, and that the laws of this State 
gave the right to bring the action within two years. He de- 
nied the right of the comyany to plead the Connecticut statute. 
of limitations. 

Judge Lacombe decided in favor of the company and di- 
rected the jury to find accordingly. He read the law of Con- 
necticut, which states thai the action must be brought within 
@ year after the accident, and held that, as the alleged care- 
lessness of the company happened in that State, the action 
should have been brought there. He said further that the ques- 
tion was a very intcresting one, and he gave the attorney an 
exception, with sixty daya to make a case for the Circuit Court 
of Appeals. Mr. Snyder said this was the first time that this 
question had been brought up. In other cases the injured per- 
son had died in the same State in which the accident hap- 
pened. In this case the place where the accident occurred and 
the place where the boy died are about a quarter of a mile 
apart and in different States. 





A case of some considerable interest to owners of patents 
was recently decided by the United States Supreme Court. It 
appears that an officer of the United States Army used 
a patent caisson gate in prosecuting Government work, 
without permission of or compensation to the owners. 
of the patent. The owners sued in the Circuit Court 
for the Northern District of California for an injunc-. 
tion and an accounting. The injunction was granted and @ 
master reported the damages at $40,000. An appeal was taken. 
Justice Gray announced as the opinion and judgment of the. 
Court, upon the appeal, that, the invention being used by an of- 
ficer of the United States for the common defense and general 
welfare, no injunction could lie against him, and that the only 
damages proved being those in behalf of the United States, for 
which he could not be held liable, the judgment of the lower 
Court must be reversed, with instructions to dismiss the bill, 
without prejudice to a suit at law against the officer for dam- 
ages or against the United States in the Court of Claims. Jus- 
tices Field and Harlan dissented. holding that the fact that the 
defendant was an officer of the United States gave him no more 
right to appropriate a man’s property without his consent than 
a private citizen possessed. 





A person about to cross a street along which cars are pro- 
pelled by electricity, having full appreciation that to do so he 
must act hastily or be run down, is guilty of negligence per se 
if be rushes upon the track without listening or looking for 
the whereabouts of a car which he expecis and knows is rapidly 
approaching the place of crossing. So determines the Supreme 
Court of Minnescta in the case of Hickey vs. St. Paul City 
Railway Company et al. 
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BAR AND LAW LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICERS. 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 
President—Morefield Storey, Boston, M 
John Hinkley, 215 N. Charles” St., Balti- 


more, Md. 
Francis Rawle, 328 Chestnut St., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 

COMMERCIAL LAW LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 
President—W. C. Sprague, Detroit, Mich. 
Secretary—J. M. Wolfson, New Orleans, 
Treasurer—E. W. Sumerwell, New York City. 

STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 
ALABAMA. 


President— 
Secretary and Treasurer—Alex. Troy, Montgomery. 
ALASKA. 
President—J. S. Bugbee, Juneau. 
—F. D. K 5 Juneau. 
‘Treasurer—J. G. Hi Juneau. 
ARIZONA. 


ene | . c —= yee 
Secretary—J. W. Crenshaw, Phoenix. 
Treasurer— Walter Bennett. 
ARKANSAS. 

President—M. T. Sanders, Helena. 

—G. W. Shiun, Little Rock. 

CONNECTICUT. 
President—Charles E. Perkins, Hartford. 
Secretary—Charles M. Joslyn, Hartford. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

puetient— Ramey = ig wert on. 
Secretary—W: m 8 as 
Treasurer—Charles H. Cruger, Washington. 


GEORGIA. 
ar cami ed W. Park, $e 
Treasurer—Z. D. Harrison, Atlanta. ” 
IDAHO. 
President—John Ainslie. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Hugh McElroy. 
ILLINOIS. 


President—John H. Hamline, Chi 
Secretary and Treasurer—J. H. Mat ony, Springfield. 
Iowa. 

Patient—+.. Ds Kinne, —_ Moines. . 
Secretary. Bollinger, Davenpor’ 
Treasurer—G. F. Weert, Des Meines. 


KANSAS. 
President— David Martin. Saget. 
Secretary—C. J. Brown, — 
Treasurer—Howell —s  /~, 


t—Malcolm Seon etecee. 
ioe. G. Poore, Frankfort. 
LOUISIANA. 
President—J. W. Burgess, Baton Rou, 
Secretary—T. Sambola Jones, Baton 


MAINE. 
President—H. M. Heath, — 
Secretary and Treasurer— 


C. Cornish, Augusta. 
MICHIG. 
President—Geo. P. rent, Sos Grand Rapids. 
Secretary— h Stone, Grand Rapids. 
Treasurer— ur C. Denison, Grand Rapids 


Secretary. 5 PS St. Louis. 
ed pencer, 
° ‘easdale, Kansas City. 
William H. Francis, Mi al 
President— rancis, Missoula. 
Secretary—Edward C. Russel, Helena. 
‘Treasurer - James U. Sanders, Helena. 
NEW MEXICO. 
Bvestient—J. @. G. ee. & Socorro. 
nen ay A. Fiske. 
NEW YORE. 
Presthent—Edward G. ee, New York City. 
Secertary—L. B. Proctor, Alban 
Seomearce— Albert Hessberg, Al 
OHIO. 


Pike, Toledo. 


President—Chas. 
et Can Gaver. | Portland. 
Treasurer—Chas. J. Schnabel. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
President—Samuel Dikson, Philadelp hia. 
Secretary—Edward P. Allison, Philadelphia. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

President—B. F. Whitner, Anderson 

Seoretary—John P. Thomas, Jr., Columbia. 
TENNESSEE; 

President—Albert D. Marks, Nashville. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Chas. M. Burch, Nashville. 


TEXAS. 

President - W. rsa 8, Mer Wese.. 

Secretary—Char! Austin. 

Treasurer— William D Fort W 
UTAH. 


peasant ~-aee = Seeman, Sle Sate City. 
Secretary— pard, e Ci 
Elmer B. Jones, Salt Lake City. 
VERMONT. 
ott Wine las 5 Mo M atest 
1 — er 
Treasurer—Hiram Custoton Mon tpelier. 
VIRGINIA. 
President—Robert W. —e Wi Norfolk. 
Secretary and Treasurer—K. C. Massie, Richmond. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
hee ett Sony Rasa, So ogee 
Secretary —James wing, 
freasurer—W. N. Miller, Sbauken” 
WASHINGTON. 
President—Charles S. Fogg, Tacoma. 
Secretary—Nathan 8S. Porter, ia. 
Treasurer—W illiam A. Peters, Sea’ 
WISCONSIN. 
President— William H. Seaman, Milwaukee, 
Secretary—E. P. Vilas, Milwaukee. 
Treasurer—J. H. Carpenter, Madison. 


a 
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Tne Pioneer Lawmakers’ Association 
held its biennial session in Des Moines 
recently, and after the transaction of gen- 
eral business elected the following of- 
ficers: President, Col. John Scott, Neva- 
Ga; secretary, B. F. Gue, Des Moines; as- 
sistant secretaries, J. M. Davis and Frank 
A. Sherman, Des Moines; district vice- 
presidents—First District, Gideon S. 
Bailey, Mount Vernon; Second District, 
Samuel McNutt, Muscatine; Third Dis- 
trict, F. M. Knoll, Dubuque; Fourth Dis- 
trict, Reuben Noble, McGregor; Fifth Dis- 
trict, Y. S. Parvin, Cedar Rapids; Sixth 
District, Danie] Anderson, Albia; Seventh 
District, Lewis Todhunter, Indianola; 
Eighth District, W. S. Dungan, Chariton; 
Ninth District, L. W. Ross, Council 
Bluffs; Tenth District, Walter S. Wilson, 
Webster City; Eleventh District, Rodney 
A. Smith, Spirit Lake. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Norfolk Bar Association held its 
annual banquet at the Revere House, Bos- 
ton, a short time since. Judges and law- 
yers alike for a time threw off all their 
formality, young barristers chatted fa- 
miliarly with those grown gray in the 
service, and universal good fellowship 
reigned on every hand. 

President E. Worthington occupied the 
chair and his happy wit added to the en- 
joyment of the evening. 

The guests were the Hon. John W. 
Hammond, the Hon. James R. Dunbar 
and the Hon. A. B, Endicott. 

The dinner being strictly informal, no 
speeches were made. The following were 
among those present: Mr. Robert W. Car- 
penter, Mr. A. W. Lamson, Mr. Peter 
Daly, Mr. J. P. S. Churchill, Mr. Thomas 
E. Grover, Mr. Asa French, the Hon. 
Oscar A. Marden, Mr. Wilbur H. Powers, 
Mr. John V. Beal, Mr. P. O’Loughlin, Mr. 
George L. Wentworth, Mr. Frederick D. 
Ely, Mr. H. E. Ruggles, Mr. B. R. Doody, 
Mr. C. F. Jenney, Mr. E. C. Jenney, the 
Hon, Charles Endicott, Mr. J. E. Cotter, 
Mr. E. Worthington, Mr. Whitaker, the 
Hon. H. F. Buswell, Mr. George K. 
Clarke, Mr. E. F. Leonard, Mr. G. W. 
Wiggin, Mr. John L. Wakefield, the Hon. 
James H. Flint. 


MINNESOTA. 
At the snnual meeting of the Minne- 
arpolis Ber Association, recently held, the 


following were elected officers: President, 
Stanley R. Kitchel; vice-president, W. S. 





Treasurer— William Penn Lloyd, Mechanicsburg. 


Tiffany; secretary, John T. Baxter; treas- 
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urer, E. 8S. Waters; Executive Committee, 
J. C. Haynes, Ralph Whelan, W. R. Cray, 
J. R. Van Derlip, John Crosby; Library 
Committee, S. R. Kitchel, J. R. Kingman, 
W. P. Roberts; Discipline.Committee, W. 
E. Hale, C. T. Thompson, N. F. Hawley. 
The treasurer reported $2,500 to the 
credit of the association. 


The Hennepin County Bar Association 
met in Minneapolis recently and elected 
the following officers: President, George 
R. Robinson; first vice-president, Daniel 
Fish; second vice-president, John H. 
Robinson: secretary, James Molynex; 
treasurer, F. D. Larrabee; Executive 
Committee, three years, George P. Wil- 
son, A. H. Young, J. O. P. Wheelwright, 
C. T. Thompson, C. 8S. Jolly. Two years, 
Cc. H. Woods, George P. Flanney, D. F. 
Simpson, F. N. Hendryx. W. Munro; one 
year, A. W. A. Lancaster, L. A. Rand; 
Legislative Committee, J. B. Atwater, C. 
J. Bartleson, F. H. Carlton, E. Cohen, N. 
T. Hawley, W. E. Hale, C. A. Willard. 


NEW JERSEY. 


At the annual meeting of the Camden 
County Bar Association the following of- 
ficers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Benjamin D. Shreeve; first 
vice-president, Samuel H, Grey; second 
vice-president, David J. Pancoast; secre- 
tary, B. F. H. Shreeve; treasurer, James 
H. Carpenter; Board of Managers, Caleb 
D. Shreeve, Richard T. Miller, Herbert 
A. Drake, Howard M. Cooper, E. A. Arm- 
strong, Henry M. Snyder, Jr., and Schuy- 
ler C. Woodhull. 


NEW YORK. 


The directors of the newly incorporated 
Westchester County Bar Association ure 
Ralph E. Prime and Theodore H. Silk- 
man of Yonkers, J. A. Addison Young, G. 
W. Davenport and R. S. Emmet, Jr., of 
New Rochelle; Wilson Brown, Jr., H. T. 
Dykeman and Ww. A. Woodworth of White 
Plains; I. N. Mills of Mount Vernon, H. 
D. Lent of Tuckahoe, W. H. Robertson 
of Katonah, Francis Larkin of Sing Sing, 
D. W. Travis of Peekskill and Charles 
Haines of Bedford. 


The Rochester Bar Association recently 
elected the followirg officers and commit- 





tees for the current year: President, 
George F. Yeoman; first vice-president, 
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Heman W. Morris; second vice-president, 
William N. Cogswell; secretary, Hiram 
R. Wood; treasurer, Isaac Adler; trus- 
tees, Walter S. Hubbell, Porter M. 
French, Henry W. Conklin, Richard E. 
White, Charles M. Allen, Irving Paine, 
Selden S. Brown and William W. Mum- 
ford. 


Standing Committees—Library, Messrs. 
Hunn, Mumford and Hale; Membership, 
Messrs. French, Smith, Osgood, Morris 
and Van Voorhis; Grievances, Messrs 
Hubbell, Lynn, Benedict, White and Ma- 
comber; Judiciary and Law Reform, 
Messrs. Conklin, Foote, Sutherland, W. 
A, Harris, A. H., and Hays; Memorials, 
Messrs. Varnum, Danforth, H. G., Lee, 
Hopkins and Kiehel. 


Special Committees—Jury Commission- 
ers’ Bill, Messrs. Thomas Raines, Lynn, 
Foote, Edward Harris and Yeoman; 
Rooms in Court House, Messrs. Lynn, 
Hubbell and French. 


Grenvile Ingaisbee of Sandy Hill, Sur- 
rogate of Washington County, has been 
appointed chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the State Bar Association, 
and Elbridge L. Adams of Rochester has 
peen elected chairman of the Committee 
on Law Reform. Both are excellent ap- 
pointments. 


OHIO. 


The Cincinnati Bar Association had its 
last quarterly meeting with a full attend- 
ance of members. Calling the meeting 
to order, the outgoing president, Thornton 
M. Hinkle, introduced the president-elect, 
Judge Worthington, and gave him the 
chair, Frank B. Finney acted as secre- 
tary. 


The first business taken up was the 
election of the followirg new members: 
Wm. A. Davidsen, C. P. Johnson, Robt. 
P. Hargitt and 8. G Striker. After the 
transaction of considerable important 
business relating to the division of the 
first judicial district. The following new 
committees were appointed: 


Executive—Frank O. Suire, Aaron A. 
Ferris, Frank M. Gormcn, Wm. H. Jack- 
son and Solomon L. Swartz. 


Investigation—J. D. Brannon, Warner 
M. Bateman, Jos. W. O’Hara, Frank M. 
Coppock and Francis F. Oldham. 

Grievances—Lawrence Maxwell, Jr., 
Christopher Von Seggern, Thos. McDou- 
gall, Chas. H. Stephens and Alfred B. 
Benedick. 


Legal and Judiciary Reform—Thornton 
M. Hinkle, John W. Warrington, Gus- 
tavus H. Wald, Miller Outcalt and Ed- 
ward Colston. 


Membership—Danlel F. Wilson, Oliver 
B. Jones, Frank H. Shaffer, Robert 8S. 
Fulton and David J. Workum. 


The Knox County Bar Association at 
a recent meeting decided to reorganize. 
After some discussion a committee, com- 
posed of A. R. McIntire, W. M. Koons 
and Hugh Neal, was appointed to nomi- 
nate officers and draft by-laws. 


OREGON. 


The proceedings of the Oregom Bar 
Association at its fourth and fifth annual 
meetings held in October, 1894 and 1895, 
have just been issued in a neat pamph- 
let. It contains many valuable addresses 
delivered before the association, bills re- 
ported for legislative action, reports of 
committees, etc. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Northumberland County Bar Asso- 
ciation recently gave a banquet in Sun- 
bury in honor of Voris Auten, late 
Prosecuting Attorney of the county, and 
his successor in office, D. W. Shipman, 
but on account of illness the latter was 
Unable to be present. The following is 
a list of those attending: W. W. Ryon, P. 
A. Mahon, W. H. Faries, I. Clinton Kline, 
Cc. L. Kremer, Fred Haas, J. Q. Adams, 
R. F. Nicholson, Walter Shipman, Geo. 
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K. Fagely, 8. P. Wolverton, Arthur 
Swartz, C. M. Clement, J. P. Helfenstein, 
J. A. Cake, C. B. Witmer, W. E. Bloom, 
J. P. Carpenter, W. B. Faust, P. A. 
Vought, Judge Savidge, W. H. M. Oram, 
Lewis Dewart, W. H. Hackenburg, W. 
H,. Unger, H. W. Chamberlain, W. F. 
Shay, W. J. Sanders, J. W. Gillespie, 
John Menehan, Geo. H. Cope, L. S. Wal- 
ter, G. 8S. Burrows, J. H. Rockefeller, J. 
E. Bastress, Lorenzo Everett, Voris Au- 
ten, H. 8. Knight, J. Simpson Kline and 
8. B. Boyer. 


W. H. M. Oram was toastmaster, and 
addresses were delivered by P. A. Mahon, 
Voris Auten, 8S. P. Wolverton, W. H. 
Hackenberg, Walter Shipman, Judge 
Savidge and Capt. C. M. Clement. The 
committee having the arrangements for 
the banquet in charge was composed of 
H. 8. Knight, W. H. Hackenberg, C. B. 
Witmer, W. W. Ryon and L. S. Walter. 
Everything pertaining to the banquet 
was first class in every respect, and a 
most enjoyable season was had. 


At a meeting of the Blair County Bar 
Association the following officers were 
elected to serve one year: President, A. 
A. Stevens; vice-president, Mathew Cal- 
vin; secretary, H. A. McFadden; board 
of managers, A. A. Stevens, H. A. Mc- 
Fadden, Augustus 8. Landis, W. I. Wood- 
cock, A. J. Riley, J. 8. Leisenring and W. 
L. Hicks; Committee on Grievances, Au- 
gustus S. Landis, D. J. Neff, A. J. Riley, 
Leisenring and W. L. Hicks. 


TENNESSEE. 


The Chattanooga Bar Association re- 
cently effected a permanent organization. 
The following are the officers for the en- 
suing year: Col. Garnett Andrews, presi- 
dent; W. B. Swaney, vice-president. 
Judge W. W. Rutledge, second vice-presi- 
dent; D. A. Grayson, secretary, and T. 
M. Stanfield, treasurer. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


At a special meeting of the Wash ngton 
(D. C.) Bar Association a committee was 
appointed to express the opposition of 
the association to the passage of Senate 
bill 2546, which has been favorably re- 
ported from the Committee on Judiciary. 
The bill provides “that the decision of the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia shall be final in all cases where 
the decision of a Circuit Court of the 
United States would have been final if 
the question involved in such decision 
had arisen in any State.” 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


The tenth anniversary of the organi- 
zation of the Ohio County Bar Associa- 
tion was fittingly observed by a banquet. 
A number of toasts were responded to by 
members of the Wheeling Bar. The 
United States District Attorney C. C. 
Watts of Charleston was a guest, and 
made an eloquent address. 


WISCONSIN. 


The lawyers of Grant County organized 
a bar association last month under 
favorable auspices. They met in Lan- 
caster and Col. Clark was chosen presi- 
dent; E. B. Goodsell, secretary, and W. J. 
Brennan, treasurer. 

The Douglas County Bar Association 
held its annual meeting in Superior a 
short time since, and elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, Thomas E. Lyons; 
vice-president, E. F. McCausland; secre- 
tary, W. R. Foley; treasurer, J. M. Reed. 


CANADA. 


At the meeting of the Toronto Bar, 
held recently in Osgoode Hall, to discuss 
the election of benchers to the Law So- 
ciety of Ontario, Mr. D. W. McPherson 
acted as chairman and Mr. S. A. Jones 
as secretary. There were also present 
Messrs, C. Elliott, S. King, T. Mulvey, G. 
Waldron, W. J. Tremeear, W. F. Carey 
D. Henderson, J. S. Johnston, F. A 
Drake, G. L. Lennox, R. G. Smythe, John 
McGregor, E. Senkler, D. W. Saunders, 
Cc. Pringle, W. Moran, George Ross, A. 
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W. Ballantyne, H. Dewart, J. A. Mac- 
donald, C. W. Kerr, J. R. L. Starr, James 
Baird, G. C. Campbell, J. H. Denton, W. 
E. Raney, H. H. Macrae, D. McPhillips, 
D. Urquhart, J. A. Mills, R. U. McPher- 
son, John Greer, D. T. Symons, W. P. 
Torrance, W. A. Lamport, F. J. Roche, 
J. Tytler, George Kerr, W. C. Mackay, 
F. N. Kinnin, and W. T. J. Lee. 


After considerable debate the following 
resolutions were adopted: 


Moved by Mr. W. E. Raney, seconded 
by Mr. G. C. Campbell, “that the present 
term of office for the benchers of the 
Law Society, namely, five years, should 
be shortened to three years, in order to 
bring the benchers into closer touch with 
the profession, and that ten members 
should retire annually, the retiring mem- 
bers to be eligible for re-election.” : 


Moved by Mr. Charles Elliott, “that 
the interests of the people, the commu- 
nity, and the profession should be safe- 
guarded by preventing the transaction 
of legal business through or by unquali- 
fied practitioners.” 


Moved by Mr. J. R. L. Starr, “that in 
the opinion of this meeting the spirit of 
section 44 of the regulations of the Law 
Society should be carried out.” 

Moved by Mr. G. C. Campbell, “that 
it would be in the interest of the profes- 
sion that every candidate for bencher 
should be duly nominated at least three 
weeks prior to the election by a nomina- 
tion paper duly signed by at least ten 
members of the bar, and that the name 
of every candidate should be mailed to 
every barrister entitled to vote.” 

Moved by Mr. C. Elliott, “that in the 
interest of the profession it would be ad- 
= to form an Ontario bar associa- 

on.” 

The above resolutions were referred to 
a committee for communication with the 
present benchers and the outside bar, for 
the purpose of taking such steps as may 
be deemed necessary for carrying these 
resolutions into effect. The personnel 
of the committee is as follows: Messrs. 
John Greer, Charles Elliott, J. H. Den- 
ton, R. U. McPherson, A. R. Lewis, Q. 
C.; Charles D. Scott, T. N. Kennin, Gor- 
don Waldron, R. L. Johnston, S. A. 
Jones, W. E. Raney, James Baird, C. W. 
Kerr, Hubert Macrae and D. W. Saun- 
ders. 


At the annual meeting of the Nova 
Scotia Barristers’ Society, held recently, 
steps were taken to get up an association 
of the maritime bar. J. T. Bulmer read 
an excellent paper strongly advocating 
the necessity for such an organization. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


New Haven, Conn.—The law firm of 
Bristol, Stoddard & Bristol, lately trans- 
ferred their headquarters to the Ex- 
change Building, where they occupy a 
suite of six rooms on the top floor. 

New Haven, Conn.—The law firm of 
Newton & Wells of this city has been 
dissolved, and Representative Newton 
continues at the same office. Mr. Wells 

. has taken a position as assistant li- 
brarian of the Yale Law School. 

Southington, Conn.—The firm of J. H. 
Martin & Co. has been dissolved, Mr. 
Martin purchasing the interest of the ju- 
nior partner, Mr. Langdon. 

Bangor, Me.—Judge F. J. Whiting of 
the Oldtown Municipal Court has de- 
ce:ded to open a iaw Cifice in this city. 

Boston, Mass.—Clerk J. A. Willard of 
the Suffolk County Court of Common 
Pleas on March 20 celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of the day he assumed that 
Office, the entire half-century having 
been spent in its work. Mr. Willard is 

years of age, but no one would he- 
lieve it who sees the quickness with 
which he disposes of the business which 
comes to him. He is of distinguished 
family, his grandfather having been 
president of Harvard College and his 
father professor of Latin there. 

When Mr. Willard entered the court 
three persons did all the work of the 
office, where there are now twenty. Mr. 
Willard was greatly interested in the 
trial of Dr. J. W. Webster for the mur- 
der of Dr. Parkman. 

“IT am,” said he, “the only surviving 
deputy who officiated at that execution, 
Aug. 30, 1850. My recollection of that 
day is vivid. Webster, on the morning of 
his execution, was calm and collected. 
He objected to having his limbs confined 
by cords and wanted leather straps in- 
stead, and his wish was complied with.” 

Mr. Willard says his salary was at first 
very small—rightly named “salary,” or 
“salt money”—and he supplemented it by 
doing crying for lawyers. “My term ex- 
pires this year, and if I can have an- 
other election without opposition I know 
of no reason why I should decline it.’’ 

Lawrence, Mass.—John P. Kane, ex- 
president of the Common Council, has 
his shingle out as a full-fledged lawyer. 

Milford, Mass.—W. H. Fay, who recent- 
ly opened a law office in this city, has 
joined hands with C. B. Bancroft of Clin- 
ton and has removed to his new field. 

Springfield, Mass.—Henry J. Ryan, who 
is the law partner of Mayor Hawkins, 
retires from the firm to engage in the 
insurance business. 

South Framingham, Mass.—James P. 
Collins hangs out his shingle as prac- 
ticing atterney. 

Ware, Mass.—The law firm of Coney & 
Schoonmaker have dissolved, J. H. 
Schoonmaker retiring. 

Laconia, N. H.—Walter H. Prescott of 
this city, who has been engaged in the 
practice of law at St. Joseph’s Mich., for 
nearly a year past, has returned to this 
city, and may possibly remain here per- 
manently. 

Nashua, N. H.—The law firm of J. J. 
Doyle & Alvin Lucier has been dissolved, 
Mr. Lucier opening a new office. 

Bennington, Vt.—Hon. O. M. Barber of 
Arlington and Judge C. H. Darlington 
entered into partnership about the 1st 
of April for the practice of law. The 
firm will occupy offices in this city. 

Wilmington, Vt.—H. G. Barber, attor- 
ney, will remove to Brattleboro. 

—_—__ +e 


MIDDLE STATES. 


Elizabeth, N. J.—C. Addison Swift was 
recently elected City Attorney in place 
of Edward S. Atwater, recently appoint- 








ed by Gov. Griggs Judge of the Eliza- 
beth District Court. 

Freehold, N. J.—Frederick Parker has 
moved his law offices to the new Perrine 
Building, No. 12 West Main street. 

Newark, N. J.—J. Whitehead and F. 
M. Payne have formed a partnership. 
The firm name will be Whitehead & 
Payne. All business intrusted to them 
will receive prompt attention. 

New Brunswick, N. J.—The firm of 
Woodbridge, Strong & Sons is dissolved. 

Paterson, N. J.—James G. Blauvelt, a 
popular young lawyer here, and Miss 
Grace W. Brown were recently married. 

Westfield, N. J.—The law firm of Green, 
Codding & Morrell dissolved April 1, and 
the business will be carried on by Green 
& Morrell. 


Albany, N. Y.—Mr. Charles J. Bu- 
chanan and ex-Surrogate Martin D. Con- 
way have formed a partnership for the 
practice of the law. 

Albany, N. Y.—Gov. Morton on March 
6 appointed Richard H. Arnow of New 
York to be a Justice of the District Court 
of the Twelfth Judicial District of New 
York city, under ‘tthe law lately approved 
by the Governor. This district comprises 
that portion of Westchester County an- 
nexed to New York city last year. 

Brooklyn, N, Y¥.—Albert R. Moore of 
Brooklyn and Lawton B. Garside of 
Paterson, N. J., have formed a law part- 
nership under the name of Moore & Gar- 
side, with offices in New York and Brook- 
lyn. Mr. Moore at the recent election in 
the City of Churches was defeated for 
Civil Justice by only 800 out of 150,000 
votes. He is the present counsel of the 
Board of Health there. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Bullymore, Crosser & 
Magavern is the name of the latest law 
firm of this city. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Spencer Clinton, a 
grandson of ex-Gov. Clinton, and one of 
the best-known members of the Buffalo 
bar, was recently married to Miss Cora 
Caldwell. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The law firm of Law- 
less & Behrends, composed of James J. 
Lawless and Jesse H. Behrends, has 
taken in a new member in the person of 
Harrison Williams. Three good men in- 
stead of two will undoubtedly add to the 
strength .of an already strong combina- 
tion of young men. 

Cazenovia, N. Y.—The law firm of Cam- 
eron & Fitch has been dissolved. 

Fort Plain, N. Y.—J. S. Yost and E. T. 
Van Deusen have formed a law copart- 
nership, with offices at 169 Broadway, 
New York city, and at Fort Plain 

Herkimer, N. Y.—W. J. Gardinier is a 
new attorney for this city. 

Herkimer, N. ¥.—George H. Bunce, who 
was Clerk of the Surrogate’s Court for 
the past six years, has opened a law of- 
fice in the Pryne Building. 

Jamaica, L. I., N. ¥.—Leander B. Fa- 
ber, for many years mranaging clerk in 
the law office of Henry A. Montfort, now 
becomes the latter’s partner. 


Kingston, N. Y.—The law firm of Deyo 
& Eltinge, composed of Daniel B. Deyo 
and Maurice W. Eltinge, has been dis- 
solved by mutual consent. 

Medina, N. Y.—Wheaton & Ryan, at- 
torneys, have dissolved partnership. 

New York City.—Justice Charles H. 
Truax was recently elected president of 
the Holland Society. 

New York City —Frank T. Wells, for- 
merly of Greenport, has formed a copart- 
nership with Thomas C. Hart, with offices 
at 271 Broadway. 

New York City.—Edmund L. Cole has 
formed a law partnership with John B. 
Green, under the name of Cole & Green, 
with offices at 280 Broadway. Both 
gentlemen were formerly of Troy, N. Y. 
Mr. Green was a member of the firm of 
Freeman & Green of New York, recent- 
ly dissolved. 

District-Attorney Fellows recently ap- 
pointed Walton Storm, a lawyer with an 
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office at 208 Broadway, Deputy 
ant District Attorney. The new 
pointee was formerly an Alderman 
the Twenty-first District and a Subway 
Commissioner. 

Norwich, N. Y.—Loomis & Follett haye 
joined hands and will practice law, 

Norwood, N. Y¥.—N. M. Claflin of this 
place and George Fuller of Po 
have lately entered into partnership, 

Penn Yan, N. Y.—Gridley & Morrig jg 
the style of the new law firm here, 

Rochester, N. Y.—The following app}. 
cants for admission to the bar were re. 
cently sworn in before the Appellate pj. 
vision of the Supreme Court at Roches. 
ter: John J. Bradley, Watertown; Jacob 
C. Newton, Hamburg; Canfield I. Rey. 
mon, Syracuse; Henry O. Poole, Gates; 
Ira W. Smith, and Glenn 8S. Warner 
Springville; Eugene B. Hoffman, But: 
falo; Lewis P. Smith, Syracuse; Spep. 
cer L. Adams, Skaneateles; James 4 
Evans, Little Falls; S. Adelbert DeLude, 
Lockport; Glenn M. Congdon, Gowanda; 
Frederick J. Brown, Niagara Falls; Gar. 
rett Kirby, Akron; Henry F. Ives, Me. 
dina; Austin H. Hart, Buffalo; Michae 
J. Noonan, Lockport; Clarence W. Me. 
Kay, Webster; Gentie L. Meade, Roches 
ter; John B. Muzzy, Watertown; John 
Knight, Arcade; Evan W. Jones, Holland 
Patent; Archibald D. Falconer, James- 
town; William G. Preston, Buffalo; Wil- 
lard S. Reed, Bath; Leroy J. Skinner, 
Medina. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Ex-Judge J. J. Ken- 
nelly and J. S. Ludington of the late 
firm of Ludington & Salmon, dissolved, 
have entered into partnership under the 
firm name of Ludington & Kennelly, 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Daniel G. Griffin, re- 
ceiver of the Fort Stanwix National Bank 
at Rome, has named John W. Hogan, of 
the firm of Hancock, Hogan, Beach & 
Devine of this city, as his attorney. 

Svracuse, N. Y.—The law firm of Fuller 
& Glenn has been dissolved. The mem- 
bers will retain their former offices in 
the Wieting Block. 


Tonawanda, N. Y.—Norman D. Fish, 

who recently severed his connection with 
the Tonawanda law firm of Patton, Vro- 
man & Fish, has become associated ina 
new firm to be known ag Sickmon, Fish 
& Brendel. 
‘ West Winfield, N. Y¥.—Charles D. 
Thomas removes to Herkimer, where he 
has formed a law partnership with Adam 
J. Smith. Both gentlemen are practition- 
ers of established ability. 

Altoona, Pa.—Leisenring & Atkinson is 
the name of a law firm recently formed 
here, the copartners being J. S. Leisen- 
ring and W. W. Atkinson. Mr. Atkin- 
son has been the assistant manager of 
the Leisenring Collection Agency. The 
Agency will be continued. Mr. Leisen- 
ring is the sole proprietor. 

Bellefonte, Pa.—John M. Dale succeeds 
the law firm of Beaver & Dale with of- 
fices at 1, 2, 3 and 4 Temple Court. 

Clearfield, Pa.—Roland D. Swoope and 
William F. Patton have formed a ce 
partnership under the firm name of 
Sw e & Patton, with offices at Cur- 
wersville and Clearfield, and will at- 
tend faithfully to all legal business in- 
trusted to them. 

Ebensburg, Pa.—Judge Barker re 
cently entertained the lawyers of the 
Cambria County bar at dinner in his 
handsome residence in this city. Those 
present were W. Horace Rose, Alvin 
Evans, W. H. Sechler, T. W. Dick, 
Jacob Zimmerman. E. G. Kerr, John H. 
Brown, James M. Walters, H. W. Storey, 
M. D. Kittell, Robert S. Murphy, H. H. 
Myers, John M. Rose, F. J. O’Connor, 
D. E. Dufton, Horace R. Rose, J. B 
O’Connor, F. P. Martin, M. B. Stephens, 
E. T. MecNeelis, R. EB. Cresswell, § 
Lemon Reed, William Williams, W. P. 
Reese, H. S. Endsley, J. F. McKenrick, 
William Davis, Mitthiot Reade, Peter 
J. Little, Daniel L. Parsons, Thomas J. 
Itell, F. C. Sharbaugh, Thomas 
matter, J. W. Leech and J. Frank Com 








don, court stenographer. 
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Greenburg, Pa.—The law firm of Walk- 
inshaw & Banks of this place is open- 
ing @ pranch law office at Jeannette. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The law firm of 
Wagner & Cooper have removed their 
offices to the Franklin Building, No. 133 
gcuth 12th street. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The firm of Ritchie, 

allam & Hazlehurst, law, conveyancing 
and real estate, has been dissolved. The 
dissolution was made necessary by the 
death of Henry Hazlehurst, and the 
firm’s affairs are to be settled by D. E. 
Dallam, who will continue the general 
rea} estate business in the offices of the 
late firm, corner of Seventh and Walnut 
streets. C. D. Ritchie will be quartered 
at the same Office, and give special at- 
tention to conveyancing, etc¢, 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Gov. Hastings has 
appointed Charles B. McMichael Judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas No. 3 in 
this city, to succeed the late Judge 
Henry Reed, who died in a New York 
hospital recently while undergoing an 
operation. Mr. McMichael is a leading 
attorney of this city, and his appoint- 
ment gives much satisfaction to the 
local bar, which sent a delegation to 
Harrisburg in his interest. 

The new Judge is the youngest son of 
the late Morton McMichael, once Mayor 
of Philadelphia, and a brother of Col. 
Clayton) McMichael, publisher of the 
Philadelphia North American. 

Scranton, Pa.—The well-known law firm 
of Patterson & Wilcox now occupy their 
new and more commodious quarters, 25, 
26, 27 and 28 Traders’ National Bank 
Building. 

Scranton, Pa.—Five young men were 
recently admitted to practice as attor- 
neys in the several courts of Lacka- 
wanna County at a special term of court, 
presided over by Judge Gunster. 
Michael J. Murtin and George C. Yocum 
were admitted on motion of Hon. Lem- 
uel Amerman; James J. O’Malley, on mo- 
tion of Hon. T,. V. Powderly; Edwin W. 
Gearhart was admitted on motion of At- 
torney W. H. Gearhart, and Fred E. 
Beers was admitted on motion of R. L. 
Grambs. 

Steelton, Pa.—Swartz Bros. will shortly 
open a law office here. 

York, Pa.—A law partnership has been 
formed here between N. Sargent Ross 
and H. C. Brenneman. 

8 — 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


Anniston, Ala.—John Pelham and W. P. 
Acker have formed a partnership under 
the firm name of Pelham & Acker. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—A partnership has 
been formed between Frank Clark, 
United States District Attorney, and 
Cromwell Gibbons, ex-Municipal Court 
Judge. The firm will practice in all 
courts. A large office will be opened in 
this city, where Mr. Clark will per- 
Manently reside. Both gentlemen are 
well known in the profession. Attorney 
Gibbons is the youngest judge in the 
State. 

Atlanta, Ga.—George A. McKie has 
been admitted to practice law and will 
locate in this city. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Mr. Pryor L. Mynatt, Jr., 
returned to Atlanta from Oklahoma, 
having given up his United States Com- 
missionership in that Territory to resume 
the practice of law. He has located in 
room 708 Temple Court, and will make 
p seeiatty of insurance and commercial 


Atlanta, Ga.—Mr. Robert Ware Grasty, 
who was formerly in the office of B. F. 
& C. A. Abbott, now Abbott & Cox, has 
associated himself with Mr. L. D. Teackle 
Quinby of Virginia, under the firm styie 
« Grasty & Quinby. Mr. Quinby, who 
as decided to locate here, was the junior 
member of the law firm of Quinby & 
Ruinby, with offices at Accomack Court- 
gr and Onancock, Va. The new firm 
_ its office on the second floor of the 

quitable Building, af 


: 





Atlanta, Ga.—A law partnership has 
been formed between Messrs. J. C. Reed 
and R. G. Hartsfield, and under the firm 
name of Reed & Hartsfield these two 
well-known Atlanta attorneys are asso- 
ciated, with headquarters at No. 609 
Temple Court. Col. Reed has long been 
a member of the Atlanta Bar and stands 
at the top as one of the most prominent 
attorneys of the city. Mr. Hartsfield is 
younger, but his several years’ career at 
the bar gives abundant evidence of his 
ability. 

Gainsville, Ga.—Fletcher M. Johnson 
and Jasper N. Dorsey have formed a 
partnership under the firm name of 
Johnson & Dorsey. 

Frankfort, Ky.—Senator J. I. Landes of 
Christian County was recently appointed 
by Gov. Bradley as Judge of the Court 
of Appeals to the vacancy caused by the 
death of Judge John R. Grace. 


Louisville, Ky.—Ex-Gov. John Young 
Brown has opened his office at room §2 
in the Louisville Trust Company Build- 
ing, on the corner of Fifth and Market 
streets. He has received a warm wel- 
come from the legal fraternity and from 
his Louisville friends in general. 


Baltimore, Md.—D. J. M. Loop, attor- 
ney, a former resident of Nanticoke, Pa., 
has a law office at 1405 Mount street. 

Vicksburg, Miss.—Ex-Judge Gilland has 
become associated with the law firm of 
Shelton & Brunini, and the firm will 
henceforth be known as Gilland, Shelton 
& Brunini. It is composed of Messrs. 
John D. Gilland, Samuel M. Shelton and 
John B. A. Brunini. This firm is one of 
the strongest in the State. 

Lexington, N. C.—Zeb B. Walser, 
Speaker of the North Carolina House of 
Representatives and a graduate of the 
law department of the University of 
Michigan, and Z. I. Walser, have en- 
tered into a copartnership under the 
firm name of Walser & Walser. 

Raleigh, N. C.—Licenses to practice 
law were lately granted to the follow- 
ing applicants by the Supreme Court: H. 
J. Overman of Rowan, S. M. Brinson 
of Craven, T. D. Warren of Chowan, 
W. C. McAllister of South Carolina, 
H. H. Hughes of Alamance, W. J. Detre- 
vill of Transylvania, J. L. Graham of Ca- 
tawba, W. B. Gaither of Catawba, A. 
S. Hall of Cumberland, J. E. Gudger of 
Buncombe, J. L. Scales of Iredell, J. B. 
Council of Watauga, L. A. Beasley of 
Duplin, L. Norvell of Forsythe, T. W. 
Watson of Forsythe, J. H. Gore of New 
Hanover, E. A. Humphrey of Wayne, 
S. McIntyre of Union, E. V. Cox of Pitt, 
I. N. Meekins of Tyrell, W. S. Pendleton 
of Chowan, R. O. Fry of Moore, W. 
M. Kelly of Richmond, J. B. Connelly of 
Iredell, T. H. Calvert of Chatham, E. H. 
Lipscomb of Buncombe, H. B. Brown of 
Buncombe, J. W. Shook of Haywood, 
G. E. Hood of Wayne and A. P. Lane 
of Wake. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Messrs A. S8. 
Dickey and Oscar T. Peeples have en- 
tered into a partnership for the purpose 
of practicing law, the style of the new 
firm being Dickey & Peeples. Both of 
these gentlemen are well and favorably 
known as lawyers. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—A friendly disso- 
lution of the law firm of Pritchard, Sizer 
& Bible recently took place, J. H. Bible 
withdrawing. The withdrawal, it is un- 
derstood, is caused by the United States 
and personal business of Mr. Bible re- 
quiring most of his time. 

Hartsville, Tenn.—John Smith, an at- 
torney of Red Springs, has located here. 

Harriman, Tenn.—Clem J. Jones and 
John H. Hatfield have formed a law 
partnership, and will practice in this city. 

Louden, Tenn.—Queen, Nichols & Lit- 
tleton, attorneys of this city, will open 
an office at Harriman. 

Beaumont, Tex.—Messrs. Greer & Greer, 
a law firm of this city, have been ap- 
pointed general attorneys for the Kan- 
= City, Pittsburg and Gulf Railroad in 

exas, 





Fort Worth, Tex.—The law firm of 
Matlock, Cowan & Burney is the latest 
association of attorneys for this city. 

Henderson, Tex.—R. M. Mays, attor- 
ney of this city, will shortly remove to 
Dallas. 

Marshall, Tex.—B. 8. Pope retires from 
the law firm of Pope, Lane & Pope. 

Waxahachie, Tex.—_Rowe & Bailey is 
the firm name of two bright young at- 
torneys who have recently located here 
for the practice of their profession. J. A. 
Rowe is from Dadeville, Ala., and H. T. 
Bailey is from Alexander City, Ala. 

Petersburg, Va.—J. Emory Hughes, a 
popular young lawyer, and Mrs. Fannie 
Murell Alexander, widow of Frank Alex- 
ander of Staunton, were married in St. 
Paul’s, Lynchburg, yesterday. 

Parkersburg, W. Va.—The well-known 
firm of Laird & Turner recently dissolved 
partnership. Mr. Smith D. Turner and 
his brother, Philip W. Turner, then en- 
tered into partnership relations under the 
firm name of Turner & Turner. 

rr 


CENTRAL STATES. 


Bloomington, Ill.—Frank R. Henderson, 
a well-known lawyer of this city, and 
Miss Cora Nicolay were recently married. 

Chicago, Ill.—Mr. John B. Synnestvedt 
has associated himself with the law firm 
of Burnham & Baldwin. The style o 
firm remains the same. 

Chicago, IlL—Charles F. Beach, Jr., 
formerly of the New York bar, has come 
to Chicago, and will practice law here as 
a member of the firm of Walker, Beach 
& Davis. his associates being Emery S. 
Walker and Brode B. Davis. Mr. Beach 
has earned a reputation as a writer on 
legal topics. 

Chicago, Ill.—The Appellate Court on 
March 19 created fifty-one new attor- 
neys and counselors at law. The names 
of the new attorneys follow: Franklin 
Alden, B. L. Mapes, A. E. Meanor, James 
P. Bole, F. A. Overholt, T. R. Lyons, R. 
F. Butler, H. L. Southworth, John E. 
Knobel, William R. Betham, William H. 
White, James M. Kuh, Irving Brown, W. 
H. Strayer, H. M. Hagan, William H-~- 
Cox, Helen H. Tunnicliff, H. D. Bottum, 
William P. Conlin, W. G. Anderson, T- 
D. Dougherty, William H. White, E. S. 
Hartman, W. C. Drier, C. W. Whitmore, 
Kitt Gould, W. S. Freeman, W. H. H- 
Whiffin, F. E. Fesler, J. G. Gillette, H. H. 
Waite, R. A. Dewees, L. C. Hall, Max 
Whitney, S. H. Derby, Herbert Haase, 
William T. Right, John V. Dugan, A. I. 
Rohn, O. E. Severson, I. M. Crane, F. 
Kinsland, M. J. Stack, C. H. Catlin, Louis 
Levy, James J. Ryan, Michael Breen, 
William cC. Lawson, Edward O’Shea, 
John E. Boys, U. G. Marks, A. Meyer. 


Clinton, Ill—Moore, Warner & Lemen 
is a new law firm for this city. 

Freeport, Ill.—The firm name of Snyder 
& Pattison, attorneys, has been changed 
to Snyder, Pattison & Mitchell, Robert 
B. Mitchell having recently been taken 
into partnership. 

Joliet, Ill—Geo. J. Arbeiter and Clinton 
E. B. Cutler have formed a law partner- 
ship. They have established branch offi- 
ces in Plainfield and Frankfort. 

La Salle, Ill.—A new law partnership 
has been formed between V. J. Duncan, 
T. N. Haskins and W. A. Panneck, who 
will practice under the firm name of 
Duncan, Haskins & Panneck. Mr. O’Con- 
or has retired from the firm. Messrs. 
Haskins and Panneck will be located 
here and Mr. Duncan in Ottawa. 

Waukegan, Ill.—The law partnership of 
Case & Orvis has been dissolved, being 
succeeded by Justin K. Orvis alone. 

Crawfordsville, Ind.—M. E. Cludfelter 
and Joe L. Davis have organized a law 
partnership. 

Crawfordsville, Ind.—Finley P. Mount, 
attorney of this place, has removed to 
Denver, Col. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Edward E. Gates 
and George E. Hume have formed a law 
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partnership, with offices in the Lemcke 
Building. 

Huntington, Ind.—The law firm of Kel- 
sey & Dinius is dissolved by mutual con- 
sent. 

New Castle, Ind.—Murray Luther, a 
well-known attorney of this place, was 
married to Miss Jessie Franks of Lo- 
santville, in this State, on March 4 pit. 

Terre Haute, Ind.—Messrs. Lee and Jeff 
Wheelan, two well-known attorneys of 
New Ross, Ind., have opened an office 
at Third and Main streets. 

Terre Haute, Ind.—The new law firm 
of Walker & Miller succeeds to the legal 
business of Royse & Walker only. In all 
other respects the business and firm re- 
main unchanged, the real estate, house 
renting, insurance and loan business be- 
ing carried by the firm of Royse & Wal- 
ker, as heretofore. 

Wabash, Ind.—Ed. Tolan and Ed. Eik- 
enbary are associated in business under 
the firm name of Eikenbary & Tolan. 

Greenfield, Ia.—F. W. Karr, attorney, 
has removed to Osceola, this State. 

Sioux City, Iowa.—Shull & Farnsworth, 
attorneys, succeed to the business of the 
late firm of Taylor, Shull & Farnsworth 
and will continue the practice and oc- 
cupy the offices of the old firm, 616 Iowa 
Savings Bank building. 

Adrian, Mich.—The dissolution of the 
law firm of Joslin & Ashdown by mutual 
consent is announced. Mr. Joslin will 
continue to occupy the offices, 14 West 
Maumee. Improvements in the office 
and additions to the library, soon to be 
made, will make this one of the best 
Offices in Adrian. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. — Cutcheon, 
Swarthout & Ewing is the latest associa- 
tion of attorneys for this city. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—The law firm of 
McDonald & Griffin has been dissolved, 
and the business will be continued by 
John S. McDonald. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—L. V. Moulton, 
the well-known patent attorney and so- 
licitor, has formed a partnership with 
L. E. Flanders, who for several years 
has been in his employ. The new firm 
will be known as Moulton & Flanders, 
and will remain at 60 and 61 New 
Houseman Block. A branch office under 
the able management of C. J. Stockman 
has been established at Washington, D. 
c., and this firm is now fully equipped 
for all kinds of patent business. 

Cedar Rapids, Mich.—Hon. James H. 
Rothrock of this city, who for over thir- 
ty years has been on the bench of this 
State and for twenty-one of them a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court, has decided to 
retire to private life at the expiration of 
his present term, Jan. 1, 1897. Judge 
Rothrock’s career upon the bench has 
been a long period of distinguished ser- 
vice, and the people and the bar of the 
State will regret to see the supreme 
bench deprived of his great experience, 
wide learning and splendid common 
sense. 

Flint, Mich.—Col. O. Swayze of this 
city was lately wedded to Miss Edith A. 
Kuriz of Thetford. 

Chillicothe, O.—Hon. Archibald Mayo 
and Capt. E. U. Wiedler have entered 
into partnership. 

Findlay, O.—The law _ partnership 
which has been existing between Attor- 
neys J. Frank Axline and Ross Wether- 
we been dissolved by mutual con- 
sent. 

New Lexington, O.—James E. John- 
son of this town has been appointed 
Judge of this district, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Judge Hoffman. 

New Philadelphia, O.—Henry Bow- 
ers and J. H. Mitchell have formed a 
partnership and will practice law here. 

Wooster, O.—Yocum & Taggart, attor- 
neys at this place, have dissolved part- 
nership. 

La Crosse, Wis.—Judge Ray S. Reid 
retires from the law firm of Bleekman, 
Bloomingdale, Reid & Bergh. 





Madison, Wis.—Gov. Upham has ap- 
pointed Eugene S. Turner District-At- 
torney of Ozaukee County, to succeed 
David M. Jackson, deceased. 


Madison, Wis.—The law firm of Rowley, 
Miller & Rowley has been dissolved. The 
senior.member of the firm, Eugene C. 
Rowley, will devote his time exclusively 
to the practice of law at the present 
location, 108 East Main street. L. B. 
Rowley and C. E. Miller have formed @ 
partnership to practice law and do a 
real estate and insurance business. They 
will occupy the offices to be vacated by 
John C. Fehlandt, in the Lamb block. M. 
S. Rowley will still continue the real es- 
tate business. 

Menominee, Wis.—The law firm of 
Doyle & Mills has been dissolved by mu- 
tual consent. Mr. Doyle will retain his 
present offic2s in the Leisen & Henes 
Block, and W. N. Mills has secured 
rooms in the Phillips Building. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Lawrence A. Olwell 
has been admitted to the law firm of 
Hoyt, Ogden & Olwell, 

Milwaukee, Wis.—James A. Sheridan, 
formerly of Bruess & Sheridan, and 
Charles H. Phillips of Lefebvre & Phil- 
lips, have formed a law partnership un- 
der the firm name of Sheridan & Phillips, 
with offices in the Sentinel Building. 

Racine, Wis.—Kearney & Thompson 
will hereafter be known as Kearney, 
Thompson & Phillips, Mr. Park Phillips, 
late of Lexington, Ky., having been 
added to the firm. 

Racine Wis.—The law firm of Cooper & 
Nelson has been changed by the en- 
trance of John B. Simmons of Lake Gene- 
va and Mortimer E. Walker of Racine. 
The firm will hereafter be known under 
the name of Cooper, Simmons, Nelson & 
Walker. 

Superior, Wis.—A new law firm was an- 
nounced on March 12—Loud, De La Motte 
& Loud. The new member is Joseph De 
La Motte of Chippewa Falls. Mr. De La 
Moite will remove to this city next month. 

Superior, Wis.—The law firm of Loud, 
O’Brien & Loud is dissolved. P. H. 
O’Brien withdraws from the firm, and 
henceforward will do business on his 
own hook. Col. C. D. Loud and H. J. 
Loud will remain in partnership, and 
tthe new firm will be named Loud & Loud. 

Superior, Wis.—About March 1 the 
law firm of Crownhart, Owen & Foley 
was removed to the West End, a suite 
of offices having been secured in the 
First National Bank Building. This 
firm thas been at the East End for a 
number of years and have enjoyed a 
lucrative practice. 

Waupaca, Wis.—Churchill & Sanborn 
will open a branch law office in New Lon- 
don, Mr. Sanborn making it his home in 
the future. 


—_—_—s—__—__—_ 


WESTERN STATEs. 


Denver, Col.—Clayton F. Becker, Judge 
of the First District, has opened an office 
and will practice law here. 

Denver, Col.—The law firm of Rising, 
Brown & Malone has been dissolved, ex- 
Judge Rising taking offices in the Equi- 
table Building. B. M. Malone has re- 
moved to the Beckwith Building, 1625 
Champa street, and James H. Brown re- 
mains at the old offices in the Cooper 
Building. 

Gerard, Kan.—The law firm of Arnold 
& Phillips have dissolved partnership. 

Hutchinson, Kan.—Theo. Botkin and J. 
F. Lawson combine their legal intellectu- 
ality in the practice of law. 

Madison, Minn.—Frank Palmer, one 
of the leading attorneys of Madison, was 
lately married to Miss Mary Schomburg. 

Minneapolis.—The well-known law firm 
of Lawrence, Truesdale & Corriston re- 
cently dissolved. The junior member 
continues the law practice here and Mr. 
Truesdale has removed to Phoenix, Ariz. 

Kansas City, Mo.—W. P. Borland has 
withdrawn from the law firm of Perdue & 
Borland, and will open an office in the 
New York Life Building. 
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Springfield, Mo.—T. J. Delaney and G. 
W. Hamlin have entered business part- 
nership. The Springfield Republican 
speaks of them in the following lan- 
guage: 

“These two young men stand high in 
the legal profession of Southwest Mis- 
souri, and are gradually climbing up- 
ward. Mr. Delaney has recently won 
laurels in a number of criminal cases as 
well as in civil, and is now recognized as 
One of the ablest, shrewdest and best 
posted lawyers in this section of the 
State. While Mr. Hamlin’s cases here- 
tofore won were not so noted, yet they 
have been none the less meritorious. 

“The firm will be considered one of the 
ablest in the State, and their already 
extensive practice will grow as the days 
go by, and the firm of Delaney & Ham- 
lin will enjoy nothing but success.” 


Centreville, 8S. D.—F. E. Sylvester has 
succeeded to the law business of Fleeger 
& Sylvester and is prepared to practice 
in all courts of the State. 


Pierre, S. D.—Gov. Sheldon has ap- 
pointed Frank B. Smith of Alexandria 
Judge of the Fourth Circuit, to fill the 
vacancy caused’ by the appointment of 
Judge Haney to the Supreme bench. 

Sioux Falls, S. D.—The law firm of 
Palmer, Preston & Rogde has been dis- 
solved. Mr. Palmer retires and will 8° 
it alone in the future. Messrs. Preston 
and Rogde will form a new firm. 

Yankton, S. D.—E. M. Brisbine, who 
has had charge of the State Census 
Bureau, and a resident of Dakota for 
thirty years, was married here on March 
11 to Mrs. Annie Burrett of Volin. . 


——_~—__—_——_ 


PACIFIC STATES. 


Oakland, Cal.—The firm of Gibson & 
Whitmore, attorneys-at law, has beet 
dissolved for the third time during the 
past ‘twenty-three years that the gen 
tlemen composing it have at intervals 
been linked together in a business way- 
The separation has, ‘as on former occa 
sions, been made on amicable terms. 

San Francisco, Cal.—The law firm of 
Craig & Meredith has been dissolved, and 
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Mr. Meredith has formed a partnership 
with ex-Judge Oliver P. Evans. 

San Francisco, ‘Cal.—The separation of 
the partners in the famous law firm of 
Garber, Boalt & Bishop has taken place, 
as was foreshadowed in @ recent issue, 
put the firm is not actually dissolved yet, 
because they have a great deal of un- 
finished business which it may take them 
years to wind up. But two new firms 
have arisen out of the old one. One of 
these is Garber & Garber, bcing composed 
of John Garber, Eugene R. Garber and 
Joseph B. Garber. The other, which re- 
tains the old offices, is Bishop & Wheel- 
er. This firm includes, besides Messrs. 
Bishop and Wheeler, three other part- 
ners, Viz., Senator Guy C. Earl, L. M. 
Hoefier and William Rix. The old firm 
had an office force of twenty-four assist- 
ants, of whom eleven were practicing 
attorneys. 

San Jose, Cal.—S. A. Barker and 8. G. 
Tompkins have formed a copartnership. 
Mr. Barker is one of the most successful 
among the veterans of the Santa Clara 
County Bar, while Mr. Tompkins is 
recognized as a most reliable and pains- 
taking attorney. It is a strong combina- 
tion of talent and integrity. 

Portland, Ore.—Attorney A. J. Moses, 
one of the pioneers of 1849, was recently 
stricken with paralysis. 

Spokane, Wash.—Binkley & Taylor, the 
oldest law firm in this city, have taken 
Mr. A. D. McClaren into partnership, the 
style of the new firm being, Binkley, Tay- 
lor & McClaren. 


—_ _ —_~.—— 


CANADA. 


Halifax, N. S8.—Sir Charles Hibbert 
Tupper of Winnipeg, Man., has entered 
the Halifax law firm of Borden, Ritchie, 
Parker & Chisholm. It is understood 
the present name of the firm is not to be 
changed. 


Hamilton, Ont.—The law firm of La- 
zier & Monck has been dissolved. Mr. 
Lazier will continue in business at the 
former office of the firm, and Mr. Monck 
has opened an office at 1014 Kimg street. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


The jury at Scottsboro, Ala., recently 
acquitted ex-Juige Talley of complicity 
in the Ross-Skelton murder. 





The Supreme Court at Trenton, N. J., 
has disbarred August F. Richter, the 
Camden lawyer, who is accused of having 
embezzled $75 from a client. 


J. Dixon Cunnigham of New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., a young lawyer, was arrested 
on a charge of obtaining $1,800 from 
Ellen Burke under false pretenses. 


James T. Ringgold, the demented at- 
torney. and dean of the Baltimore (Md.) 
University Law School, was recently 
taken from the City Jail and sent to 
Spring Grove Asylum. 


The Prosecuting Attorney of Taney 
County, Mo., who was recently reported 
as an absconder, has come back and is 
making things very unpleasant for the 
busybodies who started the rumor. 


Patrick W. Snowhook, the well-known 
attorney of Chicago, Ill., and supposed 
millionaire, made an assignment in the 
County Court to Homer P, Galvin. The 
liabilities are placed at $350,000 and the 
assets at $200,000. 


Secretary Hoke Smith has issued an 
order disbarring from practice before the 
department William B. Phillips of Guth- 
rie, Oklahoma Territory, formerly of 
Langville, Ohio, for impersonating a 


United States officer of the Pension Bu- 
reau. 


The Grand Jury found indictments 
against Charles W. Smith, a young at- 


torney of Walnut, Ill., now a fugitive 
from justice, for the embezzlement of 








$1,060, the property of Katie Brotemar- 
kle, and various sums belonging to other 
clients. 


In the District Court of Lincoln, Neb., 
the case in which Attorney H. H. Blod- 
gett was charged with attempting to cor- 
rupt a juror was decided, the three 
jurges finding him guilty. The punish- 
ment inflicted was perpetual disbarment, 
and in addition he must pay the costs of 
the prosecution. 


Samuel South, a magistrate in Sulli- 
van County, Tenn., and a United States 
officer, has been convicted of seduction 
and sentenced to twelve years in the 
penitentiary. The girl he seduced was an 
innocent country girl, and the evidence 
brought out shows that he drugged her 
and kept her in his store for several days 
at a time. 


The following attorneys were recently 
admitted to practice in the New Jersey 
Supreme Court: Horace F. Nixon, Cam- 
den; Wayne Dumont, Phillipsburg; Fred 
C. Hyer, Rahway; Frederic L. Hulme, 
Trenton; Paul Q. Oliver, Elizabeth; An- 
drew Foulds, Jr., Passaic; John R. Walsh, 
Summit; Albert G. Belding, Freehold; 
Joseph Douglas, Jr., Anglesea; Julius 
Feldmann, Newark; Henry Smith, Pater- 
son; Paul R. Lefferts, Passaic; John F. 
Reger, Raritan; John P. Duffy, Summit; 
James Arthur Robeson, Belvidere; 
Michael J. Cannon, Hoboken; Charles 
Stillwell, Jr., Morristown; P. T. Shinn, 
Camden; Benjamin F. Fleuchaus, 
Newark; William M. Seufert, Leona; 
John G. Mitchell, Bridgeton; Edmund W. 
Wakelee, Demarest; John O’Hagan, 
Orange; Arthur A. de Bonneville, Jersey 
City; John Lanahon, Jr., Morristown; A. 
V. Robinson, Trenton; George E. Car- 
penter, Newark; Alfred W. Herzog, Ho- 
boken; James Thomas Madden, Jersey 
City; Joseph B. Johnson, Newark; Fred 
A. Pope, Somerville; John Johnson, 
Paterson; James B. McKee, Newark; 
Walter P. Savage, Morristown; Daniel S. 
Voorhees, Morristown; George H. Price, 
Newark; Richard C. Chamberlain, Jersey 
City; Charles J. McNabb, Plainfield; 
Francis M. Payne, Newark; Charles M. 
Stewart, Newark; C. William Wenner, 
Jersey City; Clarence Walters, Phiilips- 
burg; John Meirs, Camdén. 

Counselors admitted: Winfield §. An- 
gleman, Plainfield; Rultf V. Lawrence, 
Freehold; J. I. Blair Reilly, Phillipsburg; 
Francis W. Knowles, Newark; J. Ogden 
Burt, Bridgeton; James S. Lukin; Harry 
Wootton, Atlantic City; Eugene C. Cole, 
Seaville, Cape May County; H. C. Scud- 
der, Trenton; William B. Southard, 
Newark; Benjamin W. Ellicott, Hacketts- 
town; George W. Van Gelder, Long 
Branch, 


John M. Glover brought a suit against 
Judge John A. Harrison and his law 
partner, Mason G. Smith of the St. Louis, 
Mo., bar, for $50,000 damages. Glover al- 
leges that they maliciously instigated liti- 
gation against him. Mr. Glover was ad- 
ministrator of the partnership estate of 
Glover & Shepley, and paid, he claims, 
certain of the distributees of S. T. Glover’s 
estate directly to them by agreement, and 
not to the administrator. This agree- 
ment was not available in the Probate 
Court, and the parties had it in their 
power to make him pay a second time to 
the individual administrator of the 
Glover estate. The bill alleges that Har- 
rison and Smith, inspired by some of 
the distributees, got up a scheme to se- 
cure from him $50,000 or $60,000, by 
taking a technical advantage of him; and 
so they disputed certain items in his ac- 
counts as administrator. Glover avers 
that the sole object of the defendants 
was to compel him to pay these moneys 
twice, as there was no question at all 
about the expenditures having been made 
and no question that he was equitably 
entitled to credit therefor; and the de- 
fendants knew that it was “indecently 
dishonest” to dispute the credits, as 
they were aware that all the distributees 
had agreed thereto. Mr. Glover asserts 
that the objections were made by the de- 
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fendants for wrongful purposes, and in 
pursuance of the scheme they, he says, 
instituted a suit on his bond as adminis- 
trator, so as to compel] him to pay these 
dishonest claims, and as a part of the 
scheme they caused to be published a 
statement that he was a defaulter to the 
estate. Mr. Glover closes by saying that 
he has been put to great expense to de- 
fend himself in these proceedings, and he 
estimates that he ought to have $50,000 
for the damage that has been done him. 


a 


Retraction. 


Our March issue, page 125, con- 
tained the followinr item: “Otto R. 
Barnett of the firm of Raymond, Omo- 
hundo & Barnett, 1514 Monadnock Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill., was recently held to 
the Criminal Court on a charge of being 
accessory to robbery.” We are pl 
to state that the Grand Jury, two weeks 
after the occurrence, returned a “no bill” 
and promptly dismissed the matter. 
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President E. D. Warfield of Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa., will deliver the an- 
nual address before the graduating class 
of the Baltimore (Md.) University School 
of Law on May 19. The exercises will 
take place at Ford’s Grand Opera House. 

The Class of ’'96 E. D. Law School of 
the University of the City of New York 
held a meeting last month for the elec- 
tion of officers. The following were 
elected: President, Alfred C. Jopling; 
vice-president, Thomas Edmund Boland; 
Secretary, James H. Marsh; historian, 
Dean Nelson; orator, Frederick C. Reilly, 
and marshal, Julius Henry Cohen. 


Prof. Henry W. Hardon of Cornell Uni- 
versity has handed to the trustees his 
resignation from the Law School faculty. 
Prof. Hardon is a graduate of Harvard 
University and Harvard Law School, and 
has spent a period abroad in the study of 
international law. He has been appointed 
to a professorship in Columbia Law 
School, and wil] leave Cornell in June. 
His departure is a matter of genuine re- 
gret to many members of the Law 
School. 


The Spring term of the Boston (Mass.) 
Tniversity Law School commenced re- 
cently. On Mondays and Tuesdays Mr. 
Oscar Storer, a graduate of the law 
school in ’95, and who is chosen as in- 
structor in the law school, will begin a 
new course on recitation on sales. The 
assistant, Dean, also began a new course 
of lectures on agency. Judge Almy be- 
gins his course of lectures on mortgages 
and liens. Mort courts will be held on 
alternate Mondays. All members of the 
school are admitted to the mort courts. 


The second annual banquet of the 
alumni of the Detroit College of Law 
was. given at the Hotel Cadillac a short 
time since. The responses to the toasts 
were as follows: “Detroit College of 
Law,” ex-Judge T. Van Zile; “Class of 
95,” Frank H. Dohany; “The Busy Law- 
yer,” Fred T. Ranney; “Ambitions,” Er- 
vin R. Palmer; “Bench and Bar,” Judge 
George S. Hosmer; “The Ladies,’’ Walter 
C. Robinson; “Foreign Relations,’ Cas- 
well N. Munro; “The Profession,” Alfred 
J. Murphy. 


The Republican students of the Indiana 
Law School recently organized a Repub- 
lican College League. The election of 
officers restilted as follows: President, J. 
A. Shunk of Plymouth; vice-president, 
Frank C. Roberts; Richmond; secretary, 
Floyd A. Woods, Indianapolis; treasurer, 
George Miller, Indianapolis; sergeant-at- 
arms, J. E. Kepperly, Renovo, Pa. 

Executive Committee—J. A. Shunk, 
chairman; Ralph Bamberger, Indian- 
apolis; O. W. Muir, Indianapolis; J. H. 
Barlow, Tipton; W. L. Willey, Rensse- 
laer. 


The Associated Law Students of Ala- 
meda County, California, held an inau- 
gural banquet last month. The associa- 
tion consists of a band of young students, 
who hold mock trials and hear lectures 
on law and otherwise prepare for the 
duties of their chosen profession. They 
organized recently and elected the follow- 
ing officers: T. J. Thompson, president; 
Fred Y. Dubrutz, vice-president and 
treasurer; George Evans, clerk, and 
Archibald S. McDonald, bailiff. This or- 
ganization is not a branch of the Ala- 
meda County Law Association. 





Class matters are now the all-absorb- 
ing topics with the students of the 
Columbian University Law School, 
Washington, D. C. ‘They manage, how- 
ever, to find time between studies to de- 
vote to class duties. The junior class are 
making preparations for an elaborate 
class banquet, which will be held s»me 
time this month. The officers of ithe 
class, who are working hard for the suc- 
cess of the banquet, are Messrs. J. T. 
Ifendrick of Tennessee, president; MH. C. 
Sanford of Wisconsin, vice-president; G. 
J. Hesselman of Illinois, secretary, and 
W. S. Stamper of Virginia, treasurer. 

The senior class are busily engayed in 
the collection of biographies from its 
various members preparatory to issuing 
a class memorial containing university 
and class items, with the photograph 
and biography of each member. In this 
connection they are fullowing in the fc o:- 
steps of their predecessor, the class of 
1895, who succeeded in getting up a 
rragnificent hook. It is their hope, hoaw- 
ever, to outshine the class of ‘'%. The 
election by the class of Messrs. J. S. 
Zimmerman of West Virginia and R. F. 
Livingston of New York as historians 
insures the complete success of the werk. 
The officers of the class, consisting of 
Messrs. J. M. Fisher of Virginia, presi- 
dent; Orin Patterson of Missouri, vice- 
president; H. M. Marshall of Virginia, 
secretary, and W. P. Walker of Chio, 
treasurer, together with a special com- 
mittee appointed by Presiden: Fisher, are 
also lending their aid to the compilation 
of ‘the book. 

President Fisher of the senior class is 
also actively engaged in the appointment 
of the various class committees in con- 
nection with the commencement exer- 
cises, which occur on June 9. Several of 
the committees have already bern ap- 
pointed, the most important one being 
that of the Committee on Commenre.nent 
Orator, of which Mr. C. 8. Caiv2rt of 
Maryland is chairman. This con:miitee 
hcpes to make a favorable report within 
e few weeks. 


‘Lhe debating society of this sch>)] has 
recently been holding a series of pul-lic 
debates, which have proved very inter- 
esting and edifying. At each debate two 
members are chosen from eath of the 
classes (junior, senior and post-graduate) 
to represent their class as speakers. The 
judges are requested to select from the 
speakers the two who have made the 
best argument. The men _  s9 selected 
then become candidates for the annual 
prize debate, which takes place about 
tne latter part of May. 


On Saturday, March 14, the fifth public 
debate was held, the subject oeing, “Re- 
solved, That, at the time, the enfranchise- 
ment of the negro was for the best inter- 
ests of the United States."”" Messrs. F. C. 
Bliss of Pennsylvania, W. 1.. English of 
Ihinois and A. A. Davis of Tennessee 
supported the affirmative, while Messrs. 
F. H. Moore of Kansas, Benjamin Martin, 
Jr., of South Carclina, and J. P. Craw- 
ford of Kentucky represented the nega- 
tive. It was unquestionably th: best of 
the debates so far neld. The arguments 
were spirited and well rerdered. Each 
speaker wis greeted with prolonged ap- 
plause by the large audience present. The 
judges, of which President Whitman was 
chairmai, in rendering ‘their decision, 
stated that they were compelied to divide 
the award, giving the affirmative the de- 
cision for the manner of delivery, and 
the negative the decision for the weight 
of argument. The judges also announced 
that Messrs. Davis and Martin were 
awarded the decision for the best 
speeches. 

The university is now engaged in the 
preparation of its annual catalogue for 
the academic year 1895-96, and which 





PROMINENT LAW SCHOOLS, 


The following is a list of the most prominent law 
schools throughout the country. resentation 
therein wil! be accorded on most favorable terms by 


Denver University Law School 
Columbian University 

Atlanta Law School Atlanta, Ga. 
CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW Chicago, Il. 
Ill. Wesleyan Univ'sity Law School Bloomington, Ind. 


LAW DEPT., STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA TowaCity, la. 
Course of stady extends through two school years 
of nine months each Four professors give their 
entire time to the school. Tuition $50 per year. 
Other expenses reasonable. Gra‘uation aduits to 
State and Federal Courts. For annual announce 
ment, or other information, address EMLN 
McC uals, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Garfield University Law School 

Louisville University Law School Louisville, Ky. 
Tulane University Law School...... New Orleans, La. 
Baltimore University Law School Baltimore, Md. 
University of Maryland, Law Dept....Baltimore, Md. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL....Boston, Mass. 
HARVARD LAW SCHOOL Cambridge, Mase, 
University of Michigan, Law Dept..Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Detroit Law School Detroit, Mich. 
St. Louis Law School......-....-.------ St. Louis, Mo. 
ALBANY LAW SCHOOL 

Buffa'o Law School : 
CORNELL LAW SCHOOL.................Ithaca, N 
Columbia College Law School.. New York City, N. 
Metropolis Law School New York City, N. 
New York Law School New York City, N. Y. 
University Law School New York City, \. Y. 
Western Reserve Univ'sity Law £c1001..Cleveland, 0. 
Univ'sity of Pennsylvania, Law Dept.Philadelphia, Pa. 
Allen University Law School. .........Colambia, 8. C. 
University of Texas, Law Dept ....... Austin, Texas. 
Richmond College, Law Dept Richmond, Va. 
Wisconsin University Law School Madison, Wis. 


Washington, D.C. 








will shortly make its appearance. It 
will show a total registration in the law 
department for the year of 372 students, 
with every State in the Union repre- 
sented with the exception of two, Utah 
and North Dakota. This makes a gain 
over last year of 41. 

Quite a number of changes in the 
curriculum of the school are being made 
for the coming session, the most impor- 
tant being the selection by the Board of 
Trustees of Prof. Lee Davis Lodge, Ph.D., 
professor of public and private inter- 
national law, succeeding the late Presi- 
dent Welling in this branch of the law. 
Prof. Lodge is well and favorably known 
in this city. He has been connected with 
the Columbian College as professor of 
political and historical philosophy for @ 
number of years His addition to the 
law faculty will be a source of gratifica- 
tion to his many friends. The Washing- 
ton Pest in an editorial on the 17th inst. 
speaks of his appointment as follows: 
“The selection of Prof. Lee Davis Lodge 
to be professor of interrational law of 
Columbian Uriversity is one that com- 
mends itself to the many friends and 
patrons of that excellént institution. 
Prof. Lodge is highly qualified for the- 
new duties he is to assume, and the Post 
congratulates the university on _ its 
choice.”’ 

Mr. Jvstice Walter S. Cox, dean of the 
law school, will shortly retire from the 
District Supreme Bench and give his en- 
tire time to his work at the school and 
to the codification of the laws of the Dis- 
trict. Mr. Justice Cox is already the 
author of several law works, two of 
which are used as text books in this 
school. The completion of this work is 
looked forward to with a great deal of 
interest. 
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A plan is now being pursved by the au- 
thorities of the University of Tennessee, 
located at Clarksville, for the estab- 
lishment of @ law school in connection 
with the university. We understand that 
the movement is meeting with encour- 
agement, especially from members cof 
the local bar, who realize fully what such 
a department would mean to Clarksville 
and the university. The present pan 
carries with it the erection or purchase 
of a large building in the business ror- 
tion of the city, the building to have law 
offices for rent and apartments for the 
law school. It is proposed to secure this 
puilding by means of stock subscriptions, 
the university to have stock and conduct 
the school and citizens of Clarksville to 
have stock 'n the building. 


RECENT DEATHS. 


M. C. Tielden of San Francisco. 

A. B. Miller of Knoxville, Iowa. 

F. C, Turner of Jacksonville, Ill. 

Sumner Ladd of St. Paul, Minn. 

Hon. John Smith of McRae, Ga. 

Edwin Smith of Petersburg, Ind. 

William P. Mecon of Denver, Col. 

BE. B. Kirksey of Columbus, Miss. 

Aretus H. Winton of Scranton, Pa. 

Wilktm Connell of Portland, Ore. 

Alembert Pond of Saratoga, N. Y. 

R. B. Meriwether of St, Louis, Mo. 

James E. Harper of Augusta, Ga. 

Albert Hosmer of Flat Rock, Mich. 

John F. Cromelein of Omaha, Neb. 

Edward H. Thomas of Portland, Me. 

Bradford McKinney of Rockford, Ill. 

Hamilton Morton of Flushing, N. Y. 

J. Brock of Ash Grove, Mo., is dead. 

Judge W. H. Greene of St. Albans, Vt. 

James H. Martin of Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

Albert W. Sullivan of Memphis, Tenn. 

Anson Beebe Stewart of New York city. 

Hon. L. J. Critchfield of Columbus, Ohio, 

John L. Morehouse of Bridgeport, Conn. 
George W. Parsons of New Bedford, Mass. 

J. W. Johnson of Bl Paso, Tex., died recently. 
James Booth of Wilmington, Del., died March 9. 
Joseph S. Carr of Jerseyville, Ill., died recently. 
Owen C. Dewitt of Buffalo, N. Y., died recently, 
2 T. Holman of Nashville, Tenn., died March 








E. H. Thomas of Portland, Me., died not long 
ago. 


Samuel Gallup of Peoria, Ill., died not long 


Albert Henley of Athens, Ga., shot himself re- 
cently. 


Alonzo Burnham of Danvers, Mass., died re- 
cently. 


Hon. J. D, Lawler of Mitchell, S. D., died re- 
cently. 


Henry C. Adams of St. Albans, Vt., died re- 
cently. 
Lowrey Jackson of Hamilton, Ohio, died re- 
cently. 
om A. Blaisdell of Boston, Mass., committed 
suicide, 


Hon, J. J. Parlin died recently at North An- 
son, Me, 

William Yomans of Delhi, N. Y., died, aged 
76 years. 

Frederick A. Fox of Brooklyn, N. Y., died 
March 2. 

L. D. Teackle Quinby of Atlanta, Ga., died 
March 3, 

Walter J. Cambell of Chicago, Ill, died 
March 5. 


Judge Milton 8S, Mavity of Orleans, Minn., died 
farch 8, 


Edward D. Gidley of Grand Rapids, Mich., died 
March 3. 

N. P. Hays of North Lawrence, N. Y., died 
March 31, 


, Lewis C. Grover of Newark, N. J., died not 
iong since. 


Louis Philip Demouy of Mobile, Ala., passed 
away lately. 


Jonas Kenedeigh of North Amherst, Ohio, died 
hot long ago. 


Judge D. A, O'Byrne of Savannah, Ga., died 
very recently. 


James J. Dowlin of New Orleans, La., passed 
away recently. 


Judge T. M. Coleman of Chiltipin, Tex., died 
Pot long since. 
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Judge John Walden of Gadsden, Ala., died a 
short time ago. 
_ Wiliam G. Hughitt of Chicago, Ill., committed 
suicide recently. 

Richard Hurd of Brooklyn, N. Y., died recently 
of heart disease. 

Logan Page Smothers of Denver, Col., died 
early thie week. 

Isaac Gerheart of Philadelphia, Pa., died a 
short time since. 

Lewis J. Dudley of Northampton, Mass., died 
a short time ago. 

Hon, Thomas C. Chittenden of Watertown, N. 
Y., died recently. 

Judge P. H. Jewett of Jeffersonville, Ind., died 
a short time ago. 

Hon. John T. Edwards of Providence, R. L., 
died not long since. 

Edward F. Turk of Rochester, N. Y., died re- 
cently of pneumonia. 

William L. Freeman, Jr., of Pomeroy, Wash., 
died early in March. 

B. B. Alexander of Union City, Tenn., died of 
consumption recently. 

Francis Halstead Ballard of Lawrence, N. Y., 
died a short time ago. 

Capt. William Reavis of Wansville, Ind., died 
suddenly of paralysis. 

Charles Nazworth of Indianapolis, Ind., com- 
mitted suicide recently. 

William L. Freeman of Seattle, Wash., died re- 
cently of consumption. 

Judge W. G. Blount of Abbott, Tex., died of 
heart failure March 7. 

Charles H, B. Day of Dover, Del., died March 
9 of a paralytic stroke. 

N. G. Buff of Terre Haute, Ind., died Marcn 
5. He wage 64 years old. 

Ira Oakes of Lisbon, N. H., was found dead in 
his room early last month. 

John C, Judge of Duluth, Minn., died suddenly 
of heart disease, March ¥ 

Dr. Arosemena of Colombia, Ohio, counselor of 
the Panama Railroad, is dead. 

Judge Allen G. Paige of Frankfort, Ind., died 
in the Insane Hospital recently. 


Ex-Judge William A. Low of Toms River, Pa., 
died of heart disease March 5. 


Stephen Peery of Trenton, Mo., committed sui- 
cide by shooting himself recently. 


Judge Amos B. Thomas of Ottawa, Ohio, died 
recently at the age of 66 years. 


B. F. Rose of Altoona, Pa., Associate Judge of 
Blair County Court, died March 9. 


Hon. Charles A. Fowler of Kingston, N. Y., 
died recently. He was 64 years old. 


Judge A. T, Chatham of Beuchley, Robertson 
County, Texas, died quite recently. 


M. L. Trimmer, a prominent criminal] lawyer 
of Lambertville, N. J., died suddenly. 


Theodore Cornman of Carlisle, Pa., an ex-mem- 
ber of the Legislature, died March 7. 


Archibald M. Taylor of Cripple Creek, Col., 
died of pneumonia a short time since. 


J. Brock of Springfield, Mo., was shot and 
killed recently while engaged in a duel. 


William L. Littlehale of Washington City, 
found drowned in the Potomac recently. 


Henry Morton Ayars of Cambridge, Mass., died 
recently. He had a law office in Boston. 


Thos, J. Gamble of Mount Morris, N. Y., died 
recently of Bright’s disease, aged 62 years. 


Andrew Hamersley of New York, N. Y., a 
retired lawyer, 80 years old, died March 9. 


Judge James E. Lincoln of Liberty, Mo., a 
prominent lawyer and Mason, died recently. 


Curtis S. Bushnell of Fair Haven, Ct., dropped 
dead recently while attending to his business. 


Hon. Arthur P. Bonney died recently at his 
late residence on Fairmont street, Lowell, 


Judge Malachi Riley of Evergreen, Ala., died 
recently. He held a number of important offices. 


Judge George M. Sherwood of Tacoma, Wash. 
a prominent lawyer, died April 8 of heart dis- 
ease, 


Ex-Congressman John Blair Hoge of Martins- 
burg, W. Va., died March 3. He held many high 
offices. 

John C. Hale of Fostoria, Ohio, died from tak- 
ing a dose of aconite liniment by mistake re- 
cently. 

James J. Rogers of Brooklyn, N. Y., died at 
his home, 36 Troutman street, March 20, of heart 
failure. 

Gustavus Koerner, ex-Lieutenant Governor of 
Illinois, died at his home in Belleville, IIl., 
April 9. 

James De Noon Reymert, an attorney of Los 
Angeles, Cal., died recently at his home, aged 
74 years. 

Judge E. EB. Calhoun of Madera County, Cal., 
died at his home in Hildreth on March 24, aged 
71 years. 

Allen C. Durborrow, S&r., of Chicago, Ill, 
father of ex-Congressman Durborrow, died 
March 5. 
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Simeon Borden of Fall River, Mass., clerk of 
Bristol County courts for thirty-two years, died 
March 10. 

Edward J. Coffin, a well-known attorney of 
Little Falls, N. Y., died suddenly at his home 


Hon. William M. of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
died recently. He was a prominent lawyer in 
Cincinnati. 

James F. Conkling of Deckertown, N. J., re- 
cently appointed lay judge of Sussex County, 
died April 7. . 

William H. Armstrong of Easton, Pa., died 
April 7, aged 63 years. He was the author of 
several books. 

Col. William M, Cocke of Nashville, Tenn. He 
was a member of the House of Representatives 
in 1843 to 1848, 

Judge David Thompson of Coldwater, Mich. 
From 1874 to 1882 he was Probate Judge of 
Branch County. 

John J. McAfee, a well-known lawyer of Louis- 
ville, Ky., died recently of heart » super- 
induced by the grip. 

Ex-State Senator Nichols of St. Clairsville, 
Ohio, the author of the famous Nichols law, 
died not long since. 

Judge A. B. Dibble of Grass Valley, Utah, a 
pioneer and one of the leading lawyers of the 
State, recently died. 

S. Perry Smith died at his home in Morris- 
ville, N. Y., recently. He was a member of the 
Madison County bar. 

Hon. W. N. Hanis of Brandon, Tex., aged 64 
years, ex-Mayor of Brandon, and ex-Justice of 
the Peace, died lately. 

Judge Robert Henry Russell of Bridgeport, 
Ct., died April 4, aged 64 years. He held sev- 
eral prominent positions. 

k Churchill of Phoenix, Ariz., ex-attorney 
general, died suddenly of heart disease. He was 
a prominent man in politics. 

William B. Wirt of , Ill, for eighteen 
years deputy clerk of the United States courts 
in that city, died March 5. 

W. D. Robinson of Lincoln, Neb., a member 
of the last Legislature, recently shot himself ac- 
cidentally while out hunting. 

Howard Norton of Warren Ohio, probably the 
oldest attorney in the Western Reserve, died re- 
cently at the age of 83 years. 

Bernard Murphy, a young lawyer, accidentally 
shot himself recently and died from the effects 
at his home near Midland, Md. 

William B. Chandler of Aricha, C. B. He was 
probably the oldest practicing barrister in Nova 
Scotia. He was 89 years old. 

Dilson H. Gray, a member of the law firm of 
Dickinson, Thurber & Stevenson of Detroit, Mich., 
died recently in Washington, D. C. 


Judge M. D. Hathaway of Rochelle, Hil, died 
recently. He was at one time attorney for the 
Chieago and Alton Railroad Company. 


James B. Rice of Ottawa, Ill. He was Deputy 
Supreme Court Clerk for twelve years, and had 
also been Mayor of the city of Ottawa, 


A. R, Blakey of Charlottesville, Va. He was for 
a number of years a_ leading practitioner in 
the Charlottesville and Albermarle bar. 

J. W. Drake of Macon, Ga., a member of the 
firm of Ames & Drake and a promising young 
lawyer, died April 6 after a short illness. 


N. H. Bostwick of Medina, Ohio, died not long 
since. He was 67 years old, and for over forty 
years a member of the Medina County Bar. 

Prof. William Channing Russell of New York 
city, one of the oldest graduates of Columbia Col- 
lege, and former acting president of Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Willis P. Austin of Norwich, Conn., died March 
6. He had served as Republican Representative 
and Senator in the Connecticut Legislature. 


Augustin Hopper died recently at Flushing, 





L. I. He was better known as an illustrator and 
caricaturist, although by profession a lawyer. 
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Judge O. S. Poston of Harrodsburg, Ky., for 
more than fifty years a member of Harrodsburg 
died recently. He was over 80 years old. 
Judge L. B. Cox of Flemingsburg, Ky., aged 87 
years. He was one of the oldest attorneys in that 
section, He served as County Judge several terms. 


Judge E. G. Dial of Springfield, Ohio, died re- 
cently as a result of a fall he received about a 
week ago. He was born in Clermont County in 
1 


17. 

Judge William J. Hart of St. Louis, Mo., died 
at his sister’s home, 4537 Lucky street, after a 
lingering illness. He retired from pub! ic life in 
1894. 

Hon. William Whitney Rice of Worcester, 

He was ex-Mayor of Worcester and for ten 
ears @ member of Congress from the Worcester 
District. 

John C. Yates of Peoria, Ill., at one time a 
leading citizen of Peoria County, died recently 
at the Cottage Hospital after an iliness of sev- 
eral months. 


Col. Jasper Hutchinson of Penobscot, Me., ani 
formerly ayor of Brewer, Me., one of the 
most distinguished criminal lawyers of that 
State, is dead. 


Seaton Munroe of Washington, D, C., died of 

plexy in the Arno Hotel April 4. He was 

it 55 years of age and regarded as a suc- 
cessful lawyer. 

Judge John Wesley Armstrong of Sacramento, 
Cal., is dead. He was appointed Judge of the 
Superior Court in 1883, and filled the position 
until his death 

Ex-Judge Henry Reed of Philadelphia, Pa., diei 
not long ago at the New York Hospital. In 

, he was appointed Judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas. 

Juége Charles D. Eldred of Lycoming County, 
Pa. He was admitted to the bar fifty-five years 
ago. He was recognized mcst cordially as one of 
the legal fraternity. 


Judge John C. Bagby of Rushville, Ill., cir- 
cuit judge and a representative in the Forty- 
fourth Congress in 1874, died at his home re- 
cently, aged 77 years. 

Hon. Burt Van Horn of Lockport, N. Y., died 
April 1 at his residence on East avenue. He 
Was an ex-member of Congress and a prominent 
figure in the Republican party. 

State Senator John James Brooke Bond of 
Annapolis, Md. By the death of Senator Bond 
neither party has a constitutional majority in the 
upper house of the Legislature. 

Chief Justice Charles Doe died of paralysis at 
his home in Rollinsford, N. H., March 9. He 
Was universally respected for his abilities as a 
lawyer and his qualities as a friend 

Oscar H. Bogart of New York city, N. Y., died 
April 1 at his home, 19 Attorney street. He 
practiced in the Essex Market Police Court and 
had an office at Grand and Essex streets. 

Judge S. W. Tyler of Plainville, Ill., died of 
paralysis recently. He was County Judge of 
Adams County some years ago. He was one of 
the most prominent men in Adams County. 

Col. George M. Jesse of Newcastle, Ky. He 
Was a most prominent citizen, and had been a 
member of its Legislature as early as 1848, and 
twice since the war had served in that nt 

William Benning Webb of Washington, D. C., 
ex-Commissioner of the District of Columbia. 
died March 13, aged 71 years. The members of 
the Bar Association attended the funeral in a 


body. 

Judge M. G. Dale of Edwardsville, Ind., aged 
83 years and a prominent member of the bar of 
Bond and Madison counties, died March 31. He 
Was senior member of the firm of Dale & Brad- 
shaw. 

Mills Dean of Washington, D. C., a member 
of the law firm of Dean & Hindmarsh and one of 
the best-known lawyers in that city, died April 
5 at the. family residence, 618 Massachusetts 
avenue. 


Judge Isaac P. Simpson died at his home in 
San Antonio, Tex., recently. He had been con- 
fined to his bed for two years with paralysis. He 
Was a man of rare ability, and his loss will be 
greatly felt. 

Judge B. M, Barton, Sr., of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
He was 76 years old, and one of the most emi- 
nent of Tennessee’s ante-be‘lum lawyers. Andrew 
Jackson appointed him Judge of the Second Ten- 
nessee Circuit Court. 

Judge William J. Gadding of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
died ae. He was once J. Y. McKane’s pri- 
vate retary; also at one time Deputy United 
States M Marshal under David Lake, and later un- 
der Alexander Walker. 


oat George W. Buckner of Baton Rouge, 
La. He held many offices in the gift of the peo- 
ple, serving at one time as District-Attorney; at 
the time of his death was closing his second 
term of District Judge. 

Judge Joseph Henderson of Brookville, Pa., 
aged 83 years. He was a pioneer of Jefferson 





County. He was Sheriff of Jefferson County in 
1831, also County Treasurer, Prothonotary and 
Associate Judge by turns, 


Hon, R. W. Richardson of Monroe, La. He 
was an able jurist. He was appointed on the 
District Bench in 1851, was a member of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1852. He continued 
on this bench until his death. 


Ex-Police Justice John Wegmar died recently 
in Rochester, N. Y., at the advanced age of 85 
years. He was a native of Germany and came 
to this country in 1830. In politics he was a 
Democrat and was widely known, 


Judge John A. Dolman of St. Joseph, Mo. In 
was elected City Recorder, and fillel that 
office until the war broke out. He held a number 
of offices during the war. He was Police judge 
in 1882 and 1886, also 1890 and 1892. 


Hon. Thos, Seay, ex-Governor of Alabama, died 
at his home in Greensboro, Ala., March 30. He 
was born in Greene County in 1846 and was 
elected Governor in 1886, serving two terms, ani 
Was one of the most efficient vernors of the 
State. 

George Davis of Wilmington, N. C., died re- 
cently at the age of 76 years. He represented 
North Carolina in the Confederate Senate and 
was Attorney-General] of the Confederate States. 
He was one of the most prominent lawyers of 
the State. 


Harvey H. Johnson of Owatonna, Minn., died 
recently. He was Indian Commissioner under 
President Pierce. He was the first president of 
the Transit Road, now the Winona and St. 
Peter division of the Northwestern. He was 88 
years old, 


Judge William Russell Smith of woghtnaten, 
D. C. He compiled ‘‘Smith’s Alabam 


COMMISSIONERS. 


eee 
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A reliable list of Commissioners of the various States 
ani Territories and of the United States, authorized to 
tae depositions, administer oaths receive acknowledg. 
ments and perform the usual services of resident minis. 
terial officers. When communicating with them always 
mention THE AMERICAN LAWYER. 
Representation in this list will be given 
accredited Commissioners on favorable terms, 





LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Newroy G. Rocers, 322 Fifth ave. Notary [ublte. 
a of Deeds for all the States and Territor- 
. Commissions for depositions promptly attended to. 


WANTED AND FOR SALE. 














Reports,’’ ‘‘Smith’s Justice” and the cpenenen — 
the o_o Convention."’ His last public office 
was the prosigeney of the University of Alabama 
in 1870 and 1871. 


John Ireland, ex-Governor of Texas and a 
prominent man in politics, died recently in his 
69th year. He came to Texas forty-three years 
ago and steadily worked his way to the front. 
His name will always be associated with the 
history of the State. 


Judge Jeremiah Halsey of Norwich, Conn. He 
was a member of the General Assembly from 
this town in 1852, '53, "59 and '60; City Attorney 
for eighteen years; a member of the commission 
to build the new State House at Hartford from 
1877 to 1880. He was one of the most noted law- 
yers of the State. 


Hon. George D. Robinson of Chicopee, Mass., 
died not long since, aged 62 years. He had been 
Congressman, and was thrice elected Governor 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. His 
most famous case of recent years was his suc- 
cessful defense of Lizzie Borden, charged with 
the murder of her father. 


Roderick B. Seymour of Jersey City, N. J., died 

at his home, 7 Paulmier piace, of pneumonia, 
March 30. He was born in Newark, IIl., 
1843. An active Republican and one of "the yt: 
ers of his - y in Hudson County. At the time 
of his death he was judge of the Second District 
Court. He was a thirty-second degree Mason. 

Gov. Frederick Thomas Greenhalge of Lowell, 
Mass. He served in the Fifty-first Congress, in 
which he was known as ‘‘Bouncer’’ Greenhalge, 
*ecause of the energy he showed as a member of 
Speaker Reed’s Bouncing Board. He was elected 
Governor of Massachusetts in 1893, and re-elected 
the following years, and held that office at the 
time of his death. 

Hon. Bennett Blake of Nocogdoches County, 
Texas, died recently. From 1837 to 1876 he 
served as Justice of the Peace, member of the 
Confederate Legislature, 1863-64; County Judge 
and member of the Constitutional Convention in 
1875. During his term as Justice of the Peace 
and County Judge he tried 7,000 civil suits and 
500 criminal cases. 

TT i 


We acknowledge receipt of the ‘ Direct- 
ory of Associate Attorneys” issued by Chas. 
E. Walters & Co., Omaha, Neb. The book 
is of especial use to merchants, attorneys 
and business men requiring the services of 
efficient and trustworthy attorneys in the 

United States and Canada, Price $1.00. 


——_—_—_—_—— 


Special attention is called to the adver- 
tisement of ‘‘May’s Practical Note Re- 
ceipt Book.” The book will save you 
time, labor and money, and the price 
charged is certainly reasonable. 





AERO Cette ot permet, by a young, 
W well educated, Virginia attorney. Two (2) om} 
active practice. Best references as to character, 
onenes, ability, qualifications, social and 

and habits. Correspondence solicited. Address 
rr IRGINIA"’ care American Lawyers’ Agency. 





WANTED. To form a Jorteertita, or enter the 
office of some over-worked lawyer, with the view 

of fuumias ¢ partnesstép. Ama toe 2 man 26 years 

old, single, have read in _- mare 

been admitted to 


braska. Best of - a, as 4 ae habits and 
ability tL. be given. Address “STuDENT” care Ameri- 
” Agency. 





ANTED.— An attorney of severa' years experien’e 
ws take an interest in and pode ns of- 
fice ir supervision of main office. Town about 


3,000, business one year old, and prospects good. A 
‘op unity for right a Must have severa. 
dollars. Town growing ye Yee 


‘‘WESTERN,” care American Lawyers’ A 





WANTED. .—A clerkship in a New York City law 

office by a young Western attorney. Graduate 
of the Literary Department of the University of Michi- 
gan. Has practiced four years. Can furnish referen- 
ces as to character, etc. Address ‘‘H.” care American 
Lawyers’ Agency. 





WANSTED.—A well read lawyer of experience, in- 
dustry and sobricty, whe. is familiar with cor- 
ration and constitutional law, to join a firm of New 

ork City lawyers with an amount of business in the 
various State and Federal courts to net over $40,000 in 
fees during the coming year, with competent help to 
jams ane A ies through. Interest sold on reasonable 
ht party. Object to secure reliable assis- 

tant. To suoworing state age and experience and give 
reference and amount could invest. If satisfactory 
identity of firm will be disclosed and business opened 
up to inspection. Only letters containing full particu- 
lars noticed. Everything strictly confidential. Ad- 
dress ““W. H. & S.", care American Lawyers’ Agency. 





ANTED.—Copies of THE AMERICAN Lawyer of > 


the following dates: January, 1893; November, 
1893 and October, 1894. Are wanted to complete = 
umes for the library of a law school. Address P 
Box 411, care American Bankers’ Agency. 








**Kind Words.” 


. 


Albert L. Moses, attorney, Creede, Col., 
writes: “The more I read the ‘American 
Lawyer,’ the better pleased I am that I 
am a subscriber. No lawyer should be 
without one.” 
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~ LIST OF ATTORNEYS 


IN UNITED STATES, CANADA & EUROPE. 
(REVISED MONTHLY.) 


ttorneys named in this list er ejualy reliable 
The Ded by banks, bankers, or rs 
as lawyers of integri sbilty. 
e eliore that every one of _ feted 
endorsement which we give by the placing of thelr 
names herein. If, however, there is known to our 
subscribers, at any time, anything which reflects dis- 
wreditably u any one thus endorsed, we will ap- 
te ful oy of the facts, 
thorough investi shows that the complaints are 
well founded, the list will be accordingly. 
All such complaints will be tr 
ble, send business to attorneys and firms 
in capital letters and always mention THE 
can LAWYER. Counties are named in paren- 
thesis (), and county seats are indicated 


tatien in this list ll be given 
w Bers [ited atterneys en favorable terms. 





cae ee 


) Seay 

Hunteville* (Madison) ce Cooper 
Refers Ss rt kandW. Ritismace, b’kers. 
we wy Reuben ben Chapman 


FIELDING VAUGHAN, 65 em. Francis st. Attorney 
Sitimeny” Bradstreet Co 


Montgomery” (Mi ines ery)... -e~ F. MERTINS 
Refers to Farley National Bank ast Grid Bros. & 
Co. Attorney for ptemere ——- | Cong 
House, Commercial Law ——— 


ARIZONA. 
-+eeeese-d. H. Kibbey 
Robert E. 





Fayetteville (Washington)............... L. W. Gregg 
Refers to theBank of Payettevilie. 
(Sebastian 


Fort Smith* 
THOMAS BOLES. fers to American Nat’) Bank. 
R. E. JACKSON. Refers to Merchants’ Bank of 


* (Garland) 
GEORGE G. LATTA. Refers to Arkansas National 
Bank of Hot pines. 
wvvioual & SUMPTE _ poe to Arkansas Na- 
— -E. E. MOSS 


Pulaski) . . 
112 Allis uilding. Refers to Citizens’ Bank and 
Bank of Little — 


Tears. je ther) 
Walnut Ridge (Lawrence) 
Refers to Lawrence County Bank of Walnut Re Ridee 


CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda (Alameda) 
Bato). 3 
ers to Sac 
C (San ardino). e 
Colusa (Colusa)... 


Los pon 
ARION ‘aa ex-U. S. Duistrict-Attorney. 
Refers to California Bank. 
W. H. HOLMES & ‘CO. 202 North Main st. Refer 
to First National Bank of Los Angeles. 
S. P. MULFORD, 223 North Spring st. Commercial 
= probate law w penalties, specialties; sixteen 


WELLS, S, WORKS & 1 & LEE, Rooms 11-17 Baker Block. 
A ® for National Bank of California. Re- 
National Bank, National Bank of 
California and Los Angeles National ae 
Modesto* (Stanislaus)..........-..0.--+-- P.J.H 
Oakland (Alameda) OW: A. HOLMAN 
Refers to First National Bank and California Loan 
& Trust Co. (See card.) 


fer to 


Pasadena (Los 00 


Pomona Los Angeles). ee 
hiiveraide (Riverside) .. onl 
—_ to* (Sacramento Dee nee 4 
San Bernardino* (San Bernardino) eocesces F. W. rete 
San Diego* (San Diego). --..H. K. H 


FRANCISCO" in Francisco) 

EMMONS & EMMONS. Attorneys for the Emmons 

— w Offi San Francisco, Port- 
FOX acnay ry Pacific Mt nual Bldg, 508 Mon 

a 
=e ‘nese under s 

mneaie ( card front e.) 
San Jose* (Santa POON Nicholas Bowden 
San Luis Obi 
Santa Ana* ( 


ery 
man- 


( Dewnccccececossosecesceses 
Woodland (Yolo)................s.....0 F. E. Baker 


COLORADO. 
Aspen* (Pitkin) H. C. Rogers 
Colorads eclirya 
JAS. E TYRE. “Refers to First National Bank 


an eae ey a 
Cripple ¢ sreek ( seo) 
— eoutee 10N AGENCY & Attorneys at 


iver, manager. Bentley & 
Wermont, attorneys. 


Denver* ( 
BETTS & INKLE, 805-807 Cooper Bldg. Refer to 
Ge National Bank. (Bee va card on remtons .) 
or $. REDD, 402 Equitable Bldg. 
National Bank of Denver. 


) \ 
Refers to the First and Pueblo National Banks. 
Trinidad* (Las Animas) Northoutt & Franks 


Collections and commerci 
ers & Mechanics’ Savings Ban 
Moods (Middlesex to East Haddam 

k — J . = Sweeney 


‘0 the Nangatack National Bank 
= (New howe. 
"GEO. L. ARMSTRO: 121 Church st. Refers to 
First National Bank. 
William A. Wright, First National Baak Bldg. 


Refers to — National Bank or any New 
Haven ban 


rz Eefevs to Farm- 


‘efers to the Farmers’ Bank. 
Middletown (New Castle) F. Causey 
Wilmington* (New Castle) Willard Nl Sang Jr. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON (Washington) 
— A. BARTHEL, 221 434 st. Mercantile collec- 
tions a specialty. Refers te Central National 
1. W. BLACKBURN, Jr., 472 Louisiana ave. Refers 
to Farmers’ and De} it Banks, ith St We 
CLARENCE A. BRANDENBURG, 412 Fifth St 
collections and co rporation law 
ion Refers to Second National Bank. 
H. CALLAN, 472 Louisiana ave. Commercial 
id collections a specialty. Refers to Na- 
Bank of the Repub! 
iW, Wander, ‘Blag. Commercial 


law a specialty. (See card.) 
HUBERT. E. PECK, 629 F. st.. N. W. Expert in 
Refer to West 


Patent Causes. (See card.) 

Ralston & ae = F. at. 
End National Bank and Union Savings Bank. 
WILLIAMSON & SMITH. Warder Building. Prac- 
tice before all courts. Refer to Washington 
Loan & Trust Co. and West End Nat'l Bank. 


FLORIDA. 
Apalachicola* (Franklin) H. C. Hi 
— (Polk) Lihkt anes eeddnbnahesh H. K. GLLIPHANT 


attention to commercial and real estate law. 
“ court officers and business houses here. 


THOS. 
l 





Lutterioh, aay & Davis 
E. Voyle 





FM NUNCAN U, FLETCHER. Attorney for First Nat 
Bank of Florida. 


to State Bank of Florida of any wholesale 


house in the city. 


Jasper* 
Ocala* 





(Hamilton) 


Key West* (Monroe) 


Henry Strunz 
Ry he A. “Af FISHER 


a. 21134 8. Palafox at. pretiss toCiieene >. 


) 
Refers to Exchan Bank, Athens, and all leadin 
testes hewen . 


OHN S. CANDLER. 
JEREMIAH A. CLARKE, 14 Lowe 
—— coms 


ive 
Nat'l Bank and ta Trust & 
GLENN & ROUNOTREE, “toi 404 Temple 
bank in Atlanta. 


Refers to Atlanta Nat'l Bank. 
Collections 


ers to Atlanta 
Ban —~% 


er to any 


GAM. F. GARLINGTON. Refers to 
Colin, cashier Hational Se OE. 


” 


Gen. ge Ph & W.C..it, allot Augusta 
pre eh Lay ww Association, 


. Hickey 
OO BOE 
Bank, Columbus. 


S ne) 
ANDERSON & ANDERSON, 318 Second st. Attorneys 
Construction 
JOHN L. HARDEMAN, 566 Mulberry st. Refers to 
the American National Bank. 


agencies. 

Thomasville* (Thomas) .......MacIn 
Valdosta* (Lowndes) ... Pp 
bate 8 (Ware 


Att 


Waynesboro* (Burke) 


Boise 
“ME 


& ge 
‘ow B. Whittle 
are) TOOMER & Ke ig my 

for — Nat'l B’k and South Ga. Bank. 
La Callaway & Scales 


(Ada) : 
CURIUS” COMMERCIAL AGENCY. Wolter- 
ts. ions ~M tile 
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East St. Louis (St. Clair)............ FRANK C. SMITH 





any TI iccnneeenteiminanaiennienee 


Sameer SS Ra a & Trimble 
Quincy* ( A— elle Mis iaclas Sees St seks L. E. EMMONS, Jr. 






id). 
Rushville* (Schuyler)..................- A. Jarman 


Saybrook (McLean).................- 7 
me tape ll ew. ----Moulton, Chatoe & Headen 


to (Bon nPHIER 
ee. (Sangamon)....... STEVENS 4 & LANPHIE 


CAGO* (Cook) 
wr ee ASSOCIATION, 167 Adams street. 
card. 
WALTER C. ANDERSON, 1208 Chamber of Com- 
merce. General practice. Able assistants. 
Collection — Refer to the Northern 


Trust Co., 
BOND'S COMMERCIAL AGENCY, 1181 to 1196 Unity 


More, Attorneys an 
Couns "Guan law and collections. 


cratiy “BROS., GRAY, MacLAREN, JARVIS & 
cL te Security Bldg, 13th floor. Refer- 


Cc Bank, oan e eT: 
G. A. Moni & Co., C. H. Fargo & Co., B 
Simmons 


& Co., C Cook, L an & Seixas. De- 


tions taken before Josiah Cratty, Notary 


blic, Room 1309 mig rremegy 7 
D & NEWMAN, Chicago Stock Ex- 


change. ye and corporation law. Col- 
JOSEPH 0. ‘monmis,” Sa Suite 1301 and 1362 Chamber 


f Commerce. Commercial, corporation and 
pt a law. Fe cman, Re = insol- 
vency, liti .~-— 

Leeetioan Prost & & aie 
& Moen Mfg. Co. and Hib Spencer, Bare 
-_ *,] Se ee, and spec a celbechaeh, 


OGDEN, NBLAKELY 4 & ce in. any cr 7; Clark st. Cor 


commercial and insurance law. Coun- 


poration, 
sel me The Lloyds Co. 
CHAS. AL ay 1112 Ashland Block. 


Danvers ( aed EE OES Secnenins 
Danville* (Vermillion) ................. — A. YOUNG 


Collections a specialty. 25 y eins: 3 
fers to First National and Volar National Ban 
Didctubeninbwebenesaiel CHARLES J. COLE 
i Bank. : 
DD, tities oeRasndntnes coceia ct Dixon “& Bethea 


Refers to First National Bank of East St. Louis. 








Pe wercereceeres 









x sn" (Logan) Aekitnetasehecenatobpeln 
erman-American Nat'l Bank a rhe oy 


Macon" ( (AfeDonough) ivicedenecameseell Agnew & Vose 
Marion* (Williamson) ................- Geo. W. Young 
Mattoon (Coles) .........-.....------ Andrews & Vause 


) 
Refer to any bank in Mattoon or — . 
Rock Island) 





Moline (Rock Island)................ E. M 

Monmouth* (Warren)........ .....--...- McDill 

Morris* (Grundy) bbansnanekobiairs . Sanford 
City* ) WILLIAM A. WALL 

Refers to State Bank of this place. 

Mount Carmel* (Wabash) 

Mount Carroll* (Carroll) .. 

Mount Sterling* (Brown) 





National City Banks. 


Paris* ( Tin shehnestiagindndball Robt. L. ocr! 
Paxton* ¢ PR dwsbckssensécnesaduiad SAMUEL LUDLO 
‘eoria* 


‘eoria) 
BRISTOL MERCANTILE AGENCY. Geo. W. Bristol, 
a sq and Treas. Covey & Covey, Peoria, Ill., 
ral Counsel. Collections solicited. 
HENRY. c. FULLER and RICHARD H. RADLEY. At- 
torneys for Anthony Loan & Trust Co. 


Refers to Ricker National Bank. 
) 






Refers to the Bank of Schuyler —- 


Practice in State and Federal Courts. Special a 
— to collections, real estate, corporation an 
mercial law. Refer to as arine Bank 
ont Ridgely National Bank 
jtreator LaSalle) 


i scnedsewssespoeesesese Walter Reeves 
Sullivan* (Moulic) ipmicdievenenest Spitler & Hudson 
Sumner (Lawrence).................-- no. W. Stanley 
Sycamore (De Kalb)................-..- G. W. Dunton 

aylorville* (Christian)............ Ricks & Creighton 

er toH. M. Vandeveer&Co., bankers, of this place. 
Toledo* (Cumberland).................. W.S. Everhart 
Vandalia* (Fayette)........cc.cccccceees- B. . Henry 
Waterloo* (Monroe)............-.-+---- Chas. Morrison 
WEEE (EEO)... ccccccccncsces Woodle & Arnold 
Whitehall (Greene) .................---.. W. F. WYATT 





eae e en emcee eeeeeeeeeeeee 


) 
, AQ & — Rooms 14-17 Fletcher Bank Bldg. 
bank in the ci 


Refer to Seats Bank of Indiana. 
Monn, MEWBERGER & patel Commercial Club 


Shenandoah (P. 












PPrrrrrrr rrr rrr 


...Love & Morrison 
oseph) DUDLEY M. SHIVELY 
Refers to all banks, Studebakers and Olivers. 
Sullivan’ Gativen) 
ANTOINETTE D. LEACH. Commercial law especially. 
ions. 
JOHNS BAYS. Commercial law and collections. 
en Ly ry 


Ripley} Adam § 
atesville (Ind.) B’k wd Versailes Hk 





see e eran eeeeeeeneeenee 
ee ewww ee eeeeeeeeeeeees 


TE CARA nc coccccccegeotessseses < a 


INDIAN imeem nin 
Ardmore (Pickins) cobeshwedeshemmeed 


WARRISON %. ‘SHEPARD 
Purcell ox Foe bebe ym in the ‘Territory. 


Dodge City* (Ford 
Eldceado* (Butler). 


Geerge M. Miller 
South McAlester ( (Choctaw Nation) .GROVE & SHEPARD 
Tahlequah (Cherokee) 
Refers to Bank of Tah] 
Principal Chief Cherokee 
Vinita (Cherokee Nation). SHEPARD, GROVE & WILSON 


eee ¢ and 8. H. Mayes, 


( E. Gates 
Algona* (Kossuth) GEORGE R. CLOUD 
Extensive commercial and trial business. 
ee 8. Fletcher 





See eee ee eeeneneanene 


reer ett ret eee re eee 


— 4 First National Bank of Carroll 


(Linn) 
ALBERT T. T. COOPER, Security Savings Bank Bldg. 
Ref Cedar —_— National Bank and 


Bank. 
W.L. SCRISSMAN, "Refers to Cedar ~ ee National 
Bank and Security Savings Bank 
Charles City* (Floyd) 
Cherokee* (Cherokee) 


Tee er rere rer rir ss 


in Peele: Pascal & Armentrout 
Council Bluffs* (Pottawattamie)...Stillman & Stillman 








General practice. Collections given special service. 





Cresco* (Howard). 


eee eee ee eee 


tl 
Daven SPensattesqnscdacdinnses T. A. 
Whittakos Block. Commercial law a » MURPHY 


Denison* (Crawford).........000+s000----.d. P. Conner 
Des Moines* (Polk) 
CUMMINS & WRIGHT. Refer to Towa National ang 
Vallev N: Banks. 


ational 
E. T. MORRIS, successor to Smith & Morris, Re 
fers to German National Bank. 


oy (Dubuque)........ eoccccccce. Pte 
naeae uq bs & Dohs 


D aqdcnnuendboceds dima arles L, 


mates to, Cty Sins Hai and Hardin Co Baa 
Fort Fort Daiet Webster 


) 
Refers to ‘the First National Bank. 
* (Lee) 





Thomas Brown. Refers to First National Bank. 
H.C. Madden. Refers to Cook,Musser&(o. b’kers, 
| eee mg (Chickasaw) w. e Perrin 












First National Bank ‘aie ; 
Raa Ce G. B. Jennings 

Refers to Fint Nat'l = Shenandoah Nat’) Beate. 
i spbdontaphaughaaattnd G.D. W 








i dehbatanhacekwedt Arthur K. Hitcheock 

(Black Hawk)........ Boies, Couch & Boies 

bes oy Hamilton)............ WESLEY MARTIN 
SEPTATE RPE, w 


Abilene* amend occcccsoceens Stambaugh & Hard 
Arkanese City tO 2 City oi) becouse moter MW. 
NR ase iver M. 
Atchison* (A are - «eeeees-H. M. & VAs 
SERcaseusegneseed sehen > 
any City (Cher. pimtinbboneheneninnil socnrs Ae Mead 
jeyenne)........... osdepiin Fraker 
Buithle av Wilson «eeeeess--seeee Elmer A. Runyan 
Refers to the Commercial National Bank of Inde 
mdence, 
* (Coff ibncqeccadedoten perrecy 
ST RE wn nctenccestaknaecntind oseph A. Gill 
fers to the Farmers & Merchants’ Ban 
Columbus* (Cherokee). .... dbvonhdddndnel J. 
cordia* (Cloud).............. whenesen.* ‘ ———- 
Cotten wood Falls* (Chase) ............- 
Council Grove* (Morris)......... GEO. P. MORENOUSE 


orris) 
City Attorney. Refers to Morris Count 
) 
Refers to First National Bank of Di hton. on 





te esidinn cnamesit 
Fort Scott* urbon) 
* (Wilson) 
Garden City* (Finney)............ néoewa Milton 
Garnett* ( i stcnensqacanssnnuaihs A. J. Smith 
Girard* (Crawford)................. Arnold & Philli 
Refer to Bank of Girard and First — 
Great Bend* (Barton) ............ ounnee 
Wi SEED coccccncescoseumenennes 





Humboldt* (Allen)...............--.----- 

Hutchinson* (Reno)............. Whiteside & Gleason 

Jetmore* (Hodgeman)..............+.+---- ts 

Jewell City (Jewell)................ J.C. Poatlsthwalt 

Junction ps Deaebnvsessuesars W. H. Laund 

x | Rencss voy ah yandotte) . WG," Lit 
gman* ( gman . G. eo 

RARER (PWWEEED ccccccccccccecseseseas 

Lawrence* (Douglas) —- 7 BROWNELL 
Refer to Coun 

Leavenworth (caren worth avesecee E.N. be rata 


ons* Rice)” CPE Tees abweda ones & Ji 
Marion" (3 (RERSF) occccs dececcssoosecs Jobn E. Hessin 
WD vc cccdeqsdctasbbecten King & Kel 
Marys ville* ae oe a bivddetedeedeesee Glass & Po 
MD (ORD DIEED vivcnds sccicccdccosecee H. M. Ford 


Refers to the MeGine City Bank. 


McPherson*(McPherson).......... —_ m & Johnson 
Meade* (Meade)..............-22-00e-- eB W. Miles 
Minneapolis* (Ottawa)............- "Geo Hurley 
Mound City* (Linn).........200ss00-+-- ohn Ww. Poore 


asaa06 2 FE S*F EERSTE FEET || 


| 
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AND LEGAL BUSINESS 
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8 
A. H. READ, Counsel, 20 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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* (Harvey) 
Newton (Norton Coasossuccccceeccosss I. H. Thompson 


Olathe* (JohnSOM) .-.-----.++eseeeeereees J. W. Parker 
Osborne) Israel Moore 
Refers to T. M. Walker, president ow * Bk. 
Ottawa* (Franklin) ......+---++--ece0e-- Waddle 
i “a W. Bell 


feats Fe" as eceses panne T. zi x ~ 
Mary's (J attawatomie).......... mgm | ackay 

obs (Stafford W. Rose 

* (Nemaha) | 
Refers to — be ational Bank. 

Smith Centre* (Sm: 

* (Rooks) J. R. BROBST 
Teenene ; oe J. Smith, banker. 

Topeka* (Shawnee) ‘Doses & STOKER 
Central Nat. Bank a eee to First, Merchants’ 
and Central National 
ae _ Mercantile 


M. Pickler | 





Co., all 


Ww. A. een 209 North Main st. Refers to Com- 
mercial Bunk, Roys Wholesale ProduceCo.,etc. 


Winfield* (Crowley).......-.---++.0--eeeee- F.C. Hunt | 
Yates Center* (Woodson W. H. Slavens 


KENTUCKY. 


LOUISVILLE® (Jefferson) 

BARNETT, MILLER & BARNETT, Cor. 5th & Market | 
sts. ‘Attorneys for Louisville Banking Co. and 
German Bank. Practice in State and Federal | 
— Caen, insurance and corporation 

mse Tar BRANDEIS, Room 80, Louisville Peaet | 

Bldg. as tse Ce Set Datienss Denk and 


k 
NEWTON "ROGERS, 322 Fifth ave. Refers to Third | 
National Bank. 


Milton Johnson | 

Chas. A. Wood 

WILL H. LYONS | 

ers to Newport, German and First Nat’) Banka- | 

* (Daviess) GEORGE W. JOLLY | 

(Late U.S. Attorney, District of Kentucky). Prac- | 

tice in State and Federal Courts. 
National Bank. 


Practice in all State and Federal Courts. 


ewewaescesvoes+see- Mann & Ashbrook 

Prestonsburg* (Floyd) $e “Aan & Friend 
Refer to the Bank of Josephine, ‘at this 

Richmond* (Madison)................... J. Trevis Cobb | 
Refers to Richmond Nationa] Bank. 

Ruseellville* (Logan). ..... googzocneeeDt B. COFFMAN 

Somerset* (Pulaski) 


waeeeeField MeL: 
Beckner & Jouett 


LOUISIANA, 

Bastrop’ (Morehouse) . . .S. T. Baird 

Refers to Bastrop Sta'e Bank and Merchants & 
met eage E sees es 

uge* ( ton )-- 

Clinton (East Feliciana) _ 

Refers to Bank of Baton Rouge, La., and Canal 

Bank, New Orleans. 


eans) 
MOORE & DUFOUR, 630 Commercial Place. New 
jeans and New York references furnished on 


weitdicn & & MERRICK, 220 Carondelet st. Refer 
Hibernia Nat'l, Louisiana Nat'l and Bank of 
Son merceof New Orleans,and First 'N .B. —- 
A. J. PETERS, 606 Gravier st. Commercial law 
and collections. Refers to Citizens’ Bank and 
Metropolitan Bank. 
C. 0. WILCOX, Law & Collection Offices, Crescent 
Ins. Bldg. Refers to Hibernia National Bank 
and e leading wholesale houses. 
JOSEPH N. WO N, Rooms 304 to 307 Liverpool 
& Globe Bldg. Commercial and corporation 


Wells & Wells 
Thatcher & Welsh 


Auburn" (Androscoggin 
Angusta* | er wa , 
(Peno’ t) 

* (Sagad 


lin -& -E. 0 Greenleaf 
to First Nat’l B’k and Franklin Co. Sav. B’k. 


| Waterville (Kennebec)... 


| Annapolis* (Anne Arundel) 
+ Citizens’ Bank, The | BALTIMORE (Baltimore 


Reters to First os | 


} 


Gardiner (Kennebec) .............George W. Haselton 
County Attorney. Refers to Merchants’ Nat'l B’k. 

Houlton* (Aroos' JAMES ARCHIBALD 
Commercial lawyer and notary public. Refers to 
First Nationdl k of Houlton. 

Lewiston Aateceeae... 

—— (Kennebec) . ons ¢ Gardiner 

P * (Cumberiand) . F. NOYES 
98 on st. Refers t to Purtiand | Soteen Bank 


and Canal Selene | Bank 
Randolph’ (Kennebec) .. . Send to Gardiner 

kland* (Knox) E. & A. 8. Littlefiela 
eo. E. Grant 


Joseph E. Moore 
..Harvey D. Eaton 
Send to Gardiner 


tha (Knox) 
West Gai diner (Kennebec) 


MARYLAND. 
Frank H. Stockett 


) 
ary 5 GORDON, 16 E. Lexington st. Refers 
udge A. B. Hagner, Washington, D. C. 

HENRY M. WiTZEL. Att'ys at Law, 707 Equit- 

SAMUEL jeaetn., (as Bldg. Counsel South 

wg C. THOMAS, Sern Law & Collect’n Ag’y. 

Ww. H. RALEIGH, 10 Dy kins Place, 
Merchants’ Jredit & Collection 
reau. Notary. Collections a specialty. G. W. 
S. Musgrave, Counsel. Refers to People’s 
none erchants Nat. Bank, Nat'] Exchange 
Bank and Commercial & Farmers’ Bank 

EDWIN HARVIE SMITH, ‘Daily Record” Building. 
Counsel ae. ——— Refers to 
Fidelit een t Co. of Mary 

SOUTHER taw ND COLLECTION. AGENCY, 707 
Equitable Building. Baltimore. Prompt at- 
tention given to Mercantile litigation and 
collections. (See card.) 

UNITED LAW & COLLECTION ASS'N, 649 and 651 
Equitable Bldg. Mercantile law and collections 


Bel Air* (Harford) Dallam & Rouse 
| Cumberland’ (Allegany). 
* (Allegany) 
* (Caroline) . 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Adams (Berkshire)... ...........-.......--N. H. Bixby 
Amesbury (Essex) ....................dacob T. Choate 
Amherst (Hapmshire)............... Send to Hol 
Ashburnham (Worcester).......... Send to Fitch 
Attleboro (Bristol) PHILIP E. a 
Refers to First National Bank of Attleboro, N 
Attleboro Nat'l Bank and Attleboro Savings Bask, 
* (Barnstable) Day & Day 
BOSTON* (Suffolk) 
JOHN E. ABBOTT, 8 Devonshire street. Refers to 
International Trust Co. and M. Bolles & Co., 


bankers. 
HENRY AUSTIN, 28 State st.. (also Commissioner of 
Paap ‘and mony Public. Refers to Suf- 


folk National Ban 
HERBERT L. BAKER, 178 Devonshire st. Refers to 


Broad National Bank. 
EDW. C. BATES, 67 Equitable Building. Refers to 
Ban Westboro. 


First of West 

JOHN HASKELL i ani Globe Bidg., 244 Wash. 
er card front page.) 

CARP NTER & TOWLE 10 Tremont st. Commercia! 
and corporation jaw. Refer to Old Colony 


Trust Co. 
FARNSWORTH & CONANT, Sears Bldg. Collections 
as Reference:—Freeman's National 
Bank and Hamilton Nat onal Bank, “Sesto. 
JAS. WILSON GRIMES, 47 Court st. Refers to Amer- 
— Powder Mills, Globe Newspaper Co. and 
J. B. Lewis Shoe Co. 
MERCANTILE LAW CO., 56 Bedford street. B. K. 
M President. Kendall, Moore & Burbank, 
General Counsel. 


National Bank. (See ca 
ey LORING & LORING. 31 State st. Refer 
eg Trust Co. and the Globe Na- 


READ’S $ LEGAL & MERCANTILE AGENCY, 20 Devon- 
shire st. A. H. , Attorney yat Law, Pres’t. 


Brockton (Pl 
Brookfield ( 
Cambridge* (Middlesex). a 
restsnpes Games 

ampton (Ham 
Fall River rar 
Fitchb: 

CHA ts. H. “fBLOOD. Spectaitg — Depetiiionn, 


flo Refers to Wachusett National 


—_— a Mount Vernon 


JOHN n CALLAHAN 
Yational Bank of —— v 


Lee (Ber ) A. B. Clark 
Lowell (Middlesex) Sane. H. CONANT 


WitLack. > aT BURT. Collections promptly at- 
D. £ WEBSTER. Refers to First National Bank. 


. 8. Li 
RICE, a & RICE 
Refer to any bank or business house here. (See card.) 


MICHIGAN. 


Battle 

Bay City* 
dtoseneye for and refer to Universal Credi 
ciation. Refer also to Second National Bank, Bay 
City Bank and all county officials. 


Croswell (Sanilac) 
DETROIT* (Wayne; 
BOWEN, DO GLAS & WHITING, 80 to 85 Moffat 


Practice 
and Federal Courts. Prompt 
attention ad vollections and co 
to McLellan & Anderson Sav. B' 
we. La P ANUARY. 12 sr Block. Send de- 
tailed statement with each claim, to secure 
pt action and prompt remittance. Refers 


to Gen. R. A. Alger. 
FRANK E. ROBSON. 1108-9 Chamber o: 
ers to Detroit Nat'l Bank. 
SAYLES & SA & SAYLES. 10 pad. -d Bldg. 
iw. 
sU AN & MASON, ae oo House Block. 
Ramp State Savings Bank. (See card.) 


ae ~y & HALL, Dime Sav. Bank Bidg. 
n all the State 


f Commerce 
(See card.) 


Fremont (Neway, A.M 
Refers to H. J. Dudley, lumber ‘icaior, “ai Pear- 


son Bros., dry g 
Gladwin" (Gladwin)......... ecccecesecs J.T. Campbell 
. Canin P iseant ice-president and attorney 
er, Vv en 
State Savings Bank. 


S™*GoLTwooD ‘& BOLTWO9D, Rooms 28, 29. 30 and 31 
Old Houseman Building. Refer to Old National 


Bank of G aren be 
TAGGART, —y my F —— 811-817 Michi- 
gan Trust Co. Cor- 
ae _- —~ . Refer 
te G Rapids National Bank. 
R. T. Looney 


Hancock (Houghton) 
Refers to the National Bank of se 
ry 


| me ay mal (Houghton).............. 
(Lonia) 
Refers to Webber Bros. “mane ain Co. Sav's B’k 


& Adams 
tans oe wooD & woop 
we Nai Yaad inghain County Sav. Banks. 
Manistee* (Manistee) E. Benedict 


met) 
S. Rosenthal & Son and First State Bank, 


Pontiac* = (Oakland) Jos. E. Sa 
Port Huron* (St. Blair) Sparing 
Romeo (Macomb Dincscotacnsoenaand “. C. THORINGTO 
Refers to Citizens’ National Bank. 
Saginaw* ( jw) 
E. _ = ae Eddy Bidg. Gaunt Side.) Prac- 
all courts. Collections and commercial 


) G "A. Cad 
eorge 
al Bank of this place. d 
T.C. ter 
eph) R. R. Pealer & Geo. E. 
. C. Gilbert 
City 








Refers to Prescott National Bank 


w 
Ypsilanti (Washtenaw)...... cexsseesueea 





JHE AMERICAN LAWYE 


R. 








MINNESOTA, 


D: Baird 
. e * TE Culpertl 


St. Louis) 
RICHARDS & CRANDALL, 301-302 | Burrows Bldg. 
ections and c cial b Highest 
gee e references furnished on request. 
RICHARDSON & DAY. Commercial and mo 
collections a specialty. Refer to ays — 
Duluth, and St. Paul ‘National = 


Folge far 


Headers Todd) J. D.¥ Dyk 
le* (Todd) .......-...-.....- an © 
Mankato* (Blne Eartht) 
innea’ * (Hennepin) 
FIFIELD & FIFIELD, 611 Lumber Exchange. Mer- 
MERRICK & 





cantile hy? and collections. (See card.) 
MERRICK, 736 to 738 Lumber Ex- 
Cc cial, corporation and insur- 
ance law. Collections a specialty. Refer to 
the Metropolitan Trust Co. 





Lynder A. Smith 
win Adams 
Hoyt & Johnson 


Burt W. Eaton 


sey) g, 
412 New York Life Build'g. Refers to ‘Merchants’ 
National Bank. 


St. Peter* (Nicollet) 

Stillwater (W. Gn & McCartne “4 

Winona* (Winona) BBER & LEE 
Attorneys for Merchants’ Bank of Winona. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Aberdeen* (Monroe)......................- G. C. Paine 

Bay St. Louis* a ock).....John Leland Henderson 
Refers (bey . G. Dun & Co. and New Orleans Canal 
& Bankin Co., New Orleans. 

Canton* ( m) 

Greenville* (Washington) . . 

Greenwood * (Leflore) 

Helly Spri 

Jackson” ( 


. Pratt 
EN .. Alfred. H. Stone 
....S. R. Coleman 


Brame & Alexander 
Cochran & Bozeman 
Ernest E. Brown 


—. Scott & E. WOODS. Refer to Bank 
of Rosedale, - hich said Chas. Scott is presi- 
dent. (See card.) 
MOORE ae CLARK. venena to Bank of Rosedale. 
Dabney & McCabe 


) 
Willtametarg™ (Covington). . ..---.J0. O. Napier 


MISSOURI. 


Miben (Oregee) ....... cccccecccaccccccccce 5 P. Norman 
ville* + a a Pendleton 
B. Arbuthust 
as) .. Levi Engle 

Refers to the Dallas County Bank of Baffalo. 
OS eae era C. A. Denton 
Carroll Lozier, Painter & Morris 

. Harrison 


& Harrison 
“Davis, Loomis & Davis 
ese vs ....James Parks & Son 


* (Taney) aaa --- William H. Jobnson 
ers to R.G. Dun & Co. and noses ae Bank. 


KAN y kaon) 
CHAS. F. MUSSEY, 515 Main st. Commercial and 
corporation law. Refers to any me 


Saiipatins <n -uaacaeaual B. E. Guthrie 
Marshfield* (Webster)..........--.......-- J. P. Smith 


A. Hewitt, Jr. 
Smoot, Mudd & Wagner 
Frank R. 


i (Bates tes) Geo. P. Huckeby 
sot to — Hill Bank and Farmers & Merch- 


ants’ 
nds ha & CRANDALL 
can Bazk Buildin, 


—_ 

JAMES M. LEWIS, Commercial Building. Reference: 
Fourth National Bank. 

MILLS & GRANT, 204 — Third st. Attorneys 


for R. G. Dun & Co. 

PARKS, HOPKINS & STEINWENDER, DeMenil Bldg. 
Refer in St. Louis to St. Louis Dairy Co.. F. 
Smith & Sons Grocery Co., Steinw , Stef- 
fregen & Co., and any Judge or Bank. Refer- 
ences elsewhere on application. 


Savannah* (Andrew) Allen, Hine & Tilson 
* (Pettis 


ALLEN & BARRETT. Refer to Third Nat'l Bank. 
SANGREE = LAMM. Refer to Sedalia Nat'l Bank. 


eee Rae O7a Ragland 
Refers to the Cedar County Bank. 


MONTANA. 


Billings* (Yellowstene) 
Bozeman ( Gallatin) 


Dillon (Beaverhead) 
Glasgow* (Valley) 
fers to Lewis Bros. Bank. 
Great Falls (Cascade) 
Hamilton (Missoula) 
tie Gave & Clarke) 
aS 1 hg . McINTIRE, Gold Block. Commercial 


cularly. 

EDWARD 6. C. RUSSEL. Practices in United States 
and State Courts. Commercial law, trust funds 
and estates. Refers to Montana Nat'l Bank. 

Kalispell (Flathead) McC. Wininger 
Refers to the Conrad National ees at he lace. 
Missoula* (Missoula)................... DUNCAN 

Refers to the Western Montana atioont Bank. 

White Sulphur Springs* (Meagher)...........P. Black 


NEBRASKA. 


Dine TNO. « iistincsesecconscded J.C. Toliver 
Refers to Bank af Ainsworth. 

Auburn" (Nemaha) Chas. P. Edwards 

A. L. Bishop 


Bartlett (Wheeler) 
Refers to Bank of Elgin, Neb. 
Beatrice* (Gage) GRIGGS, RINAKER & BIBB 
Attorneys for First and Beatrice — Banks. 
Benkelman* (Dundy) J.8. West 
Central City* Orrick ocoseccscceees E. Dorshemmer 
Columbus (Platte ALBERT & REEDER 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg. Refer to First Nat'l Bank. 
David City (Butler) . W. Day 
Fairbury* (Jefferson) John U. Hartigan 
Fremont* (Dodge) Robe i 
Geneva* (Fillmore) 
Gothen 


.-.John A. Shelton 
. ~. Quarles & Willis 
John J. Kerr 


Largent & Huntoon 
Robert A. O'Hara 


Chas. G 
) THOS. ~ 4 wart ERS 
= - irst National and — Sta: 
Adams). &. SNYDER rt co 
er p= First National’ Bank ~~ Nebraska Loan 

t “Trust Co. 

Hayes Centre” oe --..C. A. Read 

Hebron* ears) . os --C. L. _ Richards 

Holdrege* (Phel 

Kearney* (Bu “WARREN P PRATT 
Reters to City 8 — Bank and Farmers’ Bank. 

Lincoln* (Lancas' 

BROWN & SUMPTER, 11270 st. We collect, adjust 

and secure claims promptly in Nebraska. 

COFFIN & ‘STONE, 1104 O st. Refer to Columbia 

National Bank. 
—- KIRKPATRICK & EUBANK, Richards Blk. 
We _—— your Nebraska collections. 
HARWOOD, ES & PETTIS. Attorney for First 
Netowal Bank. 

ALFRED Ww. SCOTT, Suite 136, Burr Block. Fifteen 
years’ experience. Personal attention -, — 
lections, commercial litigation, mortgage fore- 
closures, robate and corporation law. Refers 
to First National Bank and R. G. Dun & Co., 
Lincoln 

Madison* (Madison) James Nichols 
Refers to First National Bank of set Y 


Omaha* (Douglas) 
G. H. ag bere Let oa oy" ey me 
nm. fers to the 
Bank. Notary Public. 
. McGILTON, 411 Karbach Block. Re 
National, First National and 
AE --¥ Banks. 


Savin 
a 


R. G. Strong 
Refers to State Bank of Pender Fe yn First Nat. B’k. 


Rising City (Butler) David Ci 
Rising City (Butler). Patterson 
Schuyler’ ( 

Seward* 


) 
South Omaha (Douglas) 
Stanton* (Stanton 





NEW RAMPURERS. 


Gorham ( - 

Great Falls (Strafford) 

Keene* (Cheshire)..... svcccces Batchelder & F, 

Jewett & Plommer 
le 





ere of this city. 
Wolfboro (Carrol. conannern tenia 


NEW JERSEY. 


lington (Hudson) .Send to R.B.Seymour, J 
Aebiary ig (Monmouth) Se: 
ic City* (Atlantic) Chas. A. 
Bayonne (Hudson) ..Send to R.B. nomen, J 
videre* (Warren)...... eannaoneer es n H. 


* (Hunterdon) 
Freaks id* (Monmouth) 
Refers to Central National Ban 


Paul A. 
+ eee 


» ae 
(Hudson) 5 "Send to R.B. anya, J 
Hoboken (Hudson) 
—_ City* (Hudson) 
HN H. PALMER, Fuller Bldg. Prompt 
ven to collections and commerc ial ii 
fers to First National Bank, Jersey 
Long Branch (Monmonth) 
Manasquan (Monmouth) 
Matawan (Monmouth) 
Morristown* (Morris) 
Mount wy, ~~. 
Newark* (Ease 
DANIEL af vane, 22 Clinton street. Collection 


GiLBERT EL T ELLIOTT LAW CO., 523 ————— 
a to Merchants’ Exchange National Ban 


oe 


w York. 
GORDON Sn eee, 791 Broad st. Collection 


WHITEREAD & & PAYNE, 622-623 Prudential Big. 
Refers to State Banking Co. 
New Brunswick* (Middlesex) arren R. Schenck 
Refers to National Bank of New 7 ersey and Peo 
ple's National Bank. 


Wm 

° _C. HENRY VAN BLARCOM 

Second Nat'l Bank Bldg. General lega) busines. 

= attention given to collections. Refers » 
the Second National Bank. 

Plainfield (Union) i & hy 

Babcock Bldg. Refers to First N. 

Princeton (Mercer)..................+.--+ ee A. 4 


Red Bank (Monmouth) 
Somerville* — 
Trenton* (Mercer 

NEVIN J. Loos 9 East State st. Collections wi 


mercantile ja 
ldlese: EPHRAIM CUTTER 


NEW MEXICO. 
mt (Bernalillo’ T 
to the Bank of Commerce of this p 


Amsterdam tgomery 


Desncacceeees cocscnodll 
ee Broome} 
LIFFORD s. ARMS. General Practice. Courts 
Collections. 


ee (Kings) 
GE , Ad F. ELuoTr uals . 
MOREHOUSE ry FISH, os Court of. Ste adel 
— 


Buffalo* ( 
CHARLES R. & CLARENCE U. CARRUTH, a be 
Collections 


tions taken. Refer to as. 
cli Pg & CLARK. 24 West Conese st. Attorney! 
Bank of Commerce. 





Ba>> Sooer 


Saeeinhtit Coa ss 


eet ht 
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’ COMMERCIAL LITIGATION A SPECIALTY. 
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THE ARP RICE LH LAWYER. 











Buffalo—C tinued. 
RENERAL. COLLECTION AGENCY oF. “orm 


Erie County Bank Bldg. Geo. 8 

Geiections and sa. Refers to Pidelidy 

“Trust & Guarantee and Queen City Bank. 
ELIHU R. SHERMAN, 21 PButldens vy e. At 

torney for Bank of North Collins, & Merchant 

Tailors’ Exchange of Buffalo. Refers to them 

and to Third National Bank of Buffalo. 


UNITED MERCANTILE ASSOCIATION (Incorp.) 
310 D. S. Morgan Building. Sp e, Moot, 
Sprague & Brownell, attorneys. Collections 
and — (See card.) 

Canandaigua” (Ontario)............... Henry M. Field 
Catakill" TGecene) =n éaenenssbaabaean James B. Olney 
CPRRIEED .ccccccccccccecces Send y* Rochester 
(Steuben)... ob eveccceceses Williams 
° (Cortland) .. mesatcodeamues JOHN é "WINSLOW 
Refers to First Nat. B’k and Postmaster of Cortland. 
Dansville (Livingston) ........-.+-..---+e0- = ¢ Foss 
Dankirk (Chautauqua)..........-.. Stearns 


Warner 
Eimira* (Chemung) . .... HERENDEEN & MANDEVILLE 
Attorneys for State Bank; kImira Savings Bank 

New York State Association of omy, J obbers. 
Fairport (Monroe) ....-....-.-+.--.- to Rochester 
Fulton (Oswego) ....... FREDERICK be SPENCER 

Refers to Se First National Bank of Fulton 
Geneva (Ontario).......---...-+-s00- Geo. L. 

Glens Falls (Warren)... éapebuda Armstrong, dr. 
Gouverneur (St. Law rence). ----- William Neary 
Refers to Bank of Gouv erneur. 





lomer (Cortiand)...........-..0.20-- Send to Cortland 

e Falls (Momroe)...........- Send to Rochester 

ville (Steuben).............. Chas. Conderman 

Hudson* (Columbia) ............-..0.- A. F. B. Chase 

Ithaca* (Tom agains ome sagibaasammnals James L. pober 
Jamestown (Chautauqua). ...Bootey, Fowler & Wee 

Johnstow u* (Fulton) ............. YETTE E. woven 


Refers to Bradstreet's and the Johnstown Bank 
I ease N. T. Hewitt 
Refers to Keeseville National Bank. 


po aa (Ulster) . J.G. Westbrook 
Lockport* (Niagara) en bbenatenaeenmontl Joshua Gaskill) 
him) 


Malone ( 
FREDERICK G. PADDOCK. References: Teople’s 
National Bank and Farmers’ National Bank. 


Marathon (Cortland)................. Send to Cortland 
Middletown (Orange) “EE SPF, Bt John C. R. Taylor 
Mount Vernon (Westchester) . Que & Crawford 
Newburg (Orange) .........-......-.- Jonathan Deyo 


New Rochelle ( Westchester) ....... John F. Lambden 
NEW YORK* (New York) 
ELSTON BEATY, 49 Nassau street. Collections a 
specialty. Contingent fee. All courts. 
CARTER, HUGHES & DWIGHT, Suite 150-160, 96 
roadway, and 6 Wall st. (See card.) 
a ELLior LAW CO., 206 i (See 


wonEHOUSE & Away 206 Broadway. Commercial 


RUSSELL. (ROBINSON & & WINSLOW, 253 Broadway. 
Consulting Counsel: Building & Loan Associa- 
tion, Insurance and Corporation Law. 

0. B. THOMAS, 35 Wall st. General law practice. 
Collection department. Consulting counsel. 

UNITED LAW & COLLECTION OFFICES, 150 Nassau 
street. (See card.) 

Wiagara Falls (Niagara)........... , Dudley & Cobn 
North Collins (Erie)... mit HU R. SHERMAN 
Ogdensburg (St. Lawrence).......... Louis Hasbrouck 
Gees (Madias®) 2.2.0 ccdccccccscces Burke & Brewer 

Refer to National State Bank, Farmers & Merch- 

ants’ State Bank, and Central Bank. 





MII, Cascsanadedecscudscease Melville Keyes 
* (Oswego) .. occ cccesecccoccc coh Mae OOOM 
Owego” fa A VS fl ceidtaiandeeesansnncananete -8. S. Wallis 
SDD ccineescastncdesvad J. H. Baxter 

Penn Yan" IS cc aadbad miaauceada John T Knox 
Platiab PE. cdetencecsecescans 8. A. Kellogg 
Potedam (St. Lawrence).............. W. M. Hawkins 

eepsie* (Dute 


tehess) 

r Li E amy” Refers to Fallkill National 
armers & Manufactyrers' Nat'l Banks. 
BEN. “ FOWLER, 56 Market st. Refers to Fall- 

and City National Banks. (See card.) 
MARTIN HEERMANCE (Ex-District Attorney of 
Dutchess County). Refers to Poughkeepsie 
National Bank. 
k vrata paddneeovessse Martin Heermance 


meSELDEN €. ORG 
SELDEN ¢ 6. BROWN, 337 338 Powers Bldg. Prac- 
eo City, State and Federal courts. Refers 
Traders’ National Bank. 
CHARLES ROE, 1002-1004 Wilder Building. (See 
Pravtrhe card back page.) 


Salamanaca nny 2 
Seana ‘sia GRENVILLE inekisee 
my Spri 


BENEDICT & exit 418-420 Kirk Block. Refer 
to Bank o of Syracuse. 
DENNIS W. HUNT, 405-406 Sedgwick, Andrews & 


Kennedy Bldg. Refers to all Syracuse banks. 
WILSON & WELLS, 8 Larned Bldg. Refer to Bank 
1 of Syracuse. (See card.) 
onawanda (Erie)...............20-++- Lewis T. Pa 
(Rensselaer) abies aalniene al JOHN P. CUR 


0 Congress st. Soscial attention given to 

TR and commercial la = 

Utica* (Oneida). . ne AYLESWORTH & SHUMWAY 
Refer to Central Bank of Oneida. 

vedeteecesesa teal ....Send to Cortland 





Waseestans (Warren) .. M. WEST 
Refers to Hon. Joho ¥ ¥ Dillon, tee York City. 
Watertown a rson).. ‘ A. H. Sawyer 
Whitehall (Washington)........../ “pA Bartholomew 
Refers to the “Ol id National Bank ‘of Whitehall. 
White Plains* (Westchester). ...... Wilson Brown, Jr. 
Yonkers (Westchester)................ Wm. C. Kellogg 


oere CAROLINA. 
Ashboro* ( “ph 
os 8. “BRAD ag RE Petes to Commercial Na- 
we. 7” HAMMER: or ‘Public. Refer to Na 
tional Bank < on Point, N.C. 
Asheville* ( Buncombe)... ... Davidson & Jones 
Carthage* (Moore) . . “io. W. HINSDALE. Collections. 
Charlotte* (Mecklenburg).......... CLARKSON & DULS 
Practice in all cou Refer to Commercial Na- 
tional and First National Banks. 
Durham‘ (Durham). . —— mooning 4 & Bepdiee 
Elizabeth City~ (Pasquota F. Lamb 
Refers to First National bank of E iisaboth City. 
Fayetteville* (Cumberland).... JNO. W. HINSDALE 
Gastonia (Gaston)........ William H. Lewis 
Greensboro* (Guilford) . 
Greenville* (Pitt)...... ‘ 
Refers to Elliott Bros., Baltimore, Md., and J. 
Cherry & Co., Greenville. 
Lexington* (Davidson)........------ Walser & Walser 
Refer to — Bauk of Lexington. 
Mt Airy (8 
New Berne* (Craven)............. 
Raleigh* (Wake). ” NO. W. HINSDALE. Collections. 
Rockingham* (Richmond’..........Cameron Morrison 
Refers to Bank of Pee Dee at this place. 
Shelby (Cleveland).............- .Gidney & Webb 
Statesville* (Iredell) ........---.-. Armfield & ta 
Williamston* (Wilkes).................... E. Moore 
Wilmington* (New Hanover) .. P. s. “MANNING 
Refers to any bank in Wilmington. 





Winston* (Forsythe)............... Watson & Buxton 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
-Newton & Patterson 


Bismarck* (Burleigh) . 

Refer to the Bismarck Bank. 
Devil's Lake* (Ramsey) 
Dickinson" (Stark) 

Collections a quan. Refers to First _ qo 
Ellendale (Dickey). . éciene T. Cole 
ND GEN oi nc cnindaecatanninan FRED B. “MORRILL 

Office: First National Bank Block. Refers to First 

and Red River eee National Banks. 

Grand Forks*(Grand Forks) . Cochran . yx = 





_ "2 “SSE? F. Selby 
Mandan* (Morgan) . saedaechans 3B w.s Shaw 
Northwood (Grand Forks).............. M. <2 Linwell 
Steele (Kidder).. ...-Charles H. Stanley 
Refers to the C apital National Bank of Bismarck. 
Wapheton* (Richland).................. W. E. 
OHIO. 
Akron* (Summit) ..........................Otis & Otis 
Amphanet Cattle) ecco .c0 ccccccccccccececes See a 
Ashtabula (Ashtabuia).................. R. W. Calvin 
Bucyras* (Crawford) ....Edward Vollrath 
Cadiz* (Harrison)....... .D. Cunningham 





Cambridge* (Guernsey) Fred. L. Rosemond 
Refers to Old National Bank of Cambrid 
m ..FRANK _ KIBLER 


Carrollton* (Carell -Holder & Oglevee 
Chillicothe* (Ross).................Albert Douglas, Jr. 
CINCINNATI* (Hamilton) 
BENJAMIN H. COX, 36 East Fourth st. 
— soheoae commercial litigation. Refer to Merch- 


Bank. 
JOHNSON r ‘LEVY, Chamber of Commerce Building. 
Refer to Equitable National Bank, Members of 
Attorneys National Clearing House. 
Circleville* (Pickaway) ......... ...... Smith & Morris 
Cc 


veland* (Cu ) 

ARTHUR A. STEARNS, 815 Society for Savings Bldg. 
General practice in all State and Fed courts. 
Prompt attention to collections and commercial 
litigation. Notaries and stenographers in office 
for taking ——o Refers to State Na 
tional Bank. (See card 

JAS. M. WILLIAMS, 204 Sup r st. Commercial 
law and collections. positions. Refers te 
yo and Union National Banks and Savings 


& Trust Co. 
JOHN 0. WINSHIP, Blackstone Block. Refers to 
Cleveland National Bank. 
Columbus* 


(Franklin) 
HARRY f. WILSON, Room 6, Y. M. C. 
Collections 


Bldg. 
and commercial law a specialty 


* (Mon 
W. E. BEE avis cord bask page.) and com- 
sadn ee 
GOTTSCHALL, "BR & — , Odd Fellows’ 
Temple. Refer to all ban 


eae M. E. ORCUTT 
Commercial law and collections. Refers to Defiance 


t* (Sand 
Galion (Crawford)..........-....-....0++ J. W. 
me (Gallia) ....... Albert Douitt Alcorn 
Refers to First National and Ohio Valley Banks. 
Grafton (Lorain 





Greenville* (Darke).... .......... Knox, Marts & 
Hamilton* (Butler).................... Beldon & Fitton 








) 
benville« (Jefferson) ..........-..------ P.P. Lewis 


SE Gi ariccsadsscccsecescé DERR & CORBETT 
Hy >= for R. G. Dun & Co. 
Toledo* (L — 
as DUNLAP, 508 National Union paliting, 
st. Refers to Second National Bank. 
FOSTER & & FOSTER, 60 Produce Exchange. Refer 
to the Ketcham National Bank. 
L. H. PIKE, 301 Gardner Building. Refers to the 


orthern Natio 
Uhrichsville (Tuscara aon | »s Dennison 
S oeehamtsnmnaiiiiel ber Kenaga 


Urbana* (Cham 
Refers to Na’ onal Bank “ Urbane ‘Champaigs, 
and Citizens’ Na:ional Ban 

Van Wert* (Van Wert 

Warren* (Trumbull) 

Washington C. H.* (Fayette) .......- George W. Allen 
Refers to the Commercial Bank at this Nee 

Wellston (Jackson) ................------ E. Jacobs 
Refers to First National Bank seal Weilston. 

b fanned i icncsnccecececstannd G. P. Thorpe 

Youngstown* (Mahoning)........-.-- nae Calvin Ewin, 
Zanesville* (Muskingum) . ..C. A. Maxw: 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 
} ad Reno ) (Canadian) Listilinethadiinie aque Baxter & 


Kinglaber & SMITH. Refers to Bank of Kingfisher 
and Commercial Bank. 
W. W. NOFFSINGER. Refers to Bank of ty 
Mulhall (Logan) ...........- -Rinaldo Brown 
Refers to Bank of Mulhall and People’s Bank, 
Blockton, Iowa. 
|) a Li gt ane 
Norman* (Cleveland) limnenigenchdieidetainiasial 
Berry: Ween insaieceanil GALBRAITH & CARR 
(No ~ ecactocescccceososeses<sees 
RRR Sterling King 
OREGON. 
A ee ee ee R. Kanaga 
CE itennccscccesanin tien D. Norton 


e* H.D 
Refers to First — Bank at this place. 
EMMONS > EMMONS, = to 612 bay of — 
s for Emmons As- 

Francisco, Port- 

eS TIN CARSON & FLEMING 
Refer to the Capital National Bank of Salem. 
The Dalles* (Wasco) ..... Mays, Huntington & Wilson 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Alleghen re Liaccdednacstiiued H. L. Christy 
ra L. PFMAN. me tw Lehigh Vall 
JAS. iL SCwAADT, Dik a tioroey for Lehigh see 

coun’ 
to Allentown or Second National Banks. 
LEI RI & ATKINSON. Solicitors for First 
National Bank of Altoona. 
HORACE G. STOVER, Rooms 6 & 7, Nicholson Bidg. 
Refers to First National Bank. 


efferson) .. Alexander C. &Jobn M. White 
Refer to the National Bank of Brook Pa. 
Franklin) 


( ERTIES aus 
Chester (Delaware) .................. ~--A A. 
Cleartield* (Cleartield) 
FRED. BETTS. Refers to Comte National Bank 
and Clearfield National Ban 


oa PATTON. Refer to the Bradstreet - Co. 
ecccce cceccesoséoces mn. 
Cooksenet dae hia etichaeas hitachi A.N. rh 
navy Se First National Bank if Gouter 
Bet (Be occas a FISH & CROSBY 
Second N;: 4 





Refers 3 
ee etentle Finns Naticual ak Ginga 


Greensburg* (Westmoreland) ........ 





MORDECAI & GADSDE 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 43, 46 & 47 BROAD STREET, CHARLES T( 
COMMERCIAL LITIGATION AXD COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY, — 
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Se oe Daupbin)............. D. Detwiler ia CAROLINA. Nashville—Continued. 
Haselion (Laserns). nanan - "HOWARD PARDOE Aiken* (Aik Claude E. Sawyer | PYLE & BOYD, Vanderbilt Law Bidg. — 
ttended to. Re | nir 4, Rak fe iiL. FR ere © ve spec tion. 
fers to Mai kle Banking's Tract — Refers to Bank of Aiken, #3. Henderson ‘and B. Union Bank & Trast Co. & Philip boteg 
Hollidaysburg* (Blair)............... Robert W. Smith F. Turner. w.LY Manufacturing Co., of Nashville. | 
Honesdale* (Wayne)..................--+- A. t. Searle t* (Beaufort)..........+--+ «++. L woe Pulaski* (Gilea)............cceceeeeecenes Jno. T. Alles 
Johnstown ———. Meicebaaan an omreiialll a ore) Uso oo meat Cc ler Sparta’ i.) Reaepppetteesee voeeeeM. A. Cumming en 
ter* (Lancaster)................ Wid. Hi KELLER MORDECAI & GADSUEN P.O. Box 156. Refer to | WSverly® (Humphreye)..........-.. ~++-J. F, Shama i 
Refers to People’ . National Bank, Lancaster Trust Ss Clift 
Co. and People’ ; Trust Co. ony a in ay. Council for State Savings 
* (abamam)............--0000 Capp & Schock ernest 7 Deed oe ete coe, TEXAS. oe 
Lewisburg (Union). ----..-.-M. Edward Shaughnessy SMYTHE, “LEE & FROST, 7 t Co ~ yw “yet : ] 
Refers to Lewisburg National Bank. ng Trus' - an ot | Abilene eer! wi ecccccececccceses Cookreil & Cockry fred 
Lewistown* (Mifflin).......... ....How Oo. Ch ton Nat'l] Banking Ass'n, Charleston. atlanta (C Case) SRA RE 2 O'Neal & ler = 
s oe uetin® (Travis) .......-..-..------. WALKER j, 
Lock Haven* (Clinton) . on socalled’ R. YOUNGMAN Columbia* (Richland) Sapncpeeeyeaes Francis H. Weston Refers to City National Bank of Austin and Seen mi 
Mauch Chunk* (Carbon) PROMS |, Greenville (Greenville) ececccccccesses Isaac M. Bryan ser, Pembrook & Co. Dry Goods House, New York 
McK: (Allegheny)...............- H. L. Christy | Qrangebure* (Orangeburg)........--- P. aoe a Brownwood* (Brown) ........-.-- Goodwin & Grae Lest 
Mondville’ (Grawiera) RGAE Joshua SS) I burg* (Spartanburg).......... Nichol *3 — Cameron (Milam) ........-....----- S. HENDERSOy Lyn 
inburg (Union) ................- orace P. Glover | Union" (Union) —...-............ ; Thomas B * er Refers to Milam County Bank of Cameron. 
(Northumberland)........... FRANK M. REBER Refers to Merchants & Planters’ National Bank. Cleburne* (Johnson)............+-..++ Davis & Meo 
a Refers cody ae ae ae Safe De — Coleman* ( — ipesectievateauad nn Ger een Mat! 
t Carmel (Northumberland) ......... . t Commerce un --- George 0, 
Mount Fisoums oo connie Nevin A. Cort SOUTH ee Refers to Scott & Penman. z pe 
New Castle* (Lawrence) Abenteen* Daven ee T. TAUBMAN P (MAVETTO) ......ccccccccoces- G.W a” 
W. H. FALLS. Refers to National Bank of Law- Firat B. and Bldg. Wien Aae'n of Dak Dallas* oom. Seeded pbcceessoess Edward M. Browde 
_ eee | RRR TE RRR ARK W. R. Green | Denton* (Denton).............. Alvin C. Owuee 
K. GREGORY. Refers to the First Nat'l Bank. | Canton* (Linsslny. Boies aensiacd aiid E. Rudolph Refers to aan National Bank of Denton, 
Norristown" (Montgomery).....WM. F. DANNEHOWER | Cham EDsccocacswossenaceas C. C. Morrow | Blmo (Kaufman).........-------; Send to Terrell, Ta Pete 
I CPO cc ccesccscocasctcccces Wm. McNair | Deadwood* (Lawrence) ............... Coe & Edmonds | ©! Paso* (E) Paso).............. Davis, Kemp & Beg) Port 
P * (Philadel Flandresa* (Moody Cases wei HARRY D. JAMES or ee eee ve eteeeeeneeees Send to Terrell, Te Pal 
A. 3. & L. J. BAMBERGER, Led Building, ers to aunty Fort (Tarrant) 
Chestnut st. law. Collections. | Hot —— oe River) seve ceecerceees Loomis 8. Cull PARKER, GILLESPIE & SMITH, 115% Main « = 
tee National Bank, John & | Huron* ( ivcadpncaceene at» acemeaned John L. Pyle ‘ommerci w and collections. 
hn Wanamaker &CityTrustCo. | Madison* (Lake).........-..-.. D. D. Holdridge & Son THEODORE, mack. Box 593. Refers to First Nu, | 
CARR & FRANCISCUS, Provident Bldg. Commercial Mitchell* (Davisan) .........-....----- teh: of Albany, Tex. 
aot co os law. - , Collection 4 artment | Mound or (Campbell) ............- + ener Sota: PATER RE CPE y Davis & Harry 
ui Depo- | Pierre* (Hughes). ...............-+-++-+-- eston 
sitions taben ty Metre, 6c. peneianns. Rapid City* (Pennington) ........... ciias. md BROWN M. ALEVINSKY, Building. Prom = 
Betoun: New York, National’Wali Paper to Pennin County Bank. ; prompt 
; Philadelphia, Tradesmen’s Nat'l Bank ; OUX FALLS* ( ) Gatesville* (Coryell)..............+++-.-J. E. WALKER Stat 
Mtintic Relate Oe a yates wn: | AIKENS, BAILEY & VOORHEES. Refer to Minne. | “Rotors to First and Gity National Banks 
ites 5 ‘Grevemeyer & Co. ; C. M. Bailey's haba and Sioux Falls National Banks. Greenville’ (Hunt)............-----Send to Commene Baf 
; Supplee Hardware Co C. A. My Someennen, 5 Ley Building. SR se siccdacdcdde canes Farlton & More Wa 
3. R. SCASSEL, 329 Drexel Bl 6 io rus Houston* (Harris) 
menciel law ond ont ie eee to. P. DONOVAN s A, -—R — Ah eaten ALLEN & waTuins. Binz Bldg. Refer to Weekes, Wa 
unford, cashier National Bank of Republic. and Union National Banks. bankers, of Galveston. Wi 
GUARANTEE COLLECTION & LAW CU., offices B C. G. HARTLEY. Refers to A. B. Kittredge, O. 8. 


litt Bldg. Law and collections. wrod 
of ae & Denniston, General Counsel, by 
ission; First Nat'l Bank, Fourth Street 
Nat'l Bank, Centennial Nat'l Bank, E W. 
— £ oo bankers, Fidelity Insurance, 
Safe Deposit Co. 

NORTON ‘. NORTON, 1326 Chestnut st. Law and 
collections. liable correspondents in all 
ee < oe ey! to Commonwealth Title 


WAGNER & & COOPER, Franklin Bldg, 133 So. 12th st. 
Refer to Dun & Co. ‘the Mercantile 
home. Re “. ‘office. 

ITTSBURG* (A legheny) 

JOSEPH BRIEL, 94 Diamond st. Refers to Anchor 
et Bank. 

LEE & CHAPMAN, 170 Fourth ave. Corporation 


and commercial law. Refer to Keystone Bank 
and Columbia National Bank, Pittsburg, and 


oe ee eer eres 


o, Bidg. Refers to Dime 
——— and Scranton Savings 


c. sw WOODRUFF, New Republican Bldg. Refers 
Dime Deposit & Discount Bank and Third 


National 
Smethport* (McKean 
Refers to Henry 


E. R. Mayo 
amlin, banker, and the Eldred 


ovens J.D yy 


ers, 





.- Alfred P. 
uzerne) 
J. B. FORD, Alderman, Loan & Collecting Agency. 


) 
vere 


Mercantile accounts, bills payable and 


1 gen 
eral collections made in any part of the State 
of Pennsylvania. 


we M —. Refers to ~~ ~~. 
* (Ly » SE C. GILMORE 


EE En caidddbodanlecessicsaasetende John F. Kell 


ence} 
— H. JACKSON, 49 Westminster st. Collec- 
tious and commercial litigation a specialty. 
Refers to Hon. Chas. Matteson, Chief Justice 
of phrnenenetn mene, - 5a Trust Co. and THE 
JOHN ERA ERASTUS 1 LESTER. Commissioner for New 
ork. Patents. Collections. 








Pender, etc. 
Watertown* etn pescesccesenses Joha Nicolson 
Wilmot* (Roberts) ................... Howard Babcock 
Refers to the ‘Bank of Wilmot. 
Yankton (Yankton)................- Cramer & Holman 


Refer to Yankton National Bank or any other 
bank in Yankton. 


TENNESSEE. 


Hamilton) 

CASE & CASE, 202-203 Richardson Bldg. General 
jational Bank. Chattanoogs Machinery Co. 
atioi attanooga Machinery 

Chattanooga Powder (o.; J. D. Archbold, 
New York City; J. N. Gambee, Cincinnati ; 
Rittenhouse & Embree Co., Chicago ; A. C. 
a Clearing fi ae Members Attorneys’ Na- 


T. p. CHAMLEE & BRO.”7 ,7 and 11 McConnell Block. 
COOKE, SWANEY & COOKE, 300-303 


Bldg. Refer to First and Third Nat'l Banks. 
Clarksville‘ (Montgomery) ...........- West & 
Columbia* (Maury)......... sceces x & P 
Jackson" Ty eavadednevenceses ihiam G. Lynn 


CORNICK & HENDERSON, Deaderick Bldg. Special 

ce given mercantile litigations. 

INGERSOLL & PEYTON. ion and com- 
— ee given special service. Refer 

nessee National Bank. 

4. H 3 MORRISON, Deaderick Bldg. Commercial 
a and collections. Refers to Bank of 
Cumberiand Gap, Tenn., and City National 
Bank. Knoxville. 

Lenoir City (Loudon) ................. Send to Loudon 
Loudon* (Louden) 

oe J. Blair. Refers to the Citizens’ Bank. 

el Refers to the Bank of Loudon. 


Moab RY CRAFT, Rooms 9, 10 & 11 7 gg Bldg. 
Attorney in Memphis for Armour & Co. 
ay City ; uitable wm awe A y, 

New York ; Schneider & Treukamp Co., Cleve- 
land ; Tocngogs Bridge Co., Teas’ 3 Com- 
mercial A Chicago; Palen '& Burns, Baf- 
falo; a urwiture Co., Evansville; A. 
& H. Myers, Ph ladelphia ; Snow. Church Co., 
Boston; Lady Ensley Coal Iron & R. R. Co., 
Birmingham ; Union Bank & Trast Co.. Nasb- 
ville ; Western School Supply Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa; American Accident Ins. Co., Louisville. 
Memphis references: Union & Planters’ Bank, 

Oliver. canes —— Co. and pee Lumber 
Co. +ction department equipped. 
MYERS & BANKS, 310 Second st. embers of At- 
ens 8’ National Clearin hare y Commercial 
of ——* Pnited Law & Collec- 
ee Offices, American Lawyers’ 
United Commercial Lawyers and Attorneys’ 
& Agencies Association. See card front page. 
a ao nay esncessé Shields & Mountcastle 


NeavEMUEL R CAM R. CAMPBELL, Cole Bu 
American National Bank and U: 
Trust Co. of this city. 








W. N. SHAW, Y Show's Bldg, Congress ave. Cor. 
law. Refers w 
. Hoase, banker. 





ration, commercial and - 
ret Nat'l Bank and T. W 
Paris* (Lamar)...............- 
San yh ~ (Tom Green) 
San Antonio* (Bexar) 
NAT. B. a. Frost Bank Bldg. (See card lat 
nder title Texas. ) 
JA ROUTLEDGE. Commercial and land law 1 
. Refers to San Antonio Nat’! Bak 
WOLFE & HARE 
Commercial law. Collections a specialty. Atte 
neys for the City Bank of Sherman. 
~~ ille (Erath) 
Nien & es. Refer to First National Bank of 


w.W = Refers to First National Bank of 
Stephenville and American National Bank of 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
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Pree ererr rT eee eee 














































































Waco* W 
ROBERT H. ROGERS Bi ay (Civil Law only) 
in all the courta. ere to all banks of Wan 
4. B. SCARBOROUGH, Provident Bldg. Comme 
cial, corporation and land litig in State A 
F Courts a specialty. Refers to ay 
bank in the city. B 
Waxahachie’ (Ellis)............---.--- J. E. Lancaster 
Weatherford* (Parker).......--.-.--.--- HH. L. Moosley a 
Wichita Falls (Wichita)............ J. H. Barwise, Jr. 
po OS ae Send to Commerce ¢ 
C 
UTAH. : 
PCT. cc coccccccocewsceebessess 
yO aaa EVANS & ROGERS F 
National Bank Building 
Provo" thse iakeddigphimantbheesese pes S. K. King J 
Y 
P 

























































Block. Commercial tigation es . 
pn = | & KAHN, Suite 70, 71, 72, 73, Com 
lock. and mining la; 
comercial litigation and collections. Ati 
o | for Bank of Salt Lake. References in al 
cities upon : 
von ml May A Rome McCormick Big 




















att eshlUa@e 















































Refers to U ik and Justices of 
Supreme Court of Utah 
VERMONT. 
Barre (Washin i. icadevebounat Edward W. Bisbee 
Bellows Falls (Windiuam).-....scs+ucree--Le Mh, Re 
Brandon (Rutland).................. Edward S. Marth 
Brattleboro (W. A ckterelties Haskins & Stoddard 
Burlington* ( PRT 103 J. H. Macomber 
Refers to the Howard National Bank 

| nee oe phd ‘ Huse Bowles 
etend *(heteed).................000. A. | 
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BARRISTER SOLICITOR 


’ 
CHARL ES ELLIOTT, SPECIAL ATTENTION TO ONTARIO COLLECTIONS AND DEPOSITIONS. 





NOTARY PUBLIC, ETC. 





TRADERS’ BANK BLDG 
TORONTO, CANADA. 
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re addedesccceuks E. A. Ashland pewa Falls* (Chippewa)...... Jute & Jenkins | TORONTO* (York) 
OB eabury - (Caledonia) eveccoccsces H. A. Farnham Dodger: (low 1, rae need & _ BEA — neg |, “om S 
oe epetook* (Windsor).......-0-. French & Southgate | Eau Claire* (Eau Claire)................. RIDDELL. (W. H. Beatty, T: bs Black- 
Fond du las? Mond ‘ae Lac). oo & SUTHERLAND Tate “Blackstock. G Qc. “Wallace 
VIRGINIA Refer to the one National Bank Nesbitt, W. R. Riddell, E. Chadwick, 
Alexandria) : Samuel G. Bent | 7**esviller (Rock Fasken, A gg prooe Mn 
alexandria® (Ale bocce cceowecee 4 FETHERS (0. iH. ), JEFFRIS (M. G.) & FIFIELD (C.L.) “ease > 
Charlottes i — scccecrcesec. Frank ees Attorneys for First National and Merchants avon C. W. Beatty Kolicttors for a Oe 
Da teasing no ‘ifiiens & wirwen ee ee sewonat Ee Gian York. 
Rafer &, ares ot Danville k, Plan National Kenosha* (Kenosha). ” WALTER MARSHAL COWELL CROMBIE, WORRE WNE. 18 King st., West. 
waunee * ( WAUNCS) .....--.-<--. John Wattawa Montreal 
fredericksb g (Spottsylvania ooo eae = Crosse* srosse — eLuioTt Ts Traders Bavk Bid 
rreeabare” (Rockin mg deeeces JOHN E. *ROLLER ae ees co ’ 7,6 vo ention to Ontario Bee meme y Be = 
a specialty. Marinette: (Marinette) Quinlan & Daily (See 0 adet rgin. 
Houston" (alias). ¢ Halifax ot FE a oa H. Guthrie Refer to First National and Stephenson National LAIDLAW, KAPPELE & BICKNELL, In of C. — 
Refers to Bank o ‘a place. 
. (Rock brid timate Lewher & aS OS Windsor* (Essex) .........--... can.2 Ellis & Ellis 
Ugetibarg (Campbell. oo J. EMORY HUGHES MILWAUKEE’ (Milwaukee) 
nore for JAMES DOUGLAS, 513 & 514 Pabst Bldg. Refers to PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
pestrtld)eesceseees: WM L First Natioral Bank. * (Queens)........-. FRED W. L. MOORE 
* ewe. sssoserooa B. Donovan A. G. WEISSER’, Nos 6 and 7, 107 Wisconsin st. Particular attention to collections i all of 
News teas ..R. G. Bickford Refers to National Exchange Bank. Refer- , 
Newport aw ences any where given on request. the Province. Refers to Merchants "Bank. 
Sorfolk* (N CS SEE ae? John H. Bell 
: THOMAS. JEFFERSON RANDOLPH, 125 Main re Oshkosh* (Winnebag»))............-. BOUCK & HILTON 
Commercial law avd collections. Kefers ao pe pone ational Bank, German-American QUEBEC. 
Norfolk National Bank, Marine Bank and ———_ Side Exchange Bank. Dowie on |, 7 Fe EE ER root L. Joubert 
Cty Katinas Ban k. testis tae Portage” (Columbia: ee eh AL (Montreal " 
Dinwiddle).........-.. vaine | Racine* (Racine)................-----.- O*IWA 151 St. James st. —_ 
Portamouth* (Norfolk) ..........+.-+.-+-s J. F. Crocker SS -B.and Commercial & Savings Bk. for and refer WIE, 51 of yg gg 
Pulaski" (Pulaski) ...---.++--+--e0eeee D. D. Hull, Jr | Stevens’ Point @ icsaes aeF Sow 


" (Henrico 
JAMES LYONS, 1111 East Main st. (P. 0. Box 269.) 
Refers to National Bank of V' 
w. 0. SKELTON, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Corporation avd commercial law. yan oe to 
City Bank and J. L. vane Sone, ban 


Roanoke (Roanoke),.........--.++.-. JOEL H. CUTCHIN 
Commercial law and collections a specialty. Refers 
to First — Bank. 

Staunton* (Augusta) .....-.....+++---- A. _ A. 6. BRAXTON 
Refers to National Valley Bank, Staunton. 

Gaffolk* (Nansemond)................... R. H. Rawiles 

Warrenton* (Fauquier).............. Jeffries & White 


Refer to Gaines & Bro., bankers. 


Warsaw* (Richmond). ................ . W. Chinn, Jr 
Winchester* (Frederick)............. John. Williams 
WASHINGTON. 
Colfax* (Whitman) oneceseeees-- A, M. Craven 
Dayton*® (Columbia).....................-- C. F. Miller 
‘ew Whatcom’ (Whatcom) este 
North Yakima’ (Yakima).......... hiteon & Parker 
PD wiccsecnasensupee James F. Fisk 
* (Thurston)............ ooso EY Couey 
Port Townsend* = éosedanscdbceed . 8. 
Pullmann (Whitman)....................- Thomas Neill 
unin to the First National Bank of Pullman. 
aap theidietbaheat camnatel McCLURE & BASS 
ee xter Horton & Co. Bank Bld Attor- 
neys for Emmons Associated Law of San 
Francisco, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma. 
Snobomish* (Snoh —_— beodenedbecéncten John B. Ault 


i MUNEKE, Granite Block. Commercial, 
real estate and probate law. Collections. 
Tacoma* (Pierce) 
ay | A a Bernice Bldg. Refer 


y bank 
wuaray ", CHRISTIAN, P Werchante’ Bldg. Attor- 
beys for Emmons Associated Law Offices ot 
San Francisco, Portland, Seattle a Tacoma. 
Walla Walla" (Walla Walla .. W. Clark 


dewcesccccces 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Addison* (Webster) .................. . C. Thurmond 

Refers to Buckhannon B’k of Buckhannon, W.Va. 
Sage (Wetes) RATE W. G. Snod 

rs to Exchange nok of Mannington, 

Charieston* (Kanawha)..COUCH, FLOURNOY & PRICE 

Attorneys for Kanawha National Ban Bank, R. G. 

Dun & Co., &e. 
Charlestown* (Jefferson) Forrest W. Brown 
*_ Refers te the Bank of Charlestown. 
Clarks! Harrison 


burg* DRncccuneoinhannind S W. Lynch 
Fairmont* (Marion)..............<..--. A. B. Fleming 
Grafton* (Taylor).................. TRA E. ROBINSON 
Refers to Merc 


hante & Mechanics’ 
ae (Cabell) ... eee — Pa THOMPSON 


Warren Miller 
(Berkeley) pdabesmoen Faulkner & Walker 


wigihson. ae WUTCHINRON 8 CANOER, Ove 
tor 

Railrosd C Co. (See card.) 

Van Winkle & Ambler, Refers to the Parkers- 
burg Nat onal and First National i. 

mbit Ct si iva Goan at Gran Coumae 

rk of Circuit Court Ps Cou 

Pleasant* (Mason PENCER 


Romawood (Fackaon Rind adiabinandaat N.C, PRICKITT 
vens wood. 
Wellsburg* recke) Uiuhisdvcdnansseused H. C. Hervey 
8. 6. wiTK ‘ant Cha ine st. Commercial 
tion a specialty -— — 
WISCONSIN. 
Antigo (Langlade) .................- . Werden Deane 
a to Bank of Antigo and le Co. Bank. 
) D. Ryan 


te, Sanborn, ‘Lamoreux & Park 
.Bee W 





\perior* est Su 
Watertown (J . Pease 
Wanupaca* (Wau eee ..---Lord & be ome 
Wausau" ( y iilverthorn. Harley, Ryan&Jones 


West Sa _. PP ARNOLD 
Totoro to Denne Commerce and pit Na 
tional Bank. 


WYOMING. 
Bonanza (Big to iret Natioaal eee 
Refers 


Buffalo’ rt bay 


“0 .W. S. COLLINS 
ational Bank. Baffle OD aces 











Casper* (Natrona)...............-.+--<+. °C B. Brediey 
Cheyenne* (Laramie)..................... Eg. W. Mann 
Evanston* (Uinta) .. mee | H. White 
Lander* (Fremont) -.............---«s+++- H. Fourt 
Laramie* (Albany)............+- «+++. er xe 
Newcastle* (Weston)............-........ Bros 
Rawlins* (Carbon)................. Craig , vChenterten 
Rock Springs* (Sweetwater)... .... , . Hamlin 
Sheridan* (Sb Doccnccosccces . Lonabaugh 
GUUIOS” QUIUEED 65 000 bocce ccc cesececccces J. L. Stote 
CANADA. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Fredericton (York).............-...+- Wesley Vauwait 
Monct stm ) Rare A 

St. John* (St. John).... ‘ t. W. McRae 
St. Stephen (Charlotte) . H. Grimmer 





Refers to the Bank of Nova a 

Woodstock* i Le aaaa an Fisher & A. B. Connell 
Refer to Bank of Nova Scotia and People’s Bank 
of Halifax. 


NEW FOUNDLAND., 





St. Johns (St. Johne)........cccesceeees 


NOVA SCOTIA. 
Amherst* (Cumberland).. ....Logan & Casey 
Refer to Agency Bank of Montreal, oe 
Annapolis Royal * (Annapolis)........Wm M. DeBlois 
HALIFAX* (Halifax) 
aS ming od & Chisholm. Attorneys 


k of Nova Scotia. 
HARRIS. "i me “ah A CAHAN. (Robert E. Harris, 
. ¢.; William A. Henry, L L.B.; Charles 
-C . Solicitors of Merchants’ 
and Union Banks of Halifax. Collections; 
commercial, marine and admiralty practice ; 


notaries. 
news Ba x & MATHERS, 74 Bedford Row. 
to Halifax Banking Co. 
RUSSELL. “ROSS & RUSSELL, 52 Bedford Row. 
a (Lunenburg)... ......... Charles W. Lane 
—, b ng Agency of the Merch 


J. & JI. Kent 


Eastern Townships Ban 
Que. Mercantile collections, onions, a as 
eee | peeotice Keliable 
t Canada. 
sunt’ & ceeeerees, Rooms 612, 613 and 
ork Life 
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McGIBBON. \ eg & HOF _—. D. McGib- 
bon, Peers Davidson, Arthur F. Hogle), 
New ric Life Bldg Solicitors for Merchants’ 
Bank of Halifax, i Co., Manufac- 
turers’ Life InsuranceCo., 

W. A. _n. = St. James st. a ne to Banque 


Quebec* (Quebes Dist.) .----Caron, Pentland & Stuart 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


MANITOBA. 
Brandon* (Brandon)..........-. Henderson & Matheson 
Hartney (Winchester)..................--. G. S. Hallen 
Reters to A. W. Law & Co., bankers, at ov ek 
La Prairie” (PortageLaPrairie). 8. R. W: 
WwW SE: cctrdutnitinnnetdahentastdimannendl 
sang MacDonaid, Tupper, Phippen & Tupper 


MEXICO. 


MEXICO (City of)............. Y. Sepulveda, Box 476 


ENCLAND. 


LONDON (Middlesex)....NAPOLEON ARGLES & CO. 
81 Gracechurch st., E.C. Solicitors of the Supreme 
Court. Paris office—16 Place Vendéme. 








Bank Officers: 


THEIR AUTHORITY, DUTY, AND LIABILITY. 
By ALBERT S. BOLLES. 


CONTENTS. 


BANKS OF DEPOSIT AND DISCOUNT. 
OFFICERS IN GENERAL.—Sec. 1. Their Authority to Act 
I of the Knowledge of Officers—3. Cor- 
porate Lisbhit of Officers—4. Personal Lia- 
ility and Compensati: 











Bank of Halli: 
Springhill | (Cumberland) hasead Send & ——- 
Breton A. 


N.S. 

y* (Cape Breton)............ MacECHEN 

eer fe and peas pt a a4 
specialty. ( 

Truro* (Colchester)... ........... Lengworth & Layton 
Refer to Union Bank of —~ Halifax, N. 8. 
Yermeuth® (Yarmouth)....... . B. Bingay & Sons 
ONTARIO. 

MP Gia cewscteecedcscose ccoceces Edwin Bell 
Galt (Waterloo) .. Sccccces W. J. Millican 
Solicitor for Imperial “Bank of Canada. 
— (Wentworth) ............ Chisholm & tege 
al rere Fran 
London (atid . 
W.H. to Molsons Bank. 


Bartram. 
MAGE McKILLOP. . “auRPny. (James 


be ; James .J.M ) 
Ottawa ( 3): HacCRAKEN, WENDERSON & Y 
Supreme Court and 











tors, etc. 
a een Agents. Refer “4 Bank of Ottawa. 
— (Hi R. 8. Hays 


Refers to the Dominion Bank. 


DrrecTors.—Sec. 1. Thetr Authority and Duty—2. What 
Di Cannot Do—3. ane lmputatien of the 
of Sy When Directors are 
THE IDENT.—Sec. 1. His A What the 
President Cannot Do—3. The ~ oo the President’s 
Know ification Compeneene* 
rate Liab for tne President’s and Declarations— 
6. the President. 
FugCocmae tee, 1. His Authority. General 
—%. His Autho Ly arg their A salen 
tions—3. bg torhis Baas aabena Tne 
a Cashier’s Know! 
for the Acts of a oe Tiabiiity ofa - vr Mi. 
conduct—7. Private and Double Agency 





MINOR OFFICEERS.—SPECIAL AGENTS. 
SAVINGS BANKS. 
Trustees on DrRECTORS.—THE TREASURER. 
This werk contains 451 pages. 
Price in Cloth, $4.00 Law Sheep, $4.50 


STUMPF & STEURER, Publishers, 
(P_ 0. Box 411.) 





=? NEW YORK. 
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RELIEF AT LAST. 
ANew Tured-up Point Pen, 


EOTERBROOK 


FLYER, No. 531. 


Writes Especially Smooth and Easy. 


CAN’T SCRATCH. 
A MIRACLE OF DELIGHT. 


This is as different in its act- 
ion from pens used forty years 
ago as light is from darkness— 
when once used it will be al- 


ways used. 


No one can afford to be with- 
out this 'uxury. 


Price, $1.00 per Gross. 


Including Postage. 


lf your stationer cannot furn- 
ish them, write direct to 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


26 John Street, New York, 


Fagqard on 
Corte waa 


Applies the Hornbook plan of classifica- 
tion into 


r PRINCIPLES, 
’ COMMENTARY, ano 
AUTHORITIES 


Toa aoe subject where clear treatment 
was greatly needed. 2 VoLs. $7.50, Dex'p. 











7 SOLD ON APPROVAL. “@ 


WEST PUBLISHING CO., 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 








All Citations. 


The General Digest refers to every 
place where each case digested has been 
reported, up to date of going to press. 


What does this mean? 

That the Genera Dicest is a digest 
of your State and Federal reports. 

That the GENERAL DicEst is the best 
digest of your Reporters. 

That the Genera DicEst is the only 





| digest of your case-reporting periodicals. 


That the GeneRAL DiGEsT is the only 
complete and perfect digest, of universal 
application. 

“Accurate and comprehensive ”"— the 
Central Law Journal says of it. 

“Leads all competitors "— says Wash- 
ington Law Reporter. 


Vol. X. Price, $6.00 net, 


The Lawyers’ Co-Operative Publishing Co., 


Rocuester, N, Y. 





ALIGHT 


THE WERNICKE OYSTEM 
DUST - PROOF 


ELASTIC, oe 


PORTABLE 
{re } 


tts oy 


Wpne ¢ 


C CORBI 


E CO. 


E. Cl ee 
EG, Wyskotco. a ceudees --Srrmcuse x ; 
Geo. H. Richter & Co... 
“a *s ™ ee Providence, R L 
Wom. H. Hoskins Philadelphia, Py, 
E. E. Baker Specialty Co i 
Downer & Edwards. .............. 
Guggenheimer & Weil 
Craig & Harding. .... 
A. H. Andrews & Co 


- Bridgeport, Cons, 
Baltimore, Ma. 
-.- Washington, D. ¢, 


ee Poe 


Groveland oS jlietcescaennachennbuad Cc Chowk 
Stanle uber Detro’ 
ian, Merr.11 Co i tie. 
Northwestern ee ise 

F. F. Hansel) & Bro. . 





STUDY LAW it se 


[CHAUTAUQUA PLAN) 
Able professors—thorough course, leat 
ing to degree LL. B. (Incorporated) 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHON 
OF LAW REAPER BLK. CHICANO 








CORPORATE AND NOTARY SEALS, ONLY $2.00. 


s@- Seals that we furnish are on the Celebrated Star 


Presses which have no superior. Send for Catalogue. 





CERTIFICATES OF STOCK. 


We are prepared to furnish fine lithographed Certificates of Stock, 


suitable for any Corporation. Handsomely engraved, with fine tinted pane’, 
vignettes, border and back, well bound, numbered and perforated, with 


stub end for record, at following prices: 
Book of 100, - 


$4.00. 


200, * = 6. 50. - 


Book of 300, - 


$ ace 17 Styles. 


500, Se es 12.00. 


Sample Free. 


Catalogue of Stamps, Stencils, Seals, Badges, &c. mailed on application. 


Address THE SCHWAAB STAMP & SEAL CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





2 »s 8.18. , £255... a 


= 
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cHIcAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


LAW DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 


+—Hon. Thomas A. Moran, Hon, ny ¥-- 
fion. Edmand W. Burke, Hon. 8. P. mmeee, on. 
Carter, Hon. John Gibbons. Undergraduate course 
Oa peate Post Graduate course of one year. 


SESSIONS EACH WEEK DAY EVENING. 
For further information address Secretary, 


ELMER E. BARRETT, LL. B. 
707 Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO, ILL- 


EUREKA CLIP 


Most useful article ever in- 
vented for Bankers, Law- 
yERS, STUDENTs and Busi- 
NESS MEN generally. Uni- 
versally conceded to be the 
best thing ever invented for 
the purpose. 

gzenee Im Boxes of 100, 25 Cents, 


All Stationers and News Dealers. Samples 

for the asking. 

CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN COMPANY, 
Bleomfield, N. J. 
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Just Out! It’s for U! 


MAYS’ PRACTICAL NOTE )TE RECEIPT BOOK, designed 
for the use of ATTORNEYS, BANKS and all COLLECT- 
ING AGENCIES. Truly is it the ‘ collector's delight.” 
The book consists of (1) a complete stub-record, (2) 
% receipts, each having capacity for 6 notes and (3) 
valuable memoranda blanks on back of each receipt to 
be filled when part payments on or proceeds of notes 
are surrendered. It SAVES TIME! SAVES LABOR! 
SAVES MONEY! Many flattering testimonials already 
received. Dollars to doughnuts we'll get yours too if 
yuordera book. Price, per copy, 25 cents; 
5 for $1,00, postpaid. Send for specimen re. 
ceipt. Address : 

J. W. MAYS, Sole Publisher, Arcanum, Ohio. 





An Indispensable Book for Bankers and their 
Attorneys. 


The Law Relating to 


Bank Collections. 


By ALBERT S. Sa 


Por twenty Editor Th Bonk 
Lecturer on The Law and ~ + kin in 4a The’ 
University of gy + f- — ‘emtig te 7 
tical Banking, Bank Officers and other works. 


The decisions relating to Bank Cepections « of late have 
ject connected with benkinae TS : —_ 
© presen wor contains a 
fat boty oy of the law, with references to all the deci- 
have been rendered. 


The following are the subjects considered in this work : 
Ownership of Paper Indersed in Blank and 
Deposited and the Preceeds. 

Ownership of Paper Specially Indorsed and 

ited. 

Mode of Making Collections, Presentment, 
Demand and Notice. 

Presentment of Drafts fer Acceptance and 
Surrender of Bills of Lading. 

Collection of Notes and Drafts Payable at 
the Collecting Bank. 

Insolvency and Death. 

ts. 

— and Forgery. 

Sub-Agency. 

Damages. 


The work contains 323 pages 
Priee, in cloth, $3.00 Full Law Sheep, $3.50 
STUMPF & STEURER, Publishers, 
(P. O. Box 411.) v 
—- NEW YORK, 








BOOKS FOR L R LIBRARIES. 


Errant on | Mercantile Ax Agencies. 1889. 
This wo ise manner of the 
History of & cles ; the estion ota mer 

Privil Communica ffect 
presentations Made to Mexcaatite Agen- 

; of *s Lisbuniey of Mercantile Agencies 

hb of Contract and Negligence, 


Sawseheres — ere vish What tas of Com- 
mercia instruments 
are os and under what circumstances 
will the holder or indorsee of a negotiable in- 
strument take the same discharged from equt- 
} Mr. Hawth a. hs collected all the 4 

upon portant question, an 
stated the point of each case accurately. The 
work cannot fail to be of service to any one 
looking up the subject. Half sheep 


” Sete es ard, Erpcttee sf 


former] 
Royal Bank o Scot 


law of Bask & Chee goka,— By H. Cc. Van Shack, 
f the vers the laws of the 


aa KI by the leading 
pany B of this cous and England with refer- 
to American English decisions. +c uil 


Lawe " he for all the States and Ter- 
tories and Dominion of Canada, 

By Theophilus Parsons (law binding)... 
Legal Hygiene; Or How to Avoid Liti- 
“Ee 43 1, Simplifies and 
Soe prtactphes underlying the a] 
16 mo., 900 pages, neatly bound 


Laws mnecurttl toe jo Sigeks, Bends and 
we 224 pages. Cloth $2.0. toees 


100 nye ah ony in Business 


—A cal 
Merenatije be = tg 


Ptr a ol Problems, Price. 
epee | the Lawe of Banks and Bank- 


in 
Nashecal ‘Beak. ‘cage — Decisions of all 
— Grant Thomp- 


a nll Ba — Continuation of 
“Tompson et toi. By Browne. Voi.2.. 
National Ba Bank © —Vol. & Continua 
Thompson's. to 1889. By Browne. 

Pareene pitle as and Hotes.—Sescnd otttien, 


“Bee acarreense, Foreign 


ae Seve values of for- 


a> Price, by mail 
Randolph on Commercial Pa 
pp 3 we in relation to bills o 
notes, checks, bank notes, 
bon wa al all other instruments of a commer- 
, negotiable or non-negotiable. 


? ) saprensting pages . 
Silver in Earepe.—By 8. Dana Horton 


Small Talk About Business.—A banker's 
business hints for men women, presen 
a variety of useful ideas on the subject 
banking and business. Cloth 


Smith on the elinteral of fi Monetiabio 
aper ge p Coltatora: 

A handy + --- fee Oe law {n regard 

to the holding of pie le paper as collateral 

security In a compact and accurate manner... 

Story.—Bills of Exchange. Fourth edition, 8 vo. 


Story on she Law of Promissery Notes. 
Checks, etc. ; enlarged 


Puine’s Bac aa oh A laws banking 


Set Hy ‘cognate Un any aeoues with 
Fourth Edition, including laws 


AMERICAN LAWYERS’ AGENCY, 


29 Murray &., (P.OBor4l. NEW YORK. 





Binders for The American Lawyer. 
BINDS 
LIKE A 
BOOK. 


HOLDS THE 
ISSUES FOR 
TWO YEARS. 


Sent prepaid 
for 75c. 


Address American Lawyers’ Agency, 








29 Marray St., (?.0.Box4il) NEW YORK. 





FOURTH YEAR. NOW READY. 


American Corporation Legal Manual 


Contains Syocpete of Statutory Laws and of Pectetans 
iness Corporations in every State and 
Territory ; also of the Coporation Laws of nearly ail other 
countries of the World; also of laws of Street Railways 
Receivers, Patents, Trade-Marks, Copyrights, etc. 


1,000 pages. Law binding. Price,85,delivered, 
HONEYMAN & CO., Law Publishers, Plainfield, W. J. 


Special Attorneys List. 
CALIFORNIA, 


Fimmons Associated Law Offices 


San Francisco, Portland, ; 
Emmons & Emmons, Att’ys. Emmons & Emmons, Att’ys. 
Seattle, Tacoma. 
MocCuivure & Bass, Att’ys. Murray & CuRisTIay, Att’ys, 
Foreign Business a Specialty. 


Probate, Insolvency and Copgseation Law, Collecti and 
the faking positions, etc. _ 

















EDWARD A. HOLMAN, 


Attorney & Counselor at Law, 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


Reterences :—First National Bank and California Loan & 
Trust Company. 


DISTRICT QF COLUMBIA. 
ERNEST HOLTZMAN. JAMES R. GOW, 
HOLTZMAN & GOW, 
Attorneys & Counselors at Law, 
Warder Building, WASHINGTON, D.C, 
Practice before goo, < Coruna Departments, and 

















ILLINOIS. 


De? WE, WOOD & NEWMAN, 
Attorneys and Counselors, 


Waneaee &. eee. Chicago Steck Exchange, 
GIDEON E. NEWMAN. 


ELIJAH C. WOOD. CBICAGO. 





COMMERCIAL AND CORPORATION LAW. 


JOSEPH 0. MORRIS, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
Suite 1301 and 13802 Chamber of Commerce, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Commercial, co’ quapenttoen ons vet omte ae. Special ex. 
perience in insolvency litigation and adjustments. 

Moca Site Gnas Trt o fovee: .— “yy ~ 
Chicago and special 5S Tidcsuneen, ball or hantunain, and 








INDIANA. 
Fes & WALTERHOUSE, 





Attorneys at Law, 
MUNCIE, .. . INDIANA, 


Refer to Citizens’ National Bank. 








LOUISIANA. 


JOSEPH N. WOLFSON, 
Attorney at Law and Notary Public, 


Corporation, Dsurancoend Commneretsd LaweniGelections 


Rooms 304 to 307 Levene & London & Globe Building, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
: Mi Nat. 
Beteneen, © Union Nat. peak, ie repost 2 
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MARVLAND, 
Henry M. bend Treas. GEORGE ser Peery Sec’y. 
Alty at Law 'y at Law. 





SAMUEL RosENTH _ shdaaen” 
Att’y at Law 


Southern Law and Collection 


707 Equitable Building, 

BALTIMORE, MD. A gency, 
ae) Spotiptes for collecting claims in every County 

No charge unless Collection made. 
References.—Old Town Bank, E. G. Hipsiey & Co., Seliger 
& Newman, ‘Jas. R.A Sam, E. Fieise re Sons, Strauss 
Selz Bros., Treide & Sons, J. H. Medatry & Co., R. 

T. Dawson & Co., The a, H. Forster Co., James Yo 
Royal Oak prerpetual Building Association, R. L. Polk Ke 

os ak Printing bo 4 4 & Co., Balti 
ucas ogts, Quast 20., more 
Bargain House, Dobler & Mud Eiche n & Weil, 
Hon. A. B. Howard, Jr., all of Ba timore, Md. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 
THE MERCANTILE 


LAW COMPANY, 
‘ncorporated under Laws of Massachusetts. 
56 Bedford Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


MERCANTILE COLLECTIONS & COMMERCIAL LAW. 


Boston Representative of the 
Aaanociaied Law and Collection Offices. 


BEVERLY K. MOORE, Pres’t and Manager. 
Kendall. Moore & Burbank, General Counsel. 


W. W. Rice. Cuas. M. Rioz 








Henry W. Kine 
Notary 


Pubiic. 
RICE, KING & RICE, 
Aitorneys and Counselors at Law, 


Nos. 6,7 and 8 Post Office Block, Worcester, Mass. 


PRACTICE IN ALL Stats . AND FEDERAL Goumss, 
Especial attention given to Cocperess on, bate and 
Commercial 5 Patent Law paneneee & specialty. 
A Collection Department in the Office w 
hers and writers in I x an attention 
to the of depositions. 
Refer to any Bank or Business House in Worcester. 








MICHIGAN. 


NEW YORK. 


CARTER, HUGHES & DWIGHT, 
Attorneys & Counselors at Law, 


Suite 150-160, 
96 Breadway 
and 
6 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK. 





WaLTErR 8. CARTER. 

s KE. HueHEs. 
Epwarp F. Dwiext. 
ABTHUR C. RounDs. 
MARSHALL B. CLARER. 
Grorer W. SCHURMAN. 


Counsel for Western National Bank; of Counsel for the 
Chemical National Bank. 


NITED MERCANTILE 
(INCORPORATED) ASSOC/JATION. 
310 D. S. Morgan Bldg, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


sheen | OF CREDIT GUIDE FOR ERIE 
ND NIAGARA COUNTIES. 


Detailed ane reports furnished promptly. 
Collections made by an unrivalled oqeneme in al parts of the 
United States and Canada. 


Sprague, Moot, Sprague & Brownell, Attorneys. 
Reference: The City Bonk, Buffalo, N.Y. 


BENJ. M. FOWLER, 


Attorney & Counselor at Law, 
56 Market St., POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 








References :—Fallkill Nat’! Bank and City Nat’! Bank. 
Local Attorney for American Surety Co. 


NOTARY PUBLIC. 
Law and Collection Offices of 
WILSON & WELLS, 


8 Larned Building, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
General Practice in all Courts. Collections a specialty. 


Refer Nationai Bank Commercial Bank ; 
Gedkenew ) at Co.; D. Me Carthy @ Sons. 








Send your Michigan Collections to 


THE CREDIT &COLLECTION CO. 
Home Bank Building, 
DETROIT, ~ MICHIGAN. 


References :—Dime Savings Rank and John L. Harper & 
Bankers, Detroit. 





DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 
FRANK £. ROBSON, 


Counselor at Law, 


1108-9 Chamber of Commerce Building. 
Corporate and Mercantile Litigation, Settlement of Es 
tates, Collections 
Reference: Detroit— Detroit National Bunk, Burnham, 

é Co., SS ‘Adan Shelden, Samuel L. 
; Toledo— Blade Printing & Paper Co., £¢. Brown; 
. A. Graft & Co.; Chicago—£. 


J. EMMET SULLIVAN. WILLIAM L. Mason. 


SULLIVAN & MASON, 


Attorneys at Law, 
Suite 29, Whitney Opera Souse Block, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Reference State Savings Bank. 











FIFIELD & FIFIELD, 
Lawyers, 


611 LumBER EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
5-6-7 NaT. GERMAN-AMER. BANK BLDG, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Walter V. pineld J. ¢ Fifield, Notary Public; G.W 
Fifield; E.'H.C ichardson; C.D. Grassett, 
Sis Publics 8. A. Breding 
EE LAW ~ ee COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY 
Depositions taken accurately with dispatch. 
When requested by letter or wire, will go ag any point to 
collect, adjust or secure ¢ 

Refer to Flour ational Che tk, Minneapolis, Rettena 
phn hly bey 7 bing 


German-American the leading J ob 
Houses of Minneapolis an tat Pa = 
MISSISSIPPI. 


CHAS. SCOTT & £. H. WOODS, 
Attorneys at Law, 

ROSEDALE, Bolivar Co. MISSISSIPPI. 

Refer to Bank of Rosedale, of which said Chas. Scott 


is president; Memphis National Bank, Memphis, Tenn. 
Hanover National Bank, New York City. 














C: 'HARLES ROE, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
1002-1004 Wilder Bidg, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
GENERAL PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS. 


Collections and all legal business attended to promptly. 


References: The Flour City National of Rochester ; 
Merchants’ Bank of Rochester; The Rochester Trust & 
Safe Depostt Co. 








WW. £. BEEGHLY, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 


16 and 17 Davis Block, DAYTON, OHIO. 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LITIGATION. 


References :—Third and Winters National Banks. 


CUMMINGS & McBRIDE, 


Attorneys. at Law, 
MANSFIELD, .- - OHIO. 
Commercial and Coupesutten Lew a Speciality. 
Reference : Any Bank in Mansfield, Ohto. 














OREGUN. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


SMYTHE, LEE & FROS} 
Attorneys & Counselors at Law, 

7 & 9 Broad Street, CHARLESTON, g, ¢, 

PRACTICE n THESTATE, anv ALL FEDERAL COUR, 


Refer : To ag banks, and to James Aten & Co, 

I & Co., Coosaw Co.," .. Charles . C.; » Pei, 

Belmont & Go. o " Western Union a 

Nashville Railroad Co. _—, Buckley « Co., toe 

York an Standard ¢ Co., 

Coal, I Nashvilie. yA ,¢ Teton 
ee 


—— 








yh 
ron & Kailroad Co., 








TEXAS, 
SAN ANTONIO, 


NAT. B. JONES, 


A menian and Solicitor in Chancery, 
Frost Bank Building. 


PRACTICE IN ALL COUR FEDERAL Co 
A SPECIALTY. = 


Special attention given to Collections, Corporat 
mercial, Insurance and Real Estate Law, acted md 
closure Suits. 


Refer : New York, weseeen Union re eh Co., Equ 

a Life Assurance Socie hriver, Bart; 
incinnati, The J : Ch —y~ 

pI i Co., Marshall Field & Co.; o$ ais, A 

Law and Collection Offices; San es, Alamo Nate 

al Bank and T. C. Frost & Co., Ban 





— ey 








ee, 
—<—: 


WASHINGTON. 


Fimmons Associated Law Offs 
San Francisco, Portland, 
Emmons & Exmons, Att’ys, Emmons & Emmons, Atty 


Seattle, 
McCLure & Bass, Att’ys. 





Tacoma, 
MURRAY & CHRIsTIAy, Attn 


Fereign Business a Specialty. 
Probate, Insolvency and Corporation Law, Collections aj 
the Taking of Depositions, etc. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Joun A. HUTCHINSON. Jno. F. Hutounen 
H. P. Campzn. 


utchinson, Flutchinson 


Parkersburg, W. Va. & Camden, 
Corporation and Commercial Law, 
Special attention to Collections throughout West Virgina 
LAND TITLES INVESTIGATED. 


Chief Counsel West V: HS O. B. B.S, 
Parkersburg, 


National Bank: \eameeend Nat’! Baal, 





References {Bemator s N. Cam 


CANADA. 


A. J. G. MACECHEN, 


Barrister and Attorney at Law, 
Commissioner Supreme Court of Newfound 
oe oo oo Nova Scot 
Quebec. 
Office: South Charlotte Street, 
Sydney, Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, CANADA. 
COMMERCIAL LAW AND COMMERCIAL 
CORRESPONDENCE A SPECIALTY. 
PROMPT ATTENTION TO Every Kinp oF LeGa. Busts 
Fiesta Robe Olney eet Death eiaa 
of Nova tco' 0} ey ; Jule 
Henry and Chief Justice Macbinaid, Hal on. Semsit 
MacDonald, Glace Bay; Hon. Seoaior's Milled, Arichat; Al 
in the Province of Nova Scotia. 


EXPERT IN PATENT CAUSES — 





Notary 
Public, 
ete. 


“ “” “ 











mmons Associated Law Offices 
San Francisco, Portland, 
Emmons & Emmons, Act’ys. Emmons & Emmons, Att’ys. 
Seattle, Tacoma, 
MoCLure & Bass, Att’'ys. Murray & CoRisTiay, Att’ys. 
Foreign Business a Specialty. 


Probate, | and Coryemntien Law, Collections, and 
aking of Depositions, etc. 








SOUTH CAROLINA. 


HUBERT E. PECK, 
629 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


ASSOCIATE FOR ATTORNEYS BEFORE UNITED 
STATES PATENT OFFICE. 


Specialties :—Appeals; Interferences; Foreign Pate 
and Preparation of Papers in Patent Sutis. 


Best references. Write mt. 





M ORDECAI & GADSDEN, 
Attorneys at Law, 
(T. Moultrie Mordecai. Philip H. Gadsden.) 
43, 45 and 47 Broad 8St., Charleston, S. C. 
Practice in the State and Federal Courts. 
Special attention 


N. J.H 
a Unwell Street, N.Y. ; Postal Telegraph Cable Co. 


Armour & Co., Chicago 








ANDERSON’S SHORTHAND 


TYPEWRITER 
D is taking the 
phy” becaas pel 


L. G. .. "alee 99 Nassau Street, New York. 





